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CHEVALIER  de  la  LEGION  d^HONNEUR 

MARGERY    SWETT 

Knowing  his  speech  was  foreign  to  my  ear,  • 

Knowing  my  only  skill 

Was  in  the  splendid  art  of  sitting  still, 

I  chose  to  go  and  hear. 

The  dream  that  drives  the  hand  that  holds  the  lance, 

Listening  I  found, 

And  the  glory  that  forever  will  abound 

In  the  heart  of  France; 

All  in  the  sweep  of  one  heroic  hand, 

The  bright  smile's  way. 

The  eager  voice!     Who  would  dare  to  say 

I  did  not  understand? 


A  GARDEN  FANTASY 

MABEL    BERTHA    STRAUSS 

Characters. 

The  Poet,  fond  of  soliliquies  and  the  indulgence  of  his 

goddaughter  Meg. 
Meg,  a  crippled  child  of  eleven. 
Black  Nell,  her  nurse. 
Fairy  King,  ruler  of  the  Wee  People. 
Pixie,  his  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Gnome,  German  Ambassador. 
Kewpie,  American  Ambassador. 
Fairies,  Pixies,  Gnomes,  Elves,  and  Sprites. 

Scene:  Garden  at  Twickenham.  To  the  right  the  grotte.  In  the 
middle  distance  beyond  a  row  of  cypresses,  the  river.  At  the  left  in  a 
smooth-shaven  grass  plot,  a  large,  solitary  oak  tree.  Dusk  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  heat-lightning  and,  as  the  scene  begins,  a  suggestion  of 
storm. 

• 
Time:  Eighteenth  Century. 


Poet: 


Aye  'tis  a  fairy  place,  where  men  i'  faith 
Might  hope  in  veiled  dusk  to  see  the  wraith 
Of  Saxon  kings,  tho'  likelier  'tis  by  far 
That  Pisa's  mournful  maid  like  a  pallid  star 
Might  wander  here  beneath  the  cypress 
With  Palo.     On  such  a  night,  confess 
I  do,  the  doubt  doth  strong  arise 
Whether  my  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies. 
When  clouds  and  winds  and  storms  do  downward  hie, 
Tracing  with  giant  fingers  through  the  sky 
Their  monstrous  portents,  when  here  within  these  walls 
Thrice  girded  round  with  hedges  yet  there  calls 
The  ominous  voice  of  conflict  strong  and  clear. 
And  conjures  up  that  loathsome  figure,  Fear. 
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{He  paces  back  and  forth.) 

Now  Meg  doth  ask  to  see  the  fairies  pass, 

To  watch  their  airy  forms  wind  'cross  the  grass, 

Or  underneath  this  oak  in  pixie  ring 

Play  in  the  moon-light.     So  I  must  bring 

Of  village  children  full  a  score  or  more 

And  train  them  well.     Not  often  does  the  lass  implore 

So  earnestly, — poor  crippled  thing  like  me 

Cursed  with  a  bended  spine  instead  of  free 

To  wander  as  her  wild  spirit  hourly  leads. 

And  spend  the  happy  days  as  childhood  pleads. 

(The  thunder  increases,  as  throwing  his  cape  over  his  head  he  passes 
out  through  a  gate  in  the  hedge  to  the  left.  With  a  crash  of  thunder  a 
motley  troop  comes  rushing  in.  They  stumble  in  their  hurry  and  an 
aivkward  gnome  trips  up  a  pixie  and  sends  him  sprawling.) 

PIXIE : 

Clumsy  clout,  awkward  lout, 

Smeary-faced  sourkraut. 

How  can  an  honest  Yorkshire  Pixie 

Stomach  thy  lying,  sly  ways  and  tricksy? 

Had  I  command  of  this  ragtatter  band, 

I'd  throw  every  Dutch  fairy  out  of  England 

Gnome:    (Wears  a  cook's  ajnon  and  is  red-faced) 

Ach  gut  mein  Herr,  I  know  not  where 

My  wits  haf  been  tonight; 

Vm  skeered  to  death;  I've  lost  my  breath; 

I  am  halb  tot  mit  fright; 

Forgif  me  do,  I  pray  off  you; 

You  are  indeed  most  right. 

Elf:    (in  a  pointed  cap) 

I  wish  not  to  intrude,  kind  sir, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mind  it,  sir. 

But  think  upon  his  culinary  art; 

In  that  he  ever  does  his  part, 

And  feeding  us  with  striidel  and  cake 

He  round  and  rosy  does  us  make. 
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Pixie:    (petulantly) 

Rapscalion,  smirking  elf, 

I'll  see  to  this  myself; 

As  for  his  striidel  and  fat  German  beer 

Give  me  the  pudding  of  good  old  Yorkshire. 

(The  rest  of  the  troop  take  sides,  shouting  and  threateniyig  each  other. 
Enter  Meg,  a  hunchbacked  child  of  about  eleven  with  dark-brown  curls 
and  dark  eyes.     The  fairies  cower  behind  the  hedges  and  rosebushes.) 

MEG: 

I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  within  this  grove 
As  of  wee  voices  which  it  seemed  hard  strove 
Among  themselves.     Perhaps  it  was  the  fairies! 
Within  this  garden,  beneath  these  very  trees 
Hath  Godfather  seen  them  on  a  moonlit  night 
So  says  he,  and  Black  Nell  doth  say  the  sight 
Hath  made  him  sweetly  mad.     'Tis  pixie-led 
He  is  and  will  be  'till  he's  dead! 

(Walks  to  and  fro,  singing.) 

On  the  dew  is  fresh  and  the  air  is  sweet; 

The  spiders  are  spinning  their  thready  webs  fleet, 

Running  and  spinning  their  dresses  of  lace. 

With  dew-drop  borders  and  girdles  in  place. 

Twisted  of  violets  and  satin  tube-roses — 

Picked  in  the  morning  when  the  fringed  gentian  closes. 

An  ivory  ribbon  the  river  is  winding. 

To  bind  on  the  may-pole  the  pixies  are  twining 

With  dogwood  and  cherry,  and  under  the  moon 

The  elyes  will  come  running  to  dance  round  it  soon. 

(As  she  sings  behind  her  they  form  a  circle  and  whirl  round  and 
round,  ending  ivith  a  burst  of  soft  laughter  as  she  finishes  her  song.  She 
sees  them  and  after  a  moment  of  astonishinent,  laughs  merrily  at  their 
odd  clothes  and  quaint  gestures.) 

King: 

Prithee  sing  on,  oh  little 'maid. 

For  your  voice  has  a  blithesome  ring. 

And  when  you  have  finished  then  you  shall  be  paid 

By  hearing  the  fairies  sing. 
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Elf: 

Sing  a  song  that's  gay,  my  dear; 
Sing  a  song  that's  jolly. 
We're  so  poor  today,  my  dear. 
That  we  can  not  pay,  my  dear, 
Piping  for  our  folly. 

(They  all  cluster  about  her  pleading.     So  to  see  them  more  easily  she 
sits  down  on  a  grassy  bank  and  begins,) 

Meg. 

I'll  sing 

Of  waters  that  dance  as  they  spin  on  their  way, 

Of  birds  that  go  whirling  and  twirling  all  day 

To  dance  on  the  gold-fretted  floor  of  a  cloud, 

Or  flutter  and  float  through  the  winds  in  a  crowd 

Sprayed  with  the  colors  of  rain-bows  on  fire, 

Amber  and  beryl,  green  jade  and  sapphire. 

I'll  sing 

Of  winds  that  go  rollicking  fast  through  the  air, 

Past  rivers  and  windmills  and  trim  gardens  where 

Under  the  witchspell  that's  laid  by  the  moon 

Even  the  hedges  in  dance  will  be  soon. 

And  at  the  end  at  last  I'll  sing 

Of  fairies  dancing  in  a  ring. 

Kewpie  : 

Couldn't  you  now  sing  a  song  for  me 

Full  of  gay  rag  time  and  syncopate  melody? 

King: 

You  have  forgotten  I  fear,  my  friend. 
Or  else  you  have  never  known 
That  half  of  the  things  that  we  know^  so  well 
To  mortals  have  not  yet  been  shown. 

Gnome  : 

Und  effery  cleff'er  ding  dey  say 
Haf  Cherman  fairies  first  said, 
Und  all  de  kultur  dat  dey  know 
In  Cherman  books  geread. 
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Pixie  : 

Wooden-head,  over-fed, 

Bloated,  old  kultur-wed, 

Even  the  bonds  of  our  famed  hospitality 

Won't  keep  you  from  swinging  high  on  an  oak  tree, 

If  you  inflict  on  us 

More  of  your  German  fuss. 

King  : 

Cease  thy  bickering.     I  forbid 
And  sing  a  song   (I  have  promised  it) 
More  of  these  quarrels  unseemingly, 
That  Meg  may  sleep  undreamingly. 

{They  form  a  circle  and  dance  agam  as  they  sing.) 

Chorus: 

When  the  dew  hangs  on  the  lilac. 
When  the  moon  begins  to  rise, 
Come  the  fairies  from  the  woodland. 
Come  the  wee  sprites  from  the  skies. 
Swift  from  Devon  and  from  Cornwall 
Come  the  miner  gnomes  with  gold. 
Fairy-gold  that  hath  no  mortal 
Though  he  hordeth  wealth  untold, 
For  with  it  is  sunset  painted. 
And  the  sunbeams  of  the  air. 
But  it's  never  coined  nor  minted, 
Tho'  it's  caught  in  babies'  hair. 
Out  of  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys 
Out  of  Moray  and  Dundee 
Come  the  crowd  of  sprites  in  plaidies, 
With  their  wee  pipes  sounding  free. 
Then  from  over  Irish  waters 
Soft  comes  the  plaintive  sidhe  band 
And  from  Suffolk  the  merriest  pixies 
That  are  born  in  all  England. 

(Their  voices  groiu  fainter  and  fainter  until  at  the  end  of  the  song 
their  laughter  fades  into  the  rustle  of  the  tree  and  is  gone.  Meg  stands 
still  looking  after  them,  runs  a  few  steps,  and  stops  again. 

Enter  BLACK  Nell,  a  sivart,  bent,  old  woman  ivearing  a  gay  red  skirt 
and  a  large  white  apron.) 
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Nell: 

''  Art  moonstruck,  girl,  thou  lookst  so  wild? 

But  thou  wert  ever  a  changeling  child. 
Come,  thy  bed  time's  now  long  by, 
And  thou  art  weary.     I  caught  thy  sigh. 

{They  go  out  slowly,   Meg  looking  back  over  her  shoulder.     There   is 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.     Then  the  Poet  enters,  shaking  his  head) 

Poet: 

I  cannot  please  her  in  so  small  a  thing; 
I  hoped  a  band  of  village  babes  to  bring; 
But  that  sweet  plan  is  now  quite  sped; 
Each  child  is  sound  asleep  in  bed. 

Curtain. 


TWO  SONGS 

MARY  VIRGINIA  DUNCOMBE 

Silence. 

On  the  hillside,  a  jade  blurr. 

On  the  hilltop,  poplars — 

A  black  wavering  line. 

Beyond,  gold  softly  shimmers, 

Pale,  cloud-flecked. 

<Jrey  cloud  wisps  gilding  as  they  drift. 

Above,  something  alone, 

A  soaring  in  the  cold  blue. 

A  bird  has  passed. 


Tea  in  the  treetops  with  you,  Pierrette, 
Sunset  tea  at  five. 

When  Mother  is  bustling-busy,  Pierrette, 
And  neighbors  begin  to  arrive. 

I  know  of  a  balsam  tree  Pierrette, 

And  a  swaying  place  near  the  sky 

We'll  forget  silly  neighbors  below,  Pierrette, 

Watching  our  clouds  slip  by. 

What  of  marmalade,  honey,  and  jam,  Pierrette, 
And  many  more  lumps  than  two, 
With  round  little  pink-iced  tarts,  Pierrette 
On  saucers  of  heavenly  blue? 


PLATONICS 

ISABEL  PLATT 

"Heredity,"  insisted  the  Professor,  though  no  one  was  con- 
tradicting him  by  so  much  as  a  lifted  eyebrow,  "I  tell  you 
heredity  is  not  a  belief — it's  a  fact.  Do  I  believe  in  heredity 
as  opposed  to  environment?  Faugh!  The  world's  full  of 
fools  and  until  we  eugenic  them  out  of  it,  it's  a  sty  to  live  in  !'* 

Everyone  was  animated  and  talking  well.  The  most  hetero- 
geneous company  has  opinions  on  heredity,  education  and  re« 
ligion,  can  near-philosophize  or  say  '*I  knew  of  a  rather  pecu- 
liar case,"  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Foxon  leaned  back  contentedly. 
Her  little  dinner  parties  were  her  peculiar  pride.  She  could 
afford  frank  discussion  now  and  then — rather  than  let  conver  • 
sation  fall  off  to  the  ''weather"  level.  Mrs.  Foxon's  hobby  was 
conversation.  Her  guests  must  talk.  She  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  woman  who  never  had  guests  twice  who  twad- 
dled once ;  who  always  entertained  a  multiple  of  four,  lest  peo- 
ple think  the  reason  for  no  bridge  was  four  up  and  two  to  play. 

To-night  there  were  eight  at  table — the  professor,  a  spright- 
ly man  who  taught  Sociology  at  the  University,  his  wife  wha 
was  negligible;  Mrs.  Foxon  made  an  exception  of  twaddling 
wives,  she  must  have  clever  men  whatever  they  husbanded. 
Next  him  sat  little  Miss  Mumfort  who  answered  children's 
questions  at  the  museum,  and  had  a  class  on  beetles  every  Tues- 
day. There  was  Mr.  Heaton,  a  promising  exponent  of  the  new 
school  of  art.  Talk  during  oysters  and  soup  had  turned  on 
Mr.  Heaton's  last  picture,  ''depressionistic"  Christine  called  it. 
"Coney  Island  on  an  August  day,  made  me  dizzy  to  look  at 
it,"  confessed  Miss  Mumfort  in  an  undertone  to  the  Professor 
which,  had  she  but  known  it,  would  have  greatly  flattered  the 
young  artist,  that  being  exactly  the  effect  he  had  desired. 
There  were  the  rector  of  St.  George's  and  his  wife,  nice,  clever, 
shy  people  who  had  more  ideas  than  they  talked  about;  and 
there  were  Robert  and  Christine.  Of  course  Mrs.  Foxon 
couldn't  have  one  without  the  other,  even  if  she  hadn't  loved 
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them  both,  collectively  and  individually.  People  liked  to  see 
them  together.  They  were  so  obviously  joyous,  so  refreshing- 
ly young,  so  frankly  devoted.  Cynics  on  meeting  them  usually 
said,  "0,  there  are  always  exceptions,"  or  the  more  bitter, 
"Love's  young  dream,  but  wait  and  see." 

"Of  course  they  were  engaged,"  people  said,  "and  there 
wasn't  any  point  in  Christine's  not  announcing  it  especially 
now  that  Robert  was  showing  such  promise  in  the  law."  They 
watched  her  embroidering  towels,  raised  their  eyebrows  and 
smiled,  that  very  intelligent  smile  which  is  as  old  as  match- 
makers. There  were  some  few  who  remembered  the  insanity 
in  the  Peterson  family  and  shook  their  heads.  But  they  were 
pessimists — it  was  only  a  cousin  who — though  people  did  say 
his  grandfather — etc. 

"Heredity's  a  fact,"  reiterated  the  Professor. 

"Frequently  there  is  a  generation  without  a  sign  of  an  un- 
fortunate trait  of  the  parent,  isn't  that  true,"  queried  Robert 
Peterson  spiritedly.  Big  questions  always  interested  him 
mightily.  "I  knew  a  man,"  he  continued,  "splendid  fellow, 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  our  class,  who  had  a  streak  of  the 
tarbrush  in  him.  He  was  as  white  as  I  am  but  his  child  was 
coal  black.     Queer  thing !" 

"Of  course,"  cried  Miss  Mumfort,  "It's  the  most  important 
factor  in  breeding  in  the  animal  world.  Think  of  the  horn- 
less cattle !" 

"People  inherit  features,"  said  Robert,  "a  nose  isn't  the  re- 
sult of  environment  west  of  the  Fiji  Islands." 

"Exactly,"  the  Professor  was  getting  excited.  Eugenics 
had  titled  his  Ph.  D.  thesis.  "Exactly!  Look  at  poor 
France,  never  recovered  from  1870.  Think  of  the  seven  dead- 
ly sins,  the  tuberculosis,  the  feeblemindedness,  the  insanity 
transmitted  since  that  time.  It'll  be  generations  before  she 
recovers  her  social  equilibrium.." 

"But  France  wasn't  a  playground  for  the  Saints  before  1870. 
Do  you  believe  acquired  characteristics  go  down  to  one's  chil- 
dren's children,  'yea  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation'  ?" 
asked  Robert. 

"Acquired  characteristics  nothing"  snapped  the  Professor. 
"Flower  of  a  country,  that  sort  of  thing,  always  first  to  march 
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up  to  the  enemy's  guns,  get  shot  of  course,  scum  behind 
lives  to  fight  another  day  and  what  is  more  serious  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race,  nothing  simpler." 

"It  isn't  only  war,"  Robert  agreed  with  some  heat.  "It's 
this  awful  chicken  breast  and  white  bread  charity  that  goes 
around  in  a  basket  as  much  as  anything.  Christine  hasn't 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  in  that  matter  herself.  She's 
assisted  two  generations  of  those  good  for  nothing  Kakilaks 
to  live  in  luxury — grandfather  and  grandmother  eat  out  of  her 
hand — father  Kakilak,  with  jaw  well  dropped,  spends  his  time 
profitably  rocking  the  littlest  of  seven.  Christine  shoos  off  the 
wolf  and  the  seventh  is  named  for  her. 

"Ah  yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "thats'  a  bad  family — the 
Kakilaks  have  raised  the  tax  rate  annually  for  the  last  seven 
years.  Mother's  sister  violently  insane,  mother  herself 
feeble-minded,  one  grandparent  went  out  of  her  head.  Now 
with  a  positive  eugenics,  don't  you  see — " 

"At  least,"  interrupted  Mr.  Heaton,  "we  ought  to  have  an 
aesthetic  eugenics,  you  know,  everything  but  realism  should 
perish  as  unfit." 

He  was  ridden  over  by  the  Professor,  annoyed  at  the  in- 
terruption. "A  positive  eugenics  and  a  long  life  to  Utopia^ 
Such  a  movement  must  have  its  beginning  among  the  more 
intelligent  classes.  They  must  renounce  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  their  petty  desires.  What  does  twenty,  forty,  fifty 
years  of  happiness  more  or  less  matter  in  the  eternity  of  time 
to  them ;  but  to  the  race — ah,  it  means  bringing  the  millenium 
a  little  closer.  If  only  men  and  women  who  had  the  slightest 
taint—" 

"Oh,  Professor,"  said  the  little  bettle  woman  and  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  reached  for.  the  salt,  "I  wanted  to  tell  you,'* 
she  paused  and  laid  her  finger  athw^art  her  nose,  "I  can't  tell 
you  how  frightfully  embarrassed  I  am.  There  was  something 
I  wanted  to  say !" 

The  Professor  lapsed  into  sulkiness,  glared  and  fell  upon  his 
salad.  Nobody  spoke.  Mrs.  Foxon  shifted  uneasily  in  her 
chair  and  adjusted  her  scarf  with  a  nice  attention  to  folds. 
People  lifted  their  waterglasses.     Nobody  spoke.     Mrs.  Foxon 
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g'lanced  at  Christine.  How  composed  she  was — something  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  Curious  how  remarks  for  transition  fail 
one  at  such  times.  Ugh !  what  a  draught.  The  maid  closed  the 
window.  Mrs.  Foxon  looked  up  as  if  to  say  something,  then 
down  again  at  her  plate. 

Christine  broke  the  silence.  *The  subject's  still  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  isn't  it?"  she  asked,  serenely.  ''I  met  Profes- 
sor De  Vries  at  Mrs.  Chaffins'  tea  this  afternoon  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  work  along  the  lines  of  inheritance.  Then 
of  course  we  began  to  discuss  his  primroses.  I  told  him  of 
yours,  Mrs.  Foxon.     Are  they  still  flourishing?" 

"Well  rather," — what  a  charming  girl  Christine  was — *'You 
shall  all  come  out  and  see  my  moonlight  garden  after  dinner. 
The  white  flowers  look  wan  enough  in  the  day  but  under  a 
moon,  well,  you'll  be  convinced." 

"Chris  is  daft  on  flowers,"  laughed  Robert.     "Did  you  ever 
hear  of  her  planting  the  celery  wrong  end  up  though?" 
"Wouldn't  it  grow  that  way?"  asked  Mrs.  Kent. 
"That's  what  I  told  her  but  she  got  up  at  5  a.  m.  and  planted 
them  over.     It  would  take  too  long  otherwise,"  she  said. 
"Saved!"  thought  Mrs.  Foxon,  "Whew!" 
Some  hours  later  young  Peterson  stretched  himself  in  his 
chaise  lounge  for  a  smoke,  and  Pater  on  French  painting.  Only 
that   afternoon   he   and   Christine   had   pressed   their   noses 
against  a  shop  window  gazing  at  a  Watteau  copy  inside.  They 
hadn't  dared  step  in  lest  the  savings-bank  should  be  deprived 
of  its  due.     "Do  look,  Robertus,  at  little  'L' Allegro'  in  the  cor- 
ner playing  the  flute,  and  that  background  tactfully  suggested. 
I  shall  reread  Pater  a  la.     'Et  tu?'     Let's  read  it  together  to- 
night?    Oh,  bother,  Mrs.  Foxon's  dinner!" 

So  to-night  he  plucked  Pater  from  the  shelf  and  settled  him- 
self to  read.  But  Christine  had  a  tantalizing  habit  of  coming 
between  him  and  the  page.  How  lovely  she  had  looked  to- 
night and  how  clever  she  was !  The  Professor  thought  she 
was  clever.  He  had  made  her  do  a  verse  of  Catullus  before 
dinner,  he  had  found  a  copy  on  the  table,  and  she  had  done 
it  with  taste  and  accuracy.  "Doesn't  call  a  nominative  an  ac- 
cusative so  that  the  translation  will  make  the  sense  she's  pre- 
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conceived  it  should,  and  she's  heard  of  the  subjunctive!  Very- 
unusual  in  these  trying  days,"  the  professor  had  said,  and 
beamed  on  Christine.  Yes,  Christine  was  clever  but  it  didn't 
bristle,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  Mrs.  Peterson's  hus- 
band. George  Henry  Lewes  had  always  had  Robert's  supreme 
contempt.  But  he  must  read  Pater.  Christine  would  ask 
him  when  he  telephoned  a  good  morning  if  he  had.  She  would 
have  read  it.  The  thought  spurred  him  on  for  three  pages. — 
He  had  never  seen  her  lovelier  than  to-night,  the  well-shaped 
head  with  the  soft  knot  of  shining  brown  hair  done  low  in 
the  neck,  the  lovely  contour  of  her  cheek  as  she  half  turned 
toward  him.  He  was  glad  she  had  worn  white.  Vaguely  back 
in  his  mind  white  stood  as  a  symbol  of  qualities  he  approved 
in  women.  He  had  given  Christine  a  copy  of  "Queen's  Gar- 
dens" bound  in  white  and  gold  with  lilies  on  the  margins  of  the 
pages,  years  ago.  He  liked  that  essay,  about  women  bracing 
mens'  armour  and  picking  up  poor  faded  blossoms  on  the 
street,  the  sanctity  of  home,  he  mooned  on  the  phrase.  Some 
day,  not  so  far  off  now,  Christine  would  be  a  wonderful 
radiant  being  in  a  home.  She  was  so  gracious,  so  serene  al- 
ways. To-night  at  dinner  someone  had  evidently  been  un- 
comfortable, and  Christine  had  swung  the  conversation  away 
from  the  snag  with  such  exquisite  tact.  He  wondered  who  it 
was.  The  Professor  had  been  talking,  what  was  it  they  were 
discussing,  oh  yes,  heredity  and  the  Professor  had  warmed 
to  the  thing — queer  little  man  the  Professor,  but  jolly,  intelli- 
gent." 

He  turned  to  Pater  again.  He  had  read  several  pages  very 
steadily,  then  suddenly  stopped,  looked  up  from  his  book  with 
a  startled  air  and  a  slow  consciousness  of  pain  creeping  over 
his  face.  Gradually  his  expression  settled  into  one  of  assur- 
ance of  sober  horrified  conviction.  ''So,  that  was  it"  he  mused 
grimly,  ''and  Christine  knew.  Very  deliberately  Peterson 
noted  the  page,  68,  in  Pater,  replaced  the  volume  in  its  niche 
and  walked  across  the  room.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  bed 
hung  a  picture  of  her,  as  one  of  the  white  nuns.  She  had 
been  an  abbess  in  a  play  once  and  he  had  insisted  she  have 
this  done  for  him.     He  looked  at  it  hungrily,  noted  the  sweet. 
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tender  mouth,  smiling  a  very  little,  the  wide  eyes  set  far 
apart  like  a  child's,  the  low,  white  brow  half  concealed  by  the 
nun's  band  she  wore.  How  noble  she  looked,  how  much  a 
thing  to  be  desired.  He  gazed  eagerly,  then  turned  sharply 
away  as  though  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  that  face,  but  the 
vision  of  that  face,  but  the  picture  drew  him  back  like  a  mag- 
net. Was  there  the  quality  of  sternness  round  the  mouth  that 
he  had  never  noticed  before.  Incidents,  trivial  in  themselves, 
but  confirming  the  idea,  occurred  to  him.  Yes,  she  probably 
would  sacrifice  herself,  anyone  she  loved,  anyone,  to  her 
conception  of  duty.  Duty  was  her  lodestar.  That  face  was 
stern,  the  mouth  not  so  flexible  as  he  had  always  thought. 
Peterson  walked  to  the  window.  Morning  was  coming.  He 
could  see  the  edges  of  the  hills  cut  on  the  greyness  of  the 
dawn.  A  bird  flew  up  against  the  sky.  He  noted  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  pair  of  squirrels.  They  both  leapt  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  and  he  couldn't  distinguish  them  from  the  general  grey- 
ness any  more.  Never  had  Peterson  realized  how  very  much 
he  loved  Christine  till  that  moment.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  only  to  rise  again  as  though  his  misery  must  express  it- 
self in  some  physical  way,  he  felt  his  reason  would  snap,  his 
reason!  He  laughed  sardonically.  "Such  a  movement  must 
have  its  beginning  among  the  intelligent  classes — 20 — 40 — 50 
years  of  happiness  more  or  less,  what  do  they  matter  in  the 
infinity  of  time,"  the  Professor's  voice,  a  dull,  grating  voice 
it  was,  too,  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  in  his  mind.  He 
thought  of  the  musty  old  study  where  the  Professor  had  his 
being.  Christine  and  he  had  gone  there  only  last  week,  she 
had  wanted  a  book — why  had  she  wanted  it — was  it  possible  ? 
There  were  books  and  books  there.  They  lined  the  walls. 
Most  of  them  were  big  and  black.  Christine  had  been  shocked 
at  the  little  man's  flippancy  in  using  a  skull  as  a  paper  weight. 
She  had  shuddered  at  it.  There  was  a  skeleton  in  the  comer 
too.     Men  like  the  Professor  had  no  red  blood. 

All  those  people  at  the  dinner  party  had  known,  only  he 
had  been  a  stupid  blind  fool.  Finally  he  sat  down  and  thought 
and  thought,  matching  his  finger  tips  and  looking  gloomily  in 
front  of  him  out  of  the  window,  then  finally,  wearily  he  flung 
himself  on  the  bed  and  with  almost  a  smile  he  fell  asleep. 
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Christine  fastened  the  last  hook  of  the  new  frock  she  was 
wearing-,  tucked  a  lock  of  hair  in  place,  seized  the  current 
copy  of  the  New  Republic  and  descended  to  Robert.  It  was  the 
evening  after  Mrs.  Foxon's  dinner.  She  had  kept  him  wait- 
ing ten  minutes,  and  that  was  always  a  heinous  offense  in 
Robert's  eyes.  It  robbed  him  of  precious  time,  it  indicated  a 
displeasing  vanity  in  her,  and  it  wasn't  systematic. 

To-night,  however,  he  didn't  tease  her  at  all,  only  rose  very 
gravely  as  she  entered  the  library.  Christine  steadied  her- 
self mentally.  "You're  looking  very  beautiful  to-night» 
petite,"  he  said.  She  flushed.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  Rob- 
ert's praise.  He  was  always  chivalrous.  They  sat  down  in 
front  of  a  fire.  "What  did  he  think  of  Wilson's  note?"  Usu- 
ally they  had  pitched  battles,  she,  valiantly  flying  the  flags 
of  the  Republican  camp.  Robert  was  a  sturdy  Democrat.  But 
to-night  he  was  abstracted,  and  a  silence  fell  between  them. 

"Tell  me,  Robertus  ?"  said  Christine.  "There's  nothing,"  he 
said.  His  sensitive  mouth  set  in  a  hard  line.  He  stared 
gloomily  at  the  fire.  Christine  slid  from  her  chair  to  the  floor 
beside  him.  She  took  his  hand  and  held  it  against  her  breast. 
"Robertus,"  she  said,  softly.  "Don't,"  Peterson  drew  his. 
hand  away  sharply  and  buried  his  face,  "I  can't  bear  it"  he 
said,  "last  night,  Christine, — oh,  you  turned  it  nicely  enough — 
I  was  a  fool  at  the  time,  but  it  came  to  me  later  what  they 
all  meant.  Those  people  think  I  ought  to  be  a  recluse,  live 
apart  from  mankind  and  the  ways  of  men,  because  of  a 
grandfather  who  lost  his  mind.  My  father  was  sane  enough, 
wasn't  he?  Guns!  It's  enough  to  drive  anyone  mad.  "I 
can't  ask  you  to  marry  me,  Chistine,  even  though  I  love 
you." 

Christine  was  still  beside  him.  She  had  turned  her  face 
away  but  now  she  lifted  it  and  he  knew,  if  he  had  never  knov/n 
before,  that  his  love  was  returned.  She  looked  so  alive,  so 
beautiful.  He  couldn't  renounce  life  with  her,  but  he  must 
give  her  a  chance.  It  was  only  fair.  Putting  his  arm  around 
her  shoulders  and  bending  his  head  over  her's,  Peterson  gave 
himself  up  to  the  discussion.  Carefully  he  laid  the  facts  be- 
fore her,  gave  her  the  stock  arguments,  set  himself  to  demon- 
strate his  case  clearly,  concisely.     Never  had  he  been  more 
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keenly  analytical  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  sinceri- 
ty in  his  words.  He  seemed  as  if  engaged  in  an  academic  dis- 
cussion on  a  matter  which  he  could  not  conceive  to  affect  him 
vitally.  Christine's  shoulders  shook.  It  was  a  living  matter 
to  her.  All  her  maternal  instincts  were  aroused.  What  he 
called  generations  so  dispassionately,  she  called  babies.  No> 
she  could  not,  could  not!  She  could  give  up  anything,  even, 
yes,  even  life  with  Robert  rather  than  that.  But  it  was  so 
terrifying  that  it  had  to  be.  She  loved  him  so  completely. 
Robert's  arm  about  her  tightened  but  he  went  on  with  his  Ro- 
man numeral  I,  subhead  a,  b,  c  discussion. 

"Well,*  dearest,"  he  said  finally,  as  if  having  stated  the  fact 
of  the  labyrinth  she  was  to  produce  the  silken  cord  to  lead 
them  out. 

**Do !"  She  looked  up  at  him,  her  tears  streaming,  "There's 
nothing  to  do,  is  there  ?  We  couldn't  be  so  cruel — Why  Rober- 
tus !"  She  stopped  as  though  the  wickedness  of  such  a  thought 
desecrated  their  love.  "We'll  just  have  to  renounce  and  wait, 
dearest,  dearest.  Love  outlasts  death."  Robert  stared  at  her 
blankly.  Christine  would  put  the  thing  through  then.  There 
would  be  no  home,  they  were  to  let  science  dominate  their 
love  and  crush  it!  The  thing  was  monstrous,  they  were 
so  young,  they  loved!  And  yet  in  Christine's  words  he  read 
purpose.  He  knew  she  possessed  the  love  that  renounces 
the  thing  it  loves  to  save  the  soul  of  love.  "But,  darling^  we 
can  be  the  best  of  friends  as  we  have  always  been.  We  don't 
really  have  to  give  each  other  up." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  do,  that's  just  what  we  will  be  doing,  really 
giving  each  other  up." 

He  rose  to  go.  She  gave  him  her  hand  as  always,  then  sud- 
denly when  he  turned  away,  his  face  quivering,  she  moved 
quickly  toward  him.     Robert  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  Foxon  to  the  Rector's  wife  in 
Europe. 

"I  don't  really  think  Christine  is  engaged  to  Robert.  They've 
been  less  together  these  months,  but  of  course  that  may  be  be- 
cause Robert  has  been  trying  harder  to  get  on.     They  used  to 
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read  a  great  deal  and  twice  a  week  they  walked  over  to  North- 
ville  for  Italian  lessons  with  the  priest  there.  Christine  dis- 
covered him  though  he's  well  enough  known  to  the  Catholics 
in  the  vicinity.  They  think  he's  a  holy  man.  My  masseuse 
told  me  last  week,  sotto  voce,  her  eyes  popping  out  of  her  head 
that  *they  do  say  he's  seen  the  Christ  three  times.'  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he's  very  picturesque,  skin  like  parchment, 
eyes  that  bum  and  the  expression  of  a  Tintoretto  saint.  Chris- 
tine found  him,  on  one  of  her  walks,  reading  Dante.  He  has 
a  perfect  passion  for  it,  it  seems,  but  regards  it  in  the  light 
of  a  guilty  love.  She  persuaded  him  to  give  Robert  and  her- 
self lessons,  the  money  from  which  goes  to  the  poorj;  so  he 
feels  justified  now,  I  believe.  I  used  to  see  them  snowshoeing 
over,  Christine  looking  like  a  picture.  Mrs.  Catewalt  knitted 
her  a  red  muffler  with  lots  of  grey  furry  stripes  in  it,  and  it 
made  a  stunning  bit  of  color  against  the  snow.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  winter  she  began  to  look  better  than  I've  seen  her 
in  months.  We  had  all  been  worried,  she  seemed  so  pen- 
sive and  unhappy,  looked  actually  transparent  and  you  can 
believe  we  were  glad  to  see  her  look  natural  again.  She  talked 
about  Robert  a  great  deal.  They  were  forever  doing  some- 
thing queer  in  the  way  of  pilgrimaging.  He  read  to  her  while 
she  sewed  on  Kakilak  clothes,  etc.  etc.  Christine  was  posi- 
tively radiant  when  she  was  with  him,  but  he  looked  awfully 
'moony.'  He  seemed  to  get  more  and  more  discontented.  I'd 
catch  him  looking  at  her  sometimes  when  I  was  with  them 
with  a  horrid  savage  air  as  though  he  almost  wanted  to  de- 
stroy her  like  the  wicked  lover  in  the  Browning  poem.  Of 
course  Christine's  happiness  fell  off  when  she  saw  him  so  ob- 
viously miserable. 

^'Well,  as  I  say,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  finally 
Robert  went  away.  He's  very  well  established  I  hear  in  his 
uncle's  office  in  New  York.  Christine  came  over  yesterday 
glowing  with  an  account  of  a  big  case  he's  engaged  on,  which, 
if  he  wins,  means  prominence  almost  immediately.  But  when 
I  said  something  about  losing  her  soon,  her  face  changed  in 
a  moment.  *0h,  Robert  and  I  are  Platonics  if  there  ever  were 
such,'  she  said,   'We're  never  going  to  be  anything  less  than 
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friends/  She  was  pretty  final  about  it.  Isn't  it  queer,  Fanny? 
"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  there's  a  new  man  in  town,  very 
clever,  name  Van  Derver,  batchelor,  has  taken  the  Milton's 
old  red  brick  house  with  a  new  sundial  and  a  butler,  has  an 
income  which  is  an  income,  and  forty  years  to  put  a  line  or 
two  in  his  face  to  give  it  character  without  giving  it  an  air  of 
senility.  I've  had  him  to  dinner.  Christine  met  him  here. 
He  was  quite  evidently  charmed  with  her.  They  say  she's 
been  to  tea  with  his  aunt  and  him  in  his  rose  garden !" 

^  ^  i'fi  i-fi  :',i  >;s  i'fi  if. 

"Addio,  padre,"  Christine  called  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
*'till  Thursday  may  the  angels  guard  you."  The  priest  fol- 
lowed her  lovingly  with  his  eyes  as  she  swung  lightly  along 
the  path,  and  out  of  sight  behind  a  clump  of  gorse  bushes. 

"Ah,  Miss  Holmes,  good  afternoon."  It  was  Mr.  Van  Derver 
who  spoke.  He  knew  the  days  she  took  Italian,  and  he  had  de- 
veloped a  habit  of  strolling  in  that  direction  about  the  time 
she  was  likely  to  appear.  Christine  enjoyed  Mr.  Van  Derver, 
but  she  was  a  little  troubled  by  his  growing  attentiveness.  At 
first  she  had  accepted  it  in  the  most  unconscious  manner.  She 
liked  his  sober,  intelligent  conversation,  his  quiet  self-assur- 
ance which  had  not  the  slightest  taint  of  conceit.  He  knew 
men  and  women  of  importance  and  was  willing  to  talk  about 
them.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  Christine  liked  Mr.  Van  Derver 
very  much. 

This  afternoon  they  talked  of  trivial  things.  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  speak  of  anything  else,  as  if  he  had  an  all  im- 
portant question  in  his  mind  and  refused  to  diverge  from  it, 
yet  shrank  from  facing  the  crisis. 

They  had  been  stopping  briskly  for  some  time,  and  had 
stopped  on  the  edge  of  a  little  hill  to  look  behind  them  at  the 
tiny  church  set  among  the  great  Japanesque  pine  trees. 

"The  Padre  must  be  having  Vespers  now,"  Christine  said. 

"Christine,  Christine!"  she  heard  her  name  breathed,  hard- 
ly above  a  whisper.  She  turned  sharply  and  faced  him.  Very 
quietly  and  ardently,  yet  with  a  dignity  that  almost  made  her 
love  him,  he  told  her  of  his  love  for  her.  Christine  was  deep- 
ly moved.  There  was  a  sincerity,  a  reserve  in  the  man's 
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avowal  which  touched   the   finest  part  of  her.     But   she  an- 
swered calmly  enough,  "I'm  so,  so  very  sorry !" 

"Then  I'm  to  have  no  hope?" 

"No,  and  please  forget  that  you  have  hoped.  I  didn't 
realize!"     She  was  almost  sobbing  now. 

Mr.  Van  Derver's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  said,  "Chris- 
tine of  course  I've  heard  about  Robert  Peterson,  and  that 
you  quarreled  and  'broken  off'  as  the  village  gossips  have  it. 
And  I've  heard  from  him  in  New  York,  too.  His  uncle's  part- 
ner, Mr.  Dom,  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father's.  I  hoped  you 
knew  Peterson  is — is  practically  engaged  to  Miss  Dorn." 

"Mr.  Van  Derver!" 

"No,  you're  quite  wrong.  I'm  not  a  cad  in  telling  you  this. 
It's  a  fact  you'll  know  soon  anyhow — and — I  love  you !" 

Christine  was  a  little  bitter  and  very  weary  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  repeated,  "I'd  give  a  great  deal 
to  love  you.     But  his  marrying  can  make  no  difference." 

The  evening  paper  and  a  letter  from  Robert  lay  on  Chris- 
tine's dressing  table  when  she  reached  home.  She  opened  the 
letter  quickly  but  deliberately  and  read  it  unflinchingly 
through  to  the  end. 

"Chris,  petite  amie,  this  is  to  tell  you  I  shall  be  married 
next  month  to  Marie  Dorn,  uncle  Theo's  partner's  neice.  Marie 
knows  everything,  and  is  quite  willing  to  take  the  chance.  She 
says  she  loves  me  too  much  to  live  without  me.  She's  a  love- 
ly little  creature,  Chris,  a  sprite's  face  and  the  voice  of  a  lark. 
You'll  like  her,  too.  She's  anxious  to  meet  you.  I  think  we 
shall  probably  stop  in  Bradalabain  on  our  way  back  to  New 
York. 

"Are  you  still  studying  Italian  with  the  Padre?  Remember 
the  time  we  had  supper  in  his  modest  little  refectory  and  he 
read  Dante  to  us  for  hours  after?  Those  days  of  a  warm 
friendship  will  always  be  very  precious  to  me,  Chris.  Yoa 
were  such  a  dear  Miss  Plato. 

Aufwiedersehen, 

Als  immer  Robert." 


THE  TWELFTH 

HAZEL  BLACK  WELL  SADLER 

Forever  must  they  blind  my  hope? 

Those  bits  of  silver,  hated  lucre, 

That  gleaming  catch  and  hurl  into  my  eyes 

The  fires  of  my  self-made  Hell? 

My  mind,  whose  maddening  scope 

Can  now  so  plainly  sense  the  open  road, 

Was  then  too  small — filled  was  it  all 

By  a  trifling  bargain.     Yet  I  doubted — 

Had  I  but  known  ....  But  who  can  say, 

"Never  should  it  Ve  been  done?" 

Nay,  I  cannot  find  excuses! 

Never  shall  I  tread  that  road  divine, 

But  as  my  body  swings  before  the  eyes  of  men 

So,  blinded,  must  I  wander, 

Hopeless  and  despised,  eternally. 

For  though  all  others  may  forgive  me, 

Can  I  regain  the  self-respect 

Of  which  I  robbed  myself? 


TWO  OLD  WIVES*  TALE 

HESTER  ROSALYN  HOFFMAN 

Now  Vas  the  fearsome  night  of  All  Hallowe'en,  so  runs  my 
tale,  when  all  the  spirits,  loosed  from  their  tight-sealed  graves, 
rise  up  and  ride  the  swift  soot-black  chargers  of  the  wind; 
when  bloodless  ghosts  fare  forth  to  lure  the  timid  traveller 
into  bottomless  bogs;  when  all  the  powers  of  darkness  hold 
their  court.  It  lacked  but  fifteen  minutes  of  the  midnight 
hour  when  a  woman  sped  up  the  pathway  which  ran  between 
the  tomb-stones,  and  sought  her  shelter  'neath  the  old  church 
porch.  Some  imps  of  the  gale  shrilled  round  the  corner  and 
dragged  and  whipped  her  skirts  about  her.  Then  they  sped 
on  to  shake  the  dry  ivy  leaves  against  the  stones,  till  they 
cracked  like  the  stiff  cerements  of  the  dead,  to  shiver  the  lead- 
ed glasses  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  form  with  infinite  hatred,  and 
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finally  to  sigh  out  with  weird  moanings  and  groanings  in  the 
furthermost  corner  of  the  chu!rch-yard.  The  woman  must  for- 
sooth have  sensed  the  workings  of  some  unseen  powers,  for  she 
shivered  as  she  watched  the  dark  clouds,  lean  and  hungry  cats, 
chasing  one  another  across  the  face  of  the  moon.  Thus  it  was 
that  she  awaited  the  mystic  hour  of  twelve. 

"Aye,  but  thou  art  a  wicked  maiden,  Joan,  so  to  tempt  the 
devil  and  his  legions,"  and  she  crossed  herself  devoutly.  But 
that  mood  passed,  swift  as  a  scudding  leaf,  and  she  flung  back 
her  head  in  great  defiance. 

''She  shall  not  have  him,"  she  muttered,  ''and  'tis  now  we'll 
see  if  the  year'll  still  find  her  a-making  of  difficulties  betwixt 
my  Dick  and  me." 

And  as  she  waited,  the  wind  increased  in  fury,  and  all  the 
tall  trees  must  needs  bend  and  bow  and  twist  as  smirking 
courtiers  before  their  lord  the  king,  until  even  her  stout  heart 
faltered  from  the  wildness  of  the  night,  and  she  would  fain 
have  left  the  spot.  But  even  as  she  stepped  forth  her  foot 
upon  the  church  step,  the  town  clock  began  to  boom  the  hour. 
The  first  stroke  pealed  forth  full  clear  and  deep,  but  the  wind 
carried  the  next  so  far  to  the  southward  that  it  was  the  mere 
thin  ghost's  wail  of  a  sound.  As  the  third  resounded,  the 
pale  moon  shone  forth,  and  down  the  pathway  between  the 
blackened  grasses  and  the  twisted  trees  floated  the  eerie  form 
of  a  woman. 

The  wind  shrieked  triumphantly  and  penetrated  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  porch,  where  lay  the  dead  leaves  clotted  with  the 
autumn  rains.  And  they  rose  in  the  air  like  drunken  revellers 
in  a  sodden  dance  and  one,  like  a  tipsy  knave,  smote  Joan  full 
in  the  face.  A  scream  rose  to  her  lips,  but  to  be  torn  away  by 
the  jealous  gale.  A  cold  hand  clutched  her  throat,  she  wot 
not  'twas  her  own,  and  when  she  dared  look  again,  the  phan- 
tom had  vanished.  But  when  she  fared  forth,  her  cloak  close 
clutched  about  her,  venturing  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  in  shaking  fear  of  every  shadow,  she  could  not  but 
think  in  triumph  to  herself, 

"  'Twas  none  other  than  Peg  Bridges.  'Twas  the  same 
blue  petticoat  that  so   charmed   my  Dick.     She'll   lie  in  the 
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church-yard  before  another  year  has  passed,  for  she  has  in 
truth  been  called." 

^  ^  ^  :^  i'fi  i'fi  ^  ;;< 

And  the  year  sped  on  its  way  swiftly.  The  Yule  log  burned 
on  every  hearth  and  fell  in  ashes ;  the  New  Year  was  speedily 
born  and  as  quickly  aged;  the  crucifix  was  interred  in  the 
church  and  resurrected  with  joyful  Easter  hosannas;  the 
flowers  for  May-Day  blossomed  forth  and  withered,  as  did 
those  from  the  Feast  of  St.  John.  So  sped  the  days  and  the 
night  of  All  Hallowe'en  drew  nigh.  All  the  honest  folk 
of  the  village  and  the  humble  folk  who  served  in  the  lord's 
castle  high  on  the  hill,  wondered  at  the  friendship  that  the 
year  had  brought  between  two  kitchen  wenches  of  the  great 
lord's  house.  'Twas  open  gossip  that  poor  Dick  Spigot,  the 
candle-maker's  prentice,  could  neither  make  up  his  mind  one 
way  or  t'other,  so  roundly  appealing  were  Peg  Bridges'  blue 
eyes,  and  so  luring  Joan  Lo veil's  full  red  lips.  A  more  buxom 
pair  had  never  addled  a  poor  man's  head.  And  through  all 
the  festivals  of  the  year,  for  which  in  soon  Dick  must  needs 
choose  one  maiden  and  leave  the  other  for -some  other  timid 
loving  swain,  the  girls  had  laughed  and  sported  with  ne'er 
a  touch  of  that  jealousy  which  would  seem  but  natural  when 
two  maids  vie  for  the  affections  of  a  single  man.  Thej^  walked 
with  arms  entwined,  whispering  to  one  another  all  the  little 
secrets  in  which  girls  delight.  They  shared  a  common  bed; 
they  went  to  early  mass  together.  They  were  indeed  a  prob- 
lem for  poor  Dick,  for  Joan's  sallies  did  but  lend  color  to 
Peg's  modest  speeches,  and  Peg's  calm  demeanor  never  failed 
to  temper  Joan's  strange  flights  of  spirits.  Indeed,  he  could 
no  more  think  of  the  one  without  the  other  than  he  could  con- 
ceive a  candle  without  its  wick. 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind  when  the  great  lord  of  the  castle 
proclaimed  a  general  merry-making  to  tempt  the  close-sealed 
lips  of  Fate  on  the  night  of  All  Hallowe'en.  'Twas  Peg's  turn 
to  be  bidden  of  the  miserable  Dick,  who  first  wished  that 
'twere  Joan,  then  was  rejoiced  'twas  Peg,  then  thought  of 
Joan's  dark  eyes  and  repined,  then  knew  not  whether  he  was 
sad    or  glad,    when,  tightly    grasping   Peg's    plump  arm,  he 
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helped  her  struggle  up  the  hill.  And  he  hoped  blindly  that 
some  spirit,  filled  with  compassion  at  his  plight  would  aid  him 
in  his  long-debated  decision  that  very  night.  So  taking  leave 
of  care  he  laughed  as  joyously  as  the  rest  of  that  merry  throng, 
while  they  jostled  one  another  with  great  good  nature  in  the 
spacious  kitchen.  And  there,  indeed,  was  festive  cheer,  for 
great  pieces  of  meat  were  roasting  on  the  spit,  hot  drinks 
were  brewing  at  the  hob,  and  in  one  corner  Old  Tim  the  fiddler 
was  tuning  his  instrument  with  weird  shrieks,  whilst  Jack 
Brickbat  was  burnishing  his  tin  pipe  lovingly. 

But  the  fates  were  not  kind  to  Dick  the  candle-maker  on 
that  fateful  night,  for  the  nuts  that  he  and  Peg  burned  on  the 
hearth  together  did  start  apart  violently,  and  'twas  plain  to 
be  seen  that  he  and  Peg  would  never  be  joined  in  happj^  wed- 
lock. And  the  cabbage  stock  that  he  pulled  with  Joan  was  so 
small  and  crooked  and  had  such  a  bitter  taste  withal  that  it 
could  not  foretell  a  mating  with  that  lithe  and  moodful  maid. 
And  it  did  sore  grieve  his  heart  to  plunge  his  oiled  and  per- 
fumed head  into  a  great  tub  and  emerge  again,  but  to  find  that 
his  red  prize  had  meantime  been  floating  close  beside  one  burn- 
ing ear,  while  the  maids  for  whom  he  had  essayed  this  feat 
were  dancing  with  two  silversmiths. 

But  the  wench  Joan  did  not  dance  long,  for  her  heart  was 
sore  oppressed.  Full  early  she  slipped  away  from  the  merry- 
makings to  sit  disconsolate  in  the  little  room  that  she  and  Peg 
had  shared  all  through  the  by-gone  year.  The  strains  of  the 
squeaking  fiddle  and  the  shrill  pipe  floated  up  faintly,  inter- 
mingled as  they  were  with  the  gay  laughter  and  the  shuffling 
of  many  feet.  Would  Peg  be  seized  in  the  midst  of  her 
pleasures?  Would  she  grow  pale  and  stark  at  the  midnight 
hour?  Many  were  the  times  that  the  impetuous  Joan  had  re- 
pented her  rash  visit  to  the  church-yard.  A  rival  wears  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  she  is  one's  friend.  A  condescending  toler- 
ance for  the  blue-eyed  Peg,  whom  death  would  claim  so  soon, 
had  ripened  into  true  friendship,  and  she  was  doomed  to  die 
that  night!  Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  villager  tho 
summons  had  never  been  known  to  fail.  Had  not  Old  Nick, 
the  nailer  and  Young  Em,  the  inn-keeper's  daughter,  been 
called?     Did  not  Nick  sicken  and  die  before  the  j^ear  was  out? 
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And  was  not  Em  in  her  grave  before  the  grass  grew  green 
again.  Then,  indeed,  did  Joan's  heart  quake  as  she  thought 
of  the  winsome  Peg.  And  as  the  hour  of  twelve  drew  ever 
nearer,  she  could  not  abide  sitting  quietly,  but  must  needs 
rise  and  pace  the  floor.  The  one  candle  flickered  feebly  and 
cast  great  giant  shadows  of  malvolent  hobgoblins  on  the  wall. 
And  when  it  lacked  but  a  little  space  of  the  fatal  hour,  the 
door  opened  silently  and  Peg  entered  the  room.  Her  face  was 
indeed  pale  and  Joan  wondered  dully  what  strange  malady 
would  strike  her  down. 

''Thou'rt  here,  Joan,"  faltered  Peg,  in  a  voice  that  shook  as 
tender  leaves  in  the  first  spring  zephyr. 

Silent  as  on-coming  night  they  watched  each  other  with 
faces  blanched  like  unto  sun-bleached  sheets.  Dead  silent  was 
the  room.  No  spirits  rode  the  wind  that  night.  A  little 
breeze  swung  on  a  distant  shutter  and  it  creaked  full  dole- 
fully. A  dog  barked  in  the  village  far  below,  and  still  the 
fiddle  and  the  pipe  rollicked  on  in  the  great  kitchen.  The 
candle  burned  lower  and  wavered  uncertainly.  The  first 
stroke  of  twelve  resounded.  By  common  consent  the  two 
maids  sought  one  another's  arms  and  silently  counted  the 
clanging  strokes — one,  two,  three,  four.  The  twelfth  pealed 
forth  with  a  deadening  finality  and  neither  maiden  moved  a 
limb.  Full  two  minutes  stood  they  thus,  then  Peg  raised  her 
head, 

"Why,  Joan,  thou  'rt  alive!" 

"And  thou,  too,  Peg!" 

Then  did  Peg  burst  forth  in  a  storm  of  weeping. 

"Oh,  Joan,  Joan,"  she  sobbed,  "I  am  indeed  a  wicked  maid. 

Twas  last  Hallow's  Eve  I  went  forth  to  the  church-yard  to 
see  if  you  would  be  called  and  leave  poor  Dick  to  me.  But 
now  thou  'rt  alive,  Joan,  and  I  love  thee  full  well.  And  Dick, 
poor  addle-pated  Dick,  if  he  doth  love  us  both,  it  cannot  be  that 
he  loves  one  with  suflficient  fire  to  wed.  0,  'tis  so  wicked  I 
have  been,  so  veiy  wicked." 

Then  did  Joan  comfort  her  and  admonish  her  gently  against 
so  tempting  the  unseen  powers  that  guide  the  affairs  of  men, 
while  in  her  secret  heart  she  could  not  but  rejoice  that  Peg 
was  still  alive. 
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And  many  years  later  chanced  you  to  travel  by  a  certain 
highway,  mayhap  you  would  have  spied  a  tiny  way-side  tavern. 
And  had  you  entered  the  tap-room  with  its  carefully  sanded 
floor  and  gaily  shining  tankards,  you  would  have  found  two 
bustling  grand-dames  therein,  whose  brown  and  albeit  crink- 
led faces  with  their  soft  white  hair  did  closely  resemble  the 
little  spice  cakes  with  the  creamy  frosting  atop  which  they 
dispensed  with  so  much  cheer.  And  their  twinkling  eyes 
close  vied  with  the  home-brewed  ale  for  brightness.  And  if 
perchance  'twere  all  Hallow's  Eve  and  the  wind  whistled  down 
the  chimney,  telling  of  black  witches  that  rode  the  gale  with- 
out, old  Joan  and  Peg  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  recount  two 
tales.  But  strange  to  relate  the  two  tales  were  but  one,  with 
but  a  change  of  name  forsooth;  two  shivers  at  the  self-same 
spot,  two  shudders  at  the  self-same  moment.  And  when  the 
great  logs  fell  apart  and  the  showers  of  sparks  flew  up  the 
chimney  to  singe  the  toes  of  passing  spirits,  old  Peg  and  Joan 
sat  hand  in  hand  dreaming  of  their  foolish  maidenhood.  And 
thin  ghosts  might  wander  forth  o'er  the  country-side  to  raise 
the  hair  of  credulous  bumpkins,  and  demons  might  perform 
their  foulest  deeds,  but  all  was  warm  and  cheery  at  the  Sigii 
of  Ye  Twin  Tankards. 


SKETCHES 


NEO  PLATONISM 

ELIZABETH  STAPLETON 

The  thin  wail  increased,  and  a  tiny  fist  flapped  aimlessly 
above  the  edge  of  the  pink  basinette.  Bob  threw  down  his 
paper,  strode  toward  the  source  of  the  noise,  and  looked  an- 
xiously down  at  the  red  squirmer. 

''Helen,"  he  called,  "there's  something  the  matter  with  this 
child.     A  baby  doesn't  cry  like  this  when  he's  well." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  say — cut  out  that  confounded  noise — I  say  there's  some- 
thing the  matter  with  this  child." 

A  flushed  face  appeared  through  the  swinging  door  to  tho 
kitchen,  where  the  noise  of  running  water  and  rattling  pans 
still  continued.  "Oh  no — I  don't  think  so,  dear" — she  said, 
brushing  up  a  wisp  of  hair  with  the  back  of  a  floury  hand. 
"The  Doctor  said  we've  been  handling  him  too  much,  and  to 
let  him  cry  it  out.  He'll  be  all  right  soon,  if  you  just  let  him 
alone." 

"But — Great  Scott — come  and  look  at  him,  dear.  He's 
simply  purple — he'll  burst  a  blood-vessel  or  something." 

Helen  hurried  toward  her  husband  and  son,  "Well,  per- 
haps we  had  better  take  him  up.  You  hold  him.  Bob — dinner 
isn't  half  ready,  and  Peg  and  Scott  will  be  here  any  time  now," 
she  said.  "Here's  the  blanket,"  as  he  deftly  gathered  up  the 
small  bundle.  She  stopped  a  moment,  to  bestow  kisses  im- 
partially on  the  two — then  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Robert  Stow  Chase  Jr.,  once  in  his  father's  arms,  ceased 
crjang,  opened  wide  his  big,  blue  eyes,  and  stared  unblinking- 
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ly  at  the  ceiling.  Three  short  months'  life  among  mortals  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  sweets  of  victory.  Bob  looked  won- 
deringly  at  his  small  son.  "All  you  wanted  was  to  be  with 
your  Dad,  wasn't  it,  old  scout?  Pretty  fine  Dad  you've 
got— eh?" 

The  baby  was  unresponsive. 

"Want  to  sit  down,  old  man,  and  read  the  sporting  news?" 
continued  his  father,  conversationally.  "All  right,  come — " 
the  sound  of  voices  interrupted  the  one-sided  dialogue.  Mar- 
garet Stevens  rushed  in  like  a  veritable  whirlwind,  trailing 
the  all-enduring  Scott  in  her  wake.  With  a  swift  movement 
she  snatched  the  baby  into  her  arms. 

"You  blessed  infant,  you,"  she  said,  by  way  of  greeting. 
*'Bob,  you're  becoming  a  model  father!" 

"I  am  swallowed  up  in  the  fame  of  my  illustrious  son,"  he 
remarked,  sadly.  "Peg, — you  incorrigible  baby-lover!  Hello 
Scott, — glad  to  see  you.  Come  and  sit  down,  while  Peg  and 
Helen" — he  interrupted  himself — "Oh — Helen!  Here  they 
are!" 

"Yes,  dear,  I'm  coming.  Welcome,  people,"  she  said..  "As 
cook  I  won't  make  excuses  for  tardiness.  I'm  going  to  kid- 
nap Peg  and  make  her  help  me,  while  you  men  .sit  here  and 
talk.     Put  Sonny  in  his  basinette — he'll  be  all  right." 

Scott  smiled  as  the  girl  reluctantly  gave  up  the  child. 
*'Never  mind,  some  day  you'll  have  half  a  hundred  of  'em — in 
that  foundling  home." 

She  flashed  a  saucy  look  at  him.,  as  she  followed  Helen. 
"I'll  bet  you'll  want  to  help  when  I  do" — she  said. 

The  kitchen  was  a  scene  of  confusion.  Pans  and  half-pre- 
pared dishes  dotted  every  available  spot  on  the  table.  Helen 
Chase,  bride  of  little  over  a  year,  was  not  yet  skilled  in  the 
culinary  art.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  quality  of  pretty  help- 
lessness which  had  Anally  won  her  husband's  heart.  Bob 
Chase  stood  out  staunchly  for  the  old-fashioned  type  of  wo- 
man. And  so  they  had  been  married;  moved  into  the  pretty 
bungalow, — near  enough  the  city  for  commuting — and  had 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  blissfully  happy  lives  in  play- 
house fashion,  until  interruption — in  the  form  of  Robert  Jr. — 
appeared. 
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"A  baby  makes  so  much  difference/'  beamed  the  little 
mother,  importantly,  as  she  bustled  about.  ''Of  course,  he's  a 
very  remarkable  child,  anyway,  the  Doctor  says, — but  it  does 
make  life  seem  so  much  more  serious.  Bob's  worrying  now — 
wondering  how  we'll  teach  him  to  mind,  and  whether  he'll  be 
a  good  golfer.     It's  a  responsibility — I  tell  you." 

''But  don't  you  feel  tied  down?  Why,  you  haven't  been  a 
single  place  this  winter!" 

"Tied  down!  With  a  husband  and  cherub  and  home  like 
mine!  Why,  there's  nothing  that  compares  with  it.  Wait 
until  you  have  one  of  your  own.  Peg." 

"Umm — I  don't  believe  I  ever  shall.  You  see,  you  two  are 
unusual,"  Helen  nodded,  "and  there  are  heaps  of  married 
people  who  aren't  happy  at  all,  and  I'm  not  going  to  risk  it. 
I'll  just  have  men  friends,  and  follow  my  career, — and  mother 
orphan  asylum  babies." 

The  little  matron  looked  worried.  "Have  you  told  Scott?'* 
she  asked. 

"0,  yes — he's  Platonic,  too.  We  agree  perfectly. — Here, 
can't  I  help  you  by  mashing  those  potatoes?" 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  Helen,  answering  the  first  half  of  the 
remark — then,  as  she  took  up  the  roast — "No,  go  and  call  the 
men.  By  the  time  they  get  to  the  table,  everything  will  be 
ready." 

ii?  ^  ^iJ  ^  iiJ  >I<  ;!<  :Is 

Scott  Whitman  reviewed  the  evening  as  he  prepared  for 
bed.  It  had  been  perfect.  Bob  and  Helen  Chase  certainly  did 
entertain  royally,  he  thought.  It  was  not  so  much  Vv^hat  they 
did  for  their  guests,  as  it  was  their  irrepressible  happiness.  It 
seemed  infectious.  He  was  glad  Bob  had  married  someone 
like  Helen,  they  seemed  to  be  so  harmonious.  They  were 
tied  though — slaves  of  law,  and  bound  to  live  together  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  Bob  Jr.  was  just  another  knot  in  the 
string.  Now  he  and  Peg — a  Pegless  reverie  was  rare  in 
Scott's  scheme  of  things — now  he  and  Peg  were  different.  He 
had  to  admit  that  she  wasn't  pretty,  not  nearly  so  pretty  as 
Helen.  Her  hair  was  straight — her  eyes  small — though  lim- 
pid brown — her  nose  decidedly  "snub,"  and  her  mouth  child- 
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ish  and  piquant — and  he  liked  Peg  very  much.  It  was  so 
comforting  to  know  that  she  wasn't  inclined  toward  silly  senti- 
ment, either.  Plato  had  been  right,  after  all.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  way  she  had  mothered  the  baby,  and  doubted. 
He  couldn't  remember  what  Plato  said  about  that,  and  won- 
dered if  such  an  important  point  had  been  omitted.  Peg  cer- 
tainly hadn't  treated  the  child  the  way  a  disinterested  person 
should  treat  a  knot  in  the  tie  that  binds.  Then  the  memory  of 
her  last  words  reassured  him.  What  was  it  she  had  answered 
Bob,  when  he  had  teased  them  about  settling  down?  ''Scott 
and  I  are  original,  we're  going  to  fool  you  all." 

In  the  same  strain,  though  with  a  somewhat  different 
emphasis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  were  carrying  on  a  discussion 
in  the  privacy  of  their  little  cretonne-hung  bedroom.  In  the 
year  they  had  known  Margaret  Stevens,  they  had  come  to  like 
her  very  much  and  as  is  the  custom  of  young,  and  happily 
married  people,  they  were  anxious  that  their  friends  should 
enjoy  an  equally  blissful  existence.  Besides,  it  was  Peg  wha 
had  taken  Helen  under  her  wing,  when  Bob  first  brought  his- 
bride  to  Pelhamwood,  and  it  was  Scott,  Bob's  old  college  chum, 
who  had  introduced  them.  Therefore,  it  was  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  the  Chases  should  recognize  these  little 
attentions ;  and  no  way,  they  thought,  could  be  better,  and 
more  mutually  agreeable  than  to  present  Peg  with  Scott,  and 
vice  versa.  True,  the  two  had  known  each  other  long  before 
the  advent  of  Bob  and  Helen,  but  there  had  been  no  one  to 
further  the  friendship,  and  this  they  decided  to  do.  It  was, 
therefore,  disappointing,  that  the  effect  of  the  ideal  life  of 
the  Chase  family  should  have  no  more  noticeable  influence. 

'Tm  afraid  they're  hopeless,"  sighed  the  little  matron. 

''Never  mind,  hon,"  said  Bob.  "They'll  get  over  it.  0^ 
course  we  don't  like  to  brag,  but  we  think  that  the  sight  of  us 
should  make  anybody  envious  enough  to  take  the  final  leap, 
don't  we  ?" 


Warm  weather  came  early  that  year.  After  a  cold,  drizzly 
spring,  the  world  had  jumped  straight  into  midsummer  heat,. 
of  the  kind  that  drives  men  to  the  golf  links,  and  women  to  the 
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dressmaker's.  It  was  toward  the  latter  place  that  Helen. 
Chase  was  bound  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  June.  Bob  was 
coming  home  early,  and  she  had  'phoned  Peg  to  come  over 
and  stay  with  the  baby — so  she  felt,  in  a  measure,  justified  in 
going.  She  must  have  some  new  clothes  I  Besides,  she  was 
sure  that  a  refreshing  hour  with  her  small  son  would  do  Mar- 
garet Stevens  good.  The  girl  looked  tired  and  thin  lately. 
Peg  sank  back  into  the  delicious  depths  of  the  big 
wing  chair  in  the  Chase's  cosy  living-room  and  sighed 
contentedly.  A  tiny  breeze  from  the  window  Vv'hipped  away 
the  curtain — and  a  spray  of  lilac  showed  in  the  revealed 
space,  above  the  basinette  of  the  peacefully-sleeping  Robert 
Jr.  It  was  too  lovely  even  to  read,  though  a  dutiful  finger 
held  the  place  between  the  leaves  of  Van  Dyke's  "Blue 
Flower."  Of  course,  one  couldn't  be  happy  this  way  for- 
ever, but  it  was  nice  to  have  a  home  like  that.  She  rather 
hoped  Bob  wouldn't  come  home  early.  It  was  so  peace- 
ful to  have  the  house,  just  as  it  was,  to  herself.  If  she  had  a 
home,  she  would  furnish  it  just  that  way,  she  thought — only, 
of  course,  there  would  be  more  books.  Bob  and  Helen  didn^t 
read  extensively,  not  nearly  so  much  as  she  and  Scott  did  I  A 
little  gurgle  broke  the  girl's  reverie,  and  she  stole  softly  over 
to  the  baby.  Staring  up  at  her  with  blue-eyed  wonder,  he 
raised  his  tiny  hand,  and  grasped  her  fingers  as  she  bent  down. 
It  was  too  much  of  a  temptation,  and  Peg,  disregarding  the 
little  mother's  parting  command  to  "just  let  him  lie  in  his 
basket — he's  cooler  so" — gathered  the  small  bundle  in  her 
arms,  and  returned  to  the  chair.  Curling  him  up  in  that 
way  that  is  so  natural  to  all  womankind,  she  began  to 
croon  a  lilting  Southern  lullaby.  By  a  temporary  mental 
mirage,  the  soft,  little  form  in  her  arms  became  her  own,  and 
she  was  singing  of  her  mother-love,  here  in  her  own  cozy  home. 
Her  dream-life  of  extreme  youth  seemed  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come a  wonderful  reality.  Deep  in  the  charm  of  the  make- 
believe,  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open — nor  Bob's  voice  as  he 
called.  "Go  in  and  make  yourself  at  home,  Scott.  I'm  go- 
ing up  to  get  on  garden  togs — be  down  in  a  second."  Not  un- 
til his  "Greetings,  Feggy,"  as  he  gazed  smilingly  down  at  her, 
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did  the  girl  notice  the  tall  young  man  who  had  entered.  Then^ 
as  she  looked  up,  it  came  over  her  like  a  flash.  It  was  he  who 
was  keeping  her  from  a  home  of  her  own  like  this.  It  was 
his  fault  they  had  chosen  the  ''safe  and  sane"  friendship.  It 
was  he  who  had  broken  even  her  reverie.  She  did  not  stop  to 
reason — blind  fury  was  moving  her,  and  rising,  baby  in 
arms,  she  blazed  at  him.  *'I  hate  you,  Scott  Whitman — and 
I  hate  your  Platonic  ideas.  You  can  watch  this  baby,  Tm  go- 
ing home !"  And  she  deposited  the  burden  in  his  basinette 
and  fled.  , 

Scott's  astonished  gaze,  following  the  retreating  figure,  en- 
countered Bob  Chase  as  he  came  into  the  room.  Obviously, 
he  had  witnessed  the  scene.  The  younger  man  walked  to  the 
window,  and  busied  himself  with  contemplation  of  the  scen- 
ery.    "You  heard?"  he  said,  without  turning. 

"Yes — can  I  help,  old  man?     What's  the  trouble?" 

"Darned  if  I  know.    I  never  saw  Peg  that  way  before." 

"Perhaps  she  isn't  well — this  confounded  heat  .  .  .  "volun- 
teered Bob,  soothingly.  "Come  out  and  help  me  garden,  and 
forget  it — she'll  get  over  it  all  right." 

The  light  of  triumph  shone  in  Helen's  eyes,  when  her  hus- 
band told  her  of  the  incident.  "Why,  you  dear,  old  goose — 
don't  you  see?"  she  said. 

■  "Well  no,  I  can't  say  that  I  do — not  being  gifted  with  that 
marvelous  feminine  institution  they  call  intuition.  Out  with 
it!" 

"Why,  Peg  has  just  found  out  that  they're  in  love,  and  she's 
impatient  because  he  hasn't  made  the  discovery  before  this." 

"But  why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  she  act  like  a  raving  maniac 
about  it?"  asked  Bob,  curiously. 

"Dearest,  you're  hopeless  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
women,"  answered  his  wife  wisely.  "Do  you  blame  her  for 
being  anxious  to  have  a  happiness  like  ours,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— when  she  knows  it  will  come  eventually?" 

"Eventually — why  not  now?  It's  simple  enough — if  he 
loves  her." 

"Of  course  he  does.  Everyone  but  Scott  himself  can  see 
that.     But  I'm  not  sure  it's  so  simple." 
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"Certainly  it  is — I'll  just  put  him  wise."  He  spoke  like  a 
man  who  had  settled  the  momentous  affairs  of  a  nation. 

'That  won't  do  any  good.  Peg  probably  is  heartbroken  now 
thinking  she's  given  herself  away  and  ten  to  one  she 
wouldn't  see  him,  if  he  did  wake  up  to  the  real  state  of  things. 
No,  it'll  have  to  work  itself  out,  I  guess." 

"Ye  gods!  I  am  married  to  a  philosopher.  You  certainly 
are  a  general  manager  of  'affaires  de  coeur.'  Look.  I  re- 
sign!" then,  half-seriously,  "Well — tue  had  to  work  out  otir 
own  salvation, — and  now — look  at  us!  Believe  me,  nobody 
had  to  tell  me  when  I  loved  you !" 

Helen  Chase  smiled  in  childish  delight.  "Bob,  you  dar- 
ling," she  said  illogically,  kissing  his  ear.  "We'll  simply 
have  to  keep  on  setting  an  example,  and  m.aybe,  after  a  while. 
Scott  will  come  to." 

The  Chases's  self-appointed  task  had  begun  to  look  hope- 
less. June  had  melted  into  July,  and  July  into  August,  and 
there  were  still  no  signs  of  capitulation  between  the  erring 
ones.  It  was  drawing  near  time  for  vacation,  when  Helen 
and  Bob  had  planned  to  go  to  the  mountains,  and  they  hated 
to  leave  the  affair  in  its  present  state.  On  several  occasions 
had  they  endeavored  to  bring  the  two  together — but  wily  Peg 
had  managed  to  avoid  Scott.  He,  on  his  part,  after  twice  at- 
tempting to  gain  an  explanation,  gave  up,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  injured  dignity.  The  girl  declared  that  she  could  not  and 
would  not  see  him,  after  the  revelation  she  had  made,  and  he, 
with  man-like  blindness,  took  her  attitude  as  indicative  of  dis- 
like, and  stayed  away.  He  missed  her  gay  comradeship  keen- 
ly, but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  remedy  matters.  So  it  was 
that  he  dropped  into  the  Chases'  home  one  sultry  Saturday 
afternoon  in  August,  hoping  to  soothe  his  feelings  by  a  game  of 
tennis  with  Bob.  Just  as  he  came  up  the  steps,  the  door 
opened  and  Helen  rushed  out,  followed  by  her  husband.  She 
cried  out  gaily, 

"Scott,  you  godsend,  Bob's  taking  me  into  the  city  for  a 
hurry  call  on  the  dentist,  and  we  have  no  one  to  leave  the  baby 
with.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  woman  across  the  street  but 
she's  so  touchy  about  it.  Now,  I  won't  have  to.  You  will 
stay,  wont'  you?"  she  said,  anxiously. 
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*^Sure.  What'll  I  do  if  he  cries,  though?"  Scott  looked 
discomfited. 

''Just  let  him  ciy.  He'll  be  all  right  ,and  we  won't  be  gone 
long.  It's  just  that  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  leaving  him  alone. 
Thank  you  so  much."     She  swung  off  down  the  path  with  Bob. 

Scott,  once  inside,  tiptoed  cautiously  to  the  crib,  and  looked 
down.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  Chase  family  lay  wrapped  in 
slumber.  Scott  sighed  in  relief,  carefully  lit  his  pipe,  and  sat 
down  for  a  perusal  of  the  paper.  The  hammock,  swung  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  yard,  looked  inviting,  but  the  man 
looked  toward  the  baby,  and  turned  away  from  temptation. 
He  had  promised  to  stay  inside.  The  paper  proved  more  in- 
teresting than  he  had  expected.  He  consoled  himself  by  read- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  the  tennis  tournament.  Chan  Kent 
had  just  beaten  a  tie-set  by  his  quick  returns,  when  the  de- 
cisive voice  of  Robert  Jr.  broke  the  silence.  Scott  looked  an- 
noyed, but  continued  reading.  "Mr.  Kent  scored  in  the  final 
game" — yell —  ''by  his  rapid" — squeal — "cut — serve" — yell. 
He  threw  down  his  paper,  and  went  over  and  jiggled  the  crib 
wildly.  The  cries  increased,  it  was  apparent  that  the  young 
tyrant  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  any  such  unmanly  means. 
His  little  fists  made  frantic  circles  in  the  air,  and  his  face  was 
puckered  out  of  semblance  of  a  human  being.  The  man  be- 
came worried — babies  didn't  cry  like  that  unless  they  were  ill. 
He  couldn't  remember  ever  having  acted  that  way  in  his  ex- 
treme youth,  without  some  just  and  sufficient  cause.  The 
child  must  be  suffering  terribly !  Gingerly  he  reached  down, 
gathered  up  the  small  squirming  bundle,  and  started  to 
walk  the  floor.  He  had  read  of  fathers  doing  that — and  had 
laughed — he  thought  ironically.  "Poor  little  scout,"  he  said, 
tenderly.  The  cries  had  abated  for  a  moment,  but  only  to 
gain  strength  for  a  fresh  attack.  Then  he  decided.  A  wo- 
man would  probably  know  what  to  do  for  the  child,  and  Peg 
was  the  only  one  he  knew,  anywhere  near.  He  stepped  to  the 
'phone.  Mrs.  Stevens  answered — "Margaret  was  not  at 
home — but — wait — she  was  just  coming  in.  Yes,  she  would 
tell  her  that  she  was  wanted  at  once  over  at  the  Chases."  As 
he  finished  speaking,  Scott  felt  the  little  form  in  his  arms  grow 
quieter,  and  saw  the  tiny  fist  unclench.     The  cries  stopped  as 
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suddenly  as  they  had  started,  and  grasping  one  of  the  man's 
fingers  with  his  wee  hand,  the  baby  looked  up  in  dewy-orbed 
contentment.  Scott  looked  down,  curiously  and  afraid  to 
break  the  charm  which  seemed  to  envelope  the  youngest 
Chase,  and  sat  down  carefully  in  the  big  wing  chair — his  stiff 
arms  softening  a  little  as  the  child  nestled  down. 

By  the  time  Peg  had  reached  the  Chase  home,  her  mind  had 
run  the  entire  gamut  of  possible  catastrophes.  The  voice,  her 
mother  said,  had  been  a  man's — doubtless  Bob's.  Helen  was 
probably  ill,  and  they  wanted  her  to  help  with  the  baby.  She 
did  not  stop  to  ring — but  rushed  in,  only  to  come  face  to  face 
with  Scott.  He  put  a  warning  finger — "Sh — he's  asleep 
now. — Poor  little  tyke."  He  shifted  the  weight  deftly  to  his 
left  arm. 

"But  what — how — why — ?"  gasped  the  girl,  uncomprehend- 
ing. 

"He  was.  crying  so — I  thought  he  was  sick.  Bob  and  Helen 
have  ffone  out"  he  explained,  somewhat  embarrassedly. 
"I'm  sorry  I  made  such  a  fuss."  He  looked  protectingly  down 
at  the  sleeping  baby. 

Peg  watched  him  a  minute  in  silence,  trying  to  understand 
this  new  phase  of  the  man  before  her.  Then  she  held  out  her 
arms.     "Shall  I  take  him,  now?"  she  said. 

A  great  light  broke  over  Scott.  Standing  there,  he  sud- 
denly understood  how  she  had  felt  on  that  memorable  day, 
when  their  positions  had  been  reversed.  A  latent  spark  of 
the  eternal  mystery  of  love  and  life  kindled  in  his  breast,  and 
he  saw  the  girl  before  him  in  her  true  light — for  the  first 
time  as  his  mate.     His  voice  was  husky. 

"Peg — dear — I've  been  such  a  fool."  He  held  out  his  free 
right  armx.     "Won't  you  give  me  another  trial?" 

"I'm  not  up  to  Plato,"  she  answered,  heroically. 

"Hang  Plato,"  said  Scott. 

Peg's  face  answered. 

Bob  and  Helen  Chase  stopped  at  the  door,  and  uttered  a 
simultaneous  "0."  The  little  group  in  the  center  of  the  room 
hastily  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  parts.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence — then  Helen  came  to  the  rescue. 
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"That  precious  baby,"  she  said.  ''Give  him  to  me  this 
minute — you  two  irresponsible  children  have  squashed  him 
out  of  shape." 

"I  think  you'll  find  him  all  there,  Madam  Mother,  though  he 
is  a  little  shopworm.  We  took  good  care  of  him,  Scott  in« 
sisted.  ''Well  he  certainly  looked  like  the  proverbial  third  of 
a  crowd  when  we  came  in,"  attested  Bob.  "Fess  up  now — 
you  two — and  tell  us  we've  been  right  all  the  time." 

"You  bet  you  were,"  began  Scott,  but  Helen  interrupted 
him,  as  she  snatched  a  little  gold  baby  pin  from  its  unstable 
position  on  his  coat.  "It's  Sonny's,"  she  said,  in  laughing  ex- 
planation. "I  dressed  him  in  such  a  hurry,  I  probably  didn't 
fasten  it  securely.  What  a  mercy  it  didn't  stick  into  him  and 
make  him  cry!" 

Peg's  glance  met  Scott's  as  he  looked  up,  and  a  smile  flashed 
between  them.  Then  with  a  gesture,  half-masterful,  half- 
shy,  he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  faced  the  other  two. 

"Would  you  mind,  very  much,  if  I  kept  that  pin?"  he  asked» 
slowly.  "You  see — I'm  not  much  good  at  explaining — but — 
well — that's  the  pin  that  stabbed  Plato." 


TWO  LOVE  LYRICS 

MARGERY  SWETT .  . 

On  The  Path. 

Butterflies  gay  over  hills  of  green, 

Fair  dabbles  of  light  above  the  bright  grasses, 

Are  you  drunk  with  the  aroma  of  flowers  between, 

— Hidden  flowers,  that  lie  in  lovely  masses? 

Is  that  why  you  reel  in  your  flitterings  fleet. 

As  over  soft  petals  your  dusted  wings  beat 

From  the  cups  of  the  flowers'  devotions? 

Or  is  there — like  ripples  on  green  summer  wheat — 

Pure  joy  in  such  fine  aimless  motions, 

That  makes  you  find  bliss  in  your  riotings  sweet, 

— The  same  joy  that  plays  havoc  with  oceans. 

O  butterflies,  oceans  and  tall  green  wheat. 

The  joy  of  sheer  motion  may  seem  very  sweet 

As  you  play  with  the  breezes  above, 

Would  you  grieve  if  I  told  you,  you  never  can  know. 

The  rapturous  joy  with  which  I  go, 

The  breathless  music  that  drives  my  feet 

As  I  climb  this  flowery  path  to  meet 

The  one  I  live  to  love. 

The  Love  Token. 

Foolish  and  weak,  I  give  this  to  you. 

Lest  my  heart  be  too  soon  broken. 

Will  you  remember  that  I  loved 

After  you've  lost  the  token? 

Or  after  the  day  of  your  love  has  gone  by. 

Will  you  find  it  and  call  it  fair. 

And  stay  for  a  moment  to  ponder  and  try 

To  remember  who  placed  it  there? 
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TINTAGEL 

CORA  ROWLAND 

I  know  a  place  where  the  red  moors  come  rolling  down  to 
the  sea,  and  plunge  black,  rocky  noses  into  the  brine.  The 
moor  is  as  bare  as  if  swept  by  a  giant's  broom;  wide,  wide 
and  very  sweet.  And  in  clear  weather  the  sea  is  blue  like 
the  very  heart  of  sapphire,  and  it  sparkles  in  the  sunlight, 
catching  the  little  sunbeams  and  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
them;  then  breaking  in  creamy  foam  against  the  black  rock. 

Where  the  cliffs  tumble  into  the  sea  there  is  a  castle,  a  castle 
old  in  story.  Tintagel  and  Caerleon!  Names  of  magic,  names 
of  passion.  Like  its  name,  Tintagel  is  clean  and  windswept, 
and  quaintly  beautiful.  Here  Gorloi  held  his  court  in  days 
of  old,  and  the  fair  Igrayne  peered  out  over  the  sea  for  the 
coming  of  Uther's  ships.  Here  came  Arthur,  the  spotless 
king.  The  land  was  filled  with  enchantment,  and  some  of  it 
is  left  today.  King  Arthur's  castle  is  now  only  a  warm  brown 
ruin,  but  it  is  stately  still.  The  broken  walls  and  crumbling 
arches  have  a  poetry  of  their  own. 

In  witching  seasons  it  is  hardly  safe  to  wander  through  the 
ruins,  lest  one  be  caught  in  spells  of  Faerie,  or  see  a  vision  of 
fair  Morgan-Le-Fay,  and  pine  away  to  die.  For  the  spell  of 
Fairyland  is  over  all.  Tintagel  is  not  for  mere  mortals ;  there 
immortality  dwells. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ALICE  IN  COLLEGE 

ANNA  PARKER  FESSENDEN 

Alice  was  growing  very  tired  of  sitting  on  her  couch  and  do- 
ing Horace.  "What's  the  use  of  studying  an  old  dead  language, 
anyhow?"  she  was  musing  when  she  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  she 
felt  herself  sliding,  slipping  down  a  long,  long  rope,  and  then 
twisting  in  and  out  through  window-ladders.  Finally  shfi 
landed  stiff-legged  by  a  sign  which  said,  **Do  not  cross  here/' 
and  beside  it  stood  a  funny  little  rabbit  in  a  black  gymnasium 
suit,  who  was  saying, — 

"Be  careful  of  your  landing  position,  knees  bent,  arms  at 
the  side." 

In  spite  of  the  rabbit's  distressed  countenance,  Alice  was  not 
a  bit  hurt,  but  she   jumped   up  and  looked  around  her.     All 
about  were  brick  buildings,  very  much  alike,  and  yet  different. 
So  were  the  girls  whom  she  saw  filing  out  of  them,  when  a  bell 
rang — somewhere  near  at  hand.     No  one  looked  at  her  nor 
spoke   to   her,  but  each   one   seemed  to  be  muttering  to  her 
neighbor,  "Don't  know  a  thing,  my  dear."     Alice  tried  to  ask 
one  of  them  what  "thing"  they  wanted  to  know,  but  no  one 
heard  her,  so  she  turned  to  the  caterpillar  who  was  crawling 
up  the  little  green  sign  in  a  business-like  manner. 
"What  does  this  sign  mean,  *Do  not  cross  here'?" 
"Silly  creature,  it  means  don't  walk  on  the  grass." 
"But,"  said  Alice,  "there's  no  grass  to  walk  on." 
"Well,  there  would  be  if  you  didn't  walk  on  it.     Don't  delay 
me,  I've  got  something  else  to  do,  besides  talk  to  j^ou,"  and  off 
he  wiggled. 
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Again  Alice  was  alone.  "Everyone  seems  in  an  awful  hurry 
here/'  she  mused.  ''I  wonder  where  they're  all  going.  I'll 
stop  some  one.  Good  morning,"  she  called  to  a  girl  who  was 
hurrying  by  with  an  armful  of  books.  The  girl  stopped  and 
looked  down  at  Alice. 

'^Don't  say  'good-morning',  say  'hello',  it's  more  democratic. 
If  you  expect  to  have  anyone  like  you  around  here,  you've  got 
to  be  democratic." 

Alice  said  "hello"  to  herself  to  see  how  democratic  it  sound- 
ed and  continued  her  questions.  "Where  is  everyone  going 
in  such  a  hurry  with  so  many  books  ?" 

"To  Seelye." 

"To  see  whom?" 

"Seelye,  Seelye  Hall,  stupid.     Vm  in  a  hurry.     Good-bye." 

"Hello,"  said  Alice  in  a  most  democratic  manner  to  the  next 
person,  who  was  carrying  an  armful  of  books. 

"Good-morning,"  came  the  answer,  with  a  supercilious  lift 
of  eye-brows. 

"Are  you  going  to  see  Lee  Hall,  too?"  went  on  Alice,  never 
losing  courage. 

"Certainly  not,  this  hour.  I'm  going  to  Lily,  and  besides 
'Never  stop  a  faculty  on  her  way  to  a  class'."  The  personage 
swept  along  the  tar  walk. 

Alice  stepped  back  behind  a  bush  to  recover,  and  to 
straighten  out  her  thoughts.  "Girl  one  said  that  everyone 
wanted  to  see  Lee  Hall.  Girl  two  said  she  was  a  faculty  and 
was  going  to  Lily.  I  wonder  if  Lily  is  Lee's  sister.  I  wonder 
what  a  faculty  is  anyhow.  I  heard  Mother  say  someone  had 
a  faculty  with  children.  Maybe  this  is  a  faculty  with  chil- 
dren, but  she  need  not  be  so  cross  to  me,  and  besides  she 
seemed  too  young  to  have  chidren.  Well,  I'll  try  again,  but 
this  time  I'll  say  both." 

"Hello,  good-morning,"  called  Alice  to  another  passer-by, 
this  time  a  man.  He  stopped,  took  off  his  hat  and  looked  at 
Alice. 

"Where'  you  going?" 

"To  a  rehearsal." 

"A  rehearsal  for  what?" 
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"  'You  Never  Can  Tell'  "  he  replied  and  went  off  swinging 
his  cane  in  the  air. 

Alice  sighed  deeply.  ''It's  getting  worse  and  worse.  Every- 
one goes  in  the  same  direction,  but  no  one  to  the  same  place, 
I  don't  like  it  very  much  here.  I'll  try  just  one  more  person 
and  if  I  don't  understand  what  it  says  I'm  going  home — if  I 
can." 

"Hello,  good-morning,"  she  whispered  in  a  timid  voice  to  a 
jolly-looking  girl  with  a  blue  norfolk  coat,  and  a  Bible  under 
her  arm.  The  girl  stopped  and  looked  down  at  Alice  with  a 
giggle. 

"Where'  you  going?"  ventured  Alice  once  more. 

"To  College.     Why?" 

"I  was  just  wondering." 

And  off  swung  the  girl,  murmuring,  "Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah." 

"Well,  she's  the  first  one  who  has  said  a  word  I  could  under- 
stand. My  sister  went  to  college.  I  guess  I'll  follow  her  and 
iind  out  what  it's  like."  Off  trotted  Alice  along  the  tar  walk, 
hurrying  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  girl  who  was  on  her  way 
to  college.  But  alas,  at  that  moment  a  bell  rang  and  out 
poured  another  stream  of  girls  from  the  brick  buildings.  Poor 
Alice  lost  sight  of  her  girl.  Then  she  was  sad  indeed  and  so 
began  to  cry  softly  to  herself  and  to  wish  she  could  get  home. 

At  last  someone  noticed  her.  This  someone  stooped  down 
and  patted  her  on  the  cheek.  At  this  Alice  opened  her  eyes 
and  before  her  stood  her  room-mate,  beaming  with  joy. 

"There's  no  sense  in  doing  your  Horace,"  she  cried.  "All 
the  Latin  faculty  are  going  to  a  Classical  Convention  in 
Springfield  tomorrow." 


MY  ROOM  AT  NIGHT 

HESTER  ROSALYN  HOFFMAN 

A  thin  oblong  of  red — that's  the  transom; 

A  small  ball  of  fire — that's  the  key-hole; 

A  patch  of  blue-gray  mist — that's  the  window; 

A  gulping  and  gurgling — that's  the  radiator; 

A  wakeful,  restless  thing — that's  me; 

A  silly  verse — that's  the  consequence. 


OBSERVE  THE  OBSERVATORY 

MARGERY  SWETT 

We  are  told  in  Graham  Hall  that  a  dome  dominates  the  sur~ 
rounding  landscape.  We  would  not  need  to  be  told.  We  have 
eyes.  If  it  did  not  dominate  last  spring  when  it  was  beauti- 
fully  white,  it  does  now.  It  has  been  painted.  So  has  the 
rest  of  the  Observatory. 

Paint  the  color  of  scraped  flesh  and  the  green  of  faded 
caterpillars  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  natural  sciences,  but 
we,  alas,  are  not  used  to  excesses,  and  this  is  almost  a  de- 
bauche.  And  as  for  that  cold,  greasy  gray  dome,  it  clashes 
with  everything,  even  the  very  sky.  Orange  or  scarlet  would 
have  been  better.  What  the  psychological  effect  of  being 
dominated  by  so  dismal  a  dome  will  be,  we  cannot  say  now. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  student  body  will  accept  it  unquestion- 
ingly  as  something  imposed  by  authority.  In  these  days  of 
epidemics  one  accepts  what  is  imposed  by  authorities.  And 
as  for  the  reds  and  greens,  time  may  dim  them — though  it 
might  save  time  to  repaint  them. 

Of  course  we  are  the  ones  who  really  pay  for  all  this  paint — 
at  least  those  of  us  who  are  beginning  Astronomy.  Do  you 
think  the  enormous  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  extent 
and  brilliancy  of  paint  is  merely  a  coincidence?  No.  All  this 
abundance  of  decoration  is  surely  to  celebrate  the  new  im- 
portance of  the  department.  It  could  afford  to  be  unobtru- 
sive when  it  boasted  only  forty  students — or  rather,  it  could 
not  afford  to  be  otherwise,  for  though  forty  students  may  be 
allowed  to  work  in  scholarly  obscurity,  one  hundred  and  forty 
cannot  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Think  of  the  embarrassingly 
large  sum  of  money  collected  in  Astronomy  fees!  People 
would  say,  ''Where  does  all  the  money  go?"  We  all  like  to  see 
where  our  money  goes.  Hence  the  undue  expenditure  on 
paint.  The  whole  college,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been 
touched  up  with  what  was  left  over.     Consider  the  library. 
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We  must  not  be  too  harsh  on  the  decorative  attempts  of  a 
nouveau  riche  department,  but  we  are  very  glad  that  not  all 
popular  courses  charge  fees.  Some  departments,  to  be  sure^ 
are  deeply  imbedded  in  conservatism,  but  we  are  a  little  afraid 
to  trust  departments  that  have  sprung  into  prominence  under 
the  new  curriculum.  For  instance,  the  Department  of  Span- 
ish has  tripled  its  enrollment.  We  hope  that  this  fact  will  not 
find  expression  in  pigments. 

We  must  call  upon  the  student  body  to  act  in  a  disinterested 
way  next  spring  when  it  makes  out  next  year's  course  card. 
We  must  consider  the  appearance  of  the  campus  when  we  elect 
new  courses,  or  what  will  become  of  us !  If  we  do  this,  per- 
haps in  time  we  may  get  our  scenery  under  control.  In  the 
meantime  things  look  pretty  dark.  Especially  the  dome.  It 
dominates. 


GHOSTS 

ELSIE  GARRETSON  FINCH 

This  place  is  haunted  by  a  thousand  ghosts; 
I  meet  them  sometim.es  just  as  twilight  falls, 
Hurrying  through  the  campus,  silent  shapes, 
That  linger  in  the  shadow  of  the  halls. 
And  sometimes  in  a  corner  of  the  "Libe," 
As  dreamily  I  drowse  above  my  books, 
Before  the  lights  are  lighted,  there  they  come, 
And  one  less  timid,  o'er  my  shoulder  looks 
And  whispers  in  my  ear,  "You  do  not  know 
What  you  have  now,  and  we  alone  can  say 
What  fleeting  youth  is  yours,  so  use  it  well!" 
And  as  I  turn,  the  figures  melt  away. 


THE  OBVIOUS  ONE 

DOROTHY  ROSE 

Half  of  the  time  devoted  to  themes  is  spent  in  selecting  the 
subject.  Why  waste  these  precious  moments?  Why  not  let 
the  subject  be  an  obvious  one?  Strange  to  say  the  type  that 
should  naturally  appeal  to  us  is  the  one  which  we  usually  avoid. 

The  obvious  choice  should  be  prompted  by  direct  personal 
knowledge  and  even  intimacy.  Local  color  is  desirable.  If 
possible  the  atmosphere  should  be  familiar.  Why  stare  across 
the  campus  into  the  hazy  unknown?  Why  not  let  Smith  fur- 
nish our  perspective? 

Now  that  we  have  established  our  boundaries  and  fixed  our 
limitations,  what  is  the  obvious  subject?  There  is  Paradise 
Pond,  that  is  obvious  enough.  It  has  local  color,  romantic  as- 
sociations, and  a  strong  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  obvious, 
it  is  poetical.  How  would  a  poet  treat  it?  There  is  Alfred 
Noyes.  Let  us  imagine  his  treatment.  Perhaps  the  result 
would  resemble  this. 

The  Pond  was  a  silver  mirror  under  the  moonlit  sky, 

The  wind  was  a  formless  phantom  sighing  and  sweeping  by; 

A  band  keeping  time  for  the  skaters  was  playing  a  favorite  tune 

When  a  maiden  with  eyes  dark  and  starry, 

With  eyes  like  the  sky  when  it's  starry, 

Skated  out,  out  in  the  open,  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Yes  out,  far  out  past  the  others,  out  where  the  ice  was  thin. 

She  skated  with  fearless  pleasure  on  till  the  ice  caved  in; 

The  water  rushed  up  and  she  shuddered,  and  hastened  to  close  her  eyes. 

And  sank  to  the  depths  in  the  darkness. 

And  rose  up  once  from  the  darkness, 

And  opened  her  eyes  in  the  darkness  to  thrill  with  a  glad  surprise. 

Two  eyes  looked  down  into  hers,  the  eyes  of  an  Amherst  man. 

And  he  flung  her  across  his  shoulder  as  over  the  ice  he  ran; 

The  band  played  "Fair  Amherst"  with  spirit, — 

And  played  it  again  and  again; 

He  bore  her  away  in  the  moonlight, 

From  Paradise  in  the  moonlight; 

She  broke  the  ice  in  the  moonlight — 

**Fair  Amherst"  came  the  refrain. 
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Even  those  who  ardently  admire  Alfred  Noyes,  the  most 
tuneful  of  the  younger  English  poets,  after  reading  the  abovn 
tribute,  must  admit  that  he  is  not  at  his  best  in  his  attempt  to 
glorify  the  college  pond. 

Now  let  us  descend  from  Paradise  to  the  college  campus,  the 
pulse  of  the  student  body.  It  is  filled  with  the  echoes  of  happy 
voices.  It  is  blest  by  the  joy  of  living.  How  would  that  most 
musical  of  American  poets,  Denis  McCarthy,  treat  this  famil- 
iar subject?     Let  us  see. 

We  greet  the  dear  old  campus  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 

With  a  song  that  is  sweeter  than  the  morn, 

And  the  throbbing  heart  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of  the  voices 

Tho'  the  freshmen  in  their  newness  look  forlorn. 

In  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tommy  where  the  air  is  sweet  and  balmy, 

We  hear  our  Alma  Mater  call. 

She  is  greeting  our  returning  with  a  heart  that's  soft  with  yearning. 

Ah,  Smith  is  ever  fairest  in  the  fall! 

Possibly  it  would  have  been  better  had  McCarthy  written 
this  himself, — because,  'There  is,"  says  the  Literary  Digest. 
"a  rich  and  passionate  humanity  in  his  songs." 

Again  an  obvious  subject  draws  our  attention.  We  have 
celebrated,  by  proxy,  the  charm  of  the  Pond  and  the  Campus. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  tender  theme — let  us  consider  'The 
Going  Out  from  Our  Alma  Mater."  Here  is  a  subject  demand- 
ing the  most  serious  treatment,  the  sort  of  treatment  it  might 
receive  from  Kipling,  for  instance.  Would  he  not  regard  it 
in  this  fashion? 

When  18's  last  record  is  written,  when  the  pen  is  rusted  and  old, 

And  the  books  are  flung  in  the  attic,  and  the  desk  that  we  cherished  is 

sold, 
We  shall  loaf, — and  faith  we  shall  like  it,  we'll  sleep  each  morning  till 

ten, 
Then  we'll  read  all  the  novels  of  Chambers,  and  dream  of  the  Christy 

men. 
And,  then  when  the  moments  hang  heavy,  we  shall  seek  a  more  practical 

plan, 
And  turn  from  the  darlings  of  fiction  to  look  for  a  regular  man. 

Kipling  may  have  written  better  than  this,  at  times,  but 
he  never  struck  as  many  responsive  chords,  and  chords  suggest 
another  obvious  subject.     May  we  not  call  it  ''Looking  Smith- 
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ward"?  It  is  a  subject  which  makes  its  appeal  more  particu- 
larly to  the  graduate  who  turns  on  the  threshold,  and  looks 
backward.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  express  that  graduate's 
retrospective  thoughts  in  free  verse,  the  free  verse  of  Amy 
Lowell? 

Methinks 

'Tis  well  to  pause 

And  contemplate 

And  steep  one's  soul 

In  memory's  mire. 

How  passing  sweet  it  is 

To  bring  to  mind 

The  turgid  pond 

Of  Paradise 

That  scents  the  helpless  air; 

Then  to  recall 

Old   Seelye  Hall 

And  John  M.  Greene 

And  all  those  hours 

That  held  us  tranced 

In  the  Municipal  Theater; 

Nor  can  our  hearts 

Forget  the  Rose  Tree  Inn, 

The  bacon  bat, 

The  Copper  Kettle, 

The  Alumnag  House 

And  dear  Mt.  Tom 

Whose  rocky  path 

So  oft  has  bruised 

Our  tender  feet; 

And  all 

The  other  sights 

Of  Hamp, 

Including 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee; 

What  pain, 

What  grief 

To  think  that  these 

Rare  blessings  cannot  be 

Perpetual. 

Alas! 

Who  can  now  deny  that  while  fancy  is  a  living  sprite  and 
imagination  is  a  delightful  companion,  it  is  the  near  at  hand 
and  ready  to  wear  theme  that  first  deserves  our  attention — in 
short,  the  obvious  one. 


REVIEWS 


"The  Rising  Tide"  by  Margaret  D eland  is  a  novel  present- 
ing another  phase  of  that  many  sided  creature,  the  modern 
girl.  It  shows  the  struggles  of  Frederica  Payton,  who  longs 
to  be  occupied  with  something  'Vorth  while;"  of  the  girl  who 
says  "Machinery  is  the  cuckoo  that  has  pushed  woman  out  of 
the  domestic  nest."  It  seems  as  though  all  the  aspirations 
and  unexpressed  desires  of  the  modern  woman  were  gathered 
together  and  concentrated  in  this  heroine,  in  order  to  present 
an  individual  who  really  is  an  aggregation  of  them  all.  We 
are  made  to  realize  the  longings  of  Frederica  Payton — un- 
happy in  her  home — possessed  with  an  unfortunate  desire  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  brutal  truth,  as  she  sees  it,  at  all  costs.  We 
see  how  she  misunderstands  her  family  and  is  misunderstood 
by  them  until  the  time  when  her  pronounced  ideas  lead  her  to 
an  ultimate  conclusion.  When,  as  a  result  of  this,  her  world 
"tumbles  about  her  ears"  we  are  told  how  she  sees  at  last  the 
flaws  in  her  own  reasoning,  and  how  she  fmallj^  reconciles  her 
innately  rebellious  spirit  to  what  she  hopes  may  prove  a  truer 
interpretation  of  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Deland  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  treatment  of  a 
question  that  cannot  be  really  settled  in  fiction  until  it  has,  at 
least,  approached  some  actual  conclusion  in  character.  The 
persons  in  "The  Rising  Tide"  are  unusually  human  and  life- 
like and  the  book  itself,  whether  or  not  one  "likes"  it,  is  worthy 
of  serious  thought  and  discussion. 

"A  Book  of  Princeton  Verse"  edited  by  Alfred  Noyes,  is 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  undergraduate  work.  The  selec- 
tions, as  a  whole,  show  a  tendency  toward  classic  subjects  and 
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often,  too,  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Noyes' 
own  work,  due  probably  to  his  selection.  The  book  is  more 
interesting  as  an  experiment  in  imported  labor  than  as  a  col- 
lection of  lasting  value.  Only  in  two  or  three  cases  does  th? 
verse  rise  above  the  ordinary  level.  We  quote  the  concluding 
stanza  of  one  of  these  exceptions,  "The  Knights  at  Rhodes." 

"The  honor  of  our  cloven  mail 

What  schnitar  can  sever? 
Be  men  to-day  for  half  an  hour 

And  heroes  then  forever." 

c.  c.  w. 


Of  never-failing  interest  to  us  are  the  writings  of  former 
Smith  graduates,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for  the  book  itself, 
"A  Honeymoon  Experiment"  by  Margaret  Hatfield  Chase  and 
Stuart  Chase,  the  former  an  alumna  of  Smith  College,  com- 
mends itself  to  our  notice.  The  name  belies  the  contents,  for 
we  involuntarily  conjure  up  moonlight  scenes  and  soft  music. 
The  book,  however,  presents  an  opposite  picture,  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctly serious  and  sociological.  In  the  minds  of  this  young 
couple  certain  questions  concerning  that  ''other  half,"  which 
turns  out  to  be  ninety  per  cent  or  so,  revolved  until  they  cried 
for  an  attempt  at  an  answer.  Instead  of  a  conventional  honey- 
moon, this  bride  and  groom  went  to  a  strange  city,  lost  their 
"tormenting  identity"  as  members  of  the  upper  half,  and  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  great  body  of  the  working  public  in  a 
test  of  the  conditions  which  bothered  them.  In  a  very  simple 
and  unassuming  way  each  tells  of  the  illuminating  experiences 
met  with  in  an  honest  attempt  to  get  work  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  and  to  live  on  the  wage  so  obtained.  Among  the 
broad  conclusions  which  they  reached  are  "that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  machinery  of  distribution,"  and 
that  there  is  "a  need  for  shorter  hours,  minimum  wage,  and 
factory  inspection"  for  women. 

"The  Whirligig  of  Time"  by  Wayland  Wells  Williams  is  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  lives  of  two  brothers,  James 
and  Harry  Wimbourne,  belonging  to  an  old  New  Haven  family, 
and  of  the  tie  which  binds  them  together  through  the  ups  and 
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downs  of  their  youth  and  young  manhood.  That  tie  may  best 
be  described  as  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty, 
inspired  by  the  dead  mother,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  older 
son  James  toward  his  brother  Harry.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book  we  are  reminded  of  "Stover  at  Yale"  in  the  account  of 
college  life,  yet  do  not  find  that  sureness  of  touch  which  charac- 
terizes Owen  Johnson's  work.  The  dominant  note  of  the  book 
felt  beneath  this  brother-love  is  expressed  in  the  title,  taken 
from  "Twelfth  Night"— "And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time 
brings  in  his  revenges."  James,  twice  the  victim  of  his  own 
self-sacrifice  for  his  brother,  becomes  an  averred  "destiny- 
fighter,"  but  is  made  to  see  at  last  that  Time  or  Destiny  is 
turning  for  his  best  good  through  it  all.  The  plot  is  more 
mixed  than  complicated,  and  the  style  is  obvious,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  book,  although  lacking  in  perspective  and  masteiy 
of  treatment,  has  sincerity  and  warmth. 

M.  G. 

The  Monthly  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following : 

The  Whirligig  of  Time,  $1.30.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

A  Honeymoon  Experiment.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Rising  Tide,  $1.35.     Harper  &  Bros. 

A  Book  of  Princeton  Verse.     Princeton  University  Press. 


EDITORIAL 


The  cat,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Kipling,  is  a  wretched  animal 
today,  she  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  treed  by  a  dog,  or  to 
have  a  boot  thrown  at  her  by  a  man.  This  unhappy  state  is 
the  result  of  a  habit  which  the  cat  once  had,  a  habit  of  "walk- 
ing alone."  Were  you  ever  moved  to  tears  by  the  picture  of 
that  independent  feline  stalking  solemnly  through  her  forest, 
after  she  had  been  forsaken  by  the  dog  and  the  horse  and  the 
cow?  All  of  the  other  beasts  had  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  woman,  but  the  cat  would  not,  instead  she  "walked 
alone,''  you  will  see  from  the  picture  that  her  tail  is  swung 
aloft  at  a  self-respecting  angle.  We  are  not  shown  a  picture 
of  the  dog's  tail,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  between  his 
legs.  The  cat  would  recognize  no  law,  doubtless  she  thought 
that  she  was  quite  unique,  she  may  have  enjoyed  a  feeling  of 
distinction ;  but  we  are  only  sorry  for  her,  because  today  she 
suffers  for  her  mistake. 

What  have  we  been  doing  in  Smith  College  during  the  past 
few  weeks?  For  one  thing  we  have  been  discussing  the 
quarantine.  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  sickness  and  of  health. 
We  have  happened  upon  an  illustration  of  something  about 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  be  unique.  The  epidemic  has  been 
a  mysterious  one,  we  have  not  known  how  to  prevent  it.  We 
have  been  taught  that  it  can  be  controlled  only  by  general  hy- 
gienic means.  As  a  result  we  have  thought,  not  of  sickness  in 
particular,  but  of  health  in  general.  After  the  quarantine  is 
lifted  are  we  going  to  go  on  thinking  about  health  in  general, 
or  are  some  of  us  going  to  dismiss  the  subject? 
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Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  certain  kind  of  girl.  She  is 
not  ill.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  not  well.  She  is  half-sick. 
Rules  are  made  for  this  girl,  she  must  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock^ 
she  must  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise.  This  girl  knows, 
however,  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  that  the  health  of  a  community 
cannot  be  regulated  by  rules  alone,  but  that  they  depend  for 
their  effectiveness  upon  the  common  sense  of  each  individu- 
al. This  girl  knows  the  general  principles  of  hygiene,  she  has 
been  told  about  the  human  body.  Perhaps  she  has  had  the 
thrilling  experience  of  dissecting  the  eye  in  the  laboratory,  at 
least  she  knows  that  it  is  a  delicate  little  camera,  one  of  the 
most  amazing  pieces  of  mechanism.  Yet  this  girl  would  not 
treat  her  Kodak  as  she  does  her  eyes.  She  has  seen  a  model  of 
the  human  foot,  with  its  cunningly  constructed  arches,  she 
knows  that  it  is  a  perfect  combination  of  springs  and  cushions, 
as  strong  as  steel — and  as  easily  bent  and  deformed.  Yet  the 
girl  wears  silly  shoes,  and  wonders  while  she  feels  badly  "all 
over."  She  possesses  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning 
bones  and  muscles  and  nerves, — and  day  by  day  she  violates 
their  most  simple  and  fundamental  laws.  The  most  remarka- 
ble thing  of  all  is  that,  if  one  were  to  inquire  concerning  the 
point  of  view  of  this  girl,  one  would  discover  that  she  had  a 
"perfect  right"  to  treat  herself  as  she  chose,  that  it  was  a 
"personal  matter." 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  said  that,  "there  is  not  a  red  Indian, 
hunting  by  Lake  Winnepeg,  can  quarrel  with  his  squaw,  but 
the  whole  world  smart  for  it ;  will  not  the  price  of  beaver  rise  ? 
It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  the  casting  of  this  pebble  from 
my  hand  alters  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Universe".  .  .  We 
are  wondering  about  these  "personal  matters ;"  can  there  be 
very  many  of  them  in  a  group  of  eighteen  hundred?  Mr. 
Henry  Sedgwick  suggests  that  in  illness  the  soul  transcends 
the  body,  and  that  at  such  a  time  man  comes  rather  close  to 
the  heart  of  things.  This  may  be  true.  In  everyday  life,  how- 
ever, can  we  not  say  that  the  mind  of  a  tired  and  nervous  per- 
son is  not  apt  to  be  as  alert  and  efficient  as  the  mind  of  a 
healthy  one.  We  believe  that  Smith  College  needs  a  sane  and 
reasonable  mental  contribution  from  each  of  its  members,  and 
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that  the  half-sick  girl  is  failing  to  do  her  share.  She  may  think 
that  she  is  different  and  that  the  laws  of  health,  in  some 
strange  fashion,  do  not  apply  to  her.  She  has  been  known  to 
meditate  on  the  genius  of  Pope  and  De  Quincy  and  to  con- 
clude that  mentality  does  not  depend  upon  the  condition  of  this 
poor  human  clay  of  ours.  Has  she  the  right  to  experiment? 
Her  beautiful,  intricate  organism  is  fresh  now,  nature  will 
perhaps  be  long-suffering,  and  then  some  day  nature  will  de- 
mand payment  in  her  own  inexorable  manner. 

This  is  our  way  of  reminding  you  to  sit  up  straight  when 
you  study,  to  arrange  •  your  desk-light  carefully,  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  remembering  that  windows  are  made  chiefly  to  be 
opened.  We  shall  be  trite  and  tiresome  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  noonday  meal  is  rather  important,  more  important 
than  that  book,  which  one  must  have  read  by  tomorrow,  and 
which  one  has  not  started  until  today.  .We  have  been  think- 
ing about  health.  The  inestimable  value  of  physical  efficiency 
has  been  impressed  upon  us.  Do  not  let  us  ignore  the  law,  we 
will  be  miserable  some  day  if  we  do,  in  the  meantime  we  are 
shirking  responsibility.  Do  not  let  one  of  us  be  like  the  de- 
luded cat,  who  walked  alone. 


EDITOR^S    TABLE 


There  seems  to  be  space  enough  in  infinity  and  time  enough 
in  eternity  for  almost  anything.  In  contrast  to  the  bigness 
of  a  man's  conceptions,  the  sphere  allotted  to  us  appears  piti- 
ably inadequate,  and  our  little  day  seems  a  moment.  Based 
on  these  grounds  a  belief  in  immortality  is  very  plausible  and 
but  an  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  for  something  more 
than  this  earth  of  ours  affords.  At  the  age  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  a  man's  skill  may  have  outworn  his  tools,  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  spirit  of  workmanship  within  him  longs 
for  a  new  set.  Perhaps  the  implements  were  a  little  too  heavy 
or  a  little  too  fine ;  in  either  case  he  would  like  another  oppor- 
tunity to  use  unmastered  machinery  with  a  new  skill  and  a 
new  personal  fitness — always  after  the  body  has  grown  weary 
the  mind  forges  on  a  pace.  This  alone  will  account  for  the 
struggle  with  which  very  old  people  sometimes  die.  Mental 
capacity  is  not  entirely  burned  out  even  at  the  moment  of  com- 
plete physical  exhaustion.  A  new  chance  is  what  everyone 
wants,  a  trite  example  of  which  is  the  way  in  which  America 
has  been  heralded  the  land  of  opportunity,  affording  as  it  does 
a  gateway  opening  out  and  away  from  the  ''old  world." 

Few  of  our  pioneers  were  advanced  in  years  when  they  be- 
came pioneers,  for  the  new  world  meant  a  new  beginning  of 
rare  completeness  here  on  the  earth.  And  a  new  beginning  on 
the  earth  must  be  essentially  for  the  young. 

Youth  is  reminded  constantly  of  the  ''Open  Door"  and  ex- 
horted to  start  out  afresh  if  the  road  which  has  been  chosen 
is  not  the  right  one.  There  is  something  of  the  camp  revival 
meeting  in  this  cry  of  "before  it  is  too  late"  and  yet  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  awful  inevitableness  with  which  the  night 
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does  come ;  and  this  brings  to  my  remembrance  what  a  Phara- 
see  I  am.  I  habitually  think  how  well  a  sermon  applies  to 
some  erring  neighbor  of  mine;  and  during  an  address  to 
youth  my  contrary  thoughts  focus  around  the  few  white  haired 
persons  usually  scattered  among  the  audience,  and  I  shudder 
for  what  may  be  going  on  inside  those  heads  and  finally  I  de- 
cide this  must  be  a  prophecy  of  the  regrets  to  come.  With  me 
it  is  a  case  of  moral  goose  flesh.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  having 
some  one  expound  to  you  the  privilege  and  opportunities  of  a 
new  chance  when  you  know  that  such  a  new  beginning  is  not 
for  you.  But  perhaps  the  sweet-faced  old  lady  at  my  side  is 
pitying  me  my  half-chance  and  glorying  in  the  thought  of  a 
whole  lifetime  in  which  to  try  again. 

Now  the  college  world  has  had  its  vacation,  a  period  which 
means  a  change  of  air,  a  change  of  scene  and  a  change  in  the 
individual's  routine.  Let  us  hope  that  our  bodies  are  a  little 
hard  and  that  we  may  keep  them  so,  and  that  in  these  separate 
renovated  workshops  of  ours  we  shall  glory  in  our  new  chance, 
and  eagerly  face  the  stretch  of  untrod  road  which  lies  ahead. 
And  the  stretch  of  road  has  no  limit,  a  truth  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  recognize  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  open 
to  us.  Much  more  than  a  half -chance  is  ours  since  just  as 
there  can  be  no  infinity  of  space  which  does  not  include  our 
cognized  universe,  so  eternity  is  inconceivable  except  as  it 
exists  in  time.  The  moment,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ar- 
rested period  in  everlastingness.  The  continuity  m.ust  not  be 
forgotten.  Time  without  end  is  also  time  without  beginning 
Even  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  definite  transition  from  the 
close  of  a  lifetime  into  eternity,  is  the  extreme  of  folly.  No 
one  of  us  will  ever  be  nearer  the  ''forever"  than  she  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Therefore,  every  thinking  person  must  re- 
gard the  day  as  something  more  than  limited  time.  Rather  is 
it  important  as  a  very  real  part  of  eternity.  All  of  which  in- 
creases the  burden  of  our  responsibilities,  and  adds  much  to 
the  richness  of  our  opportunities. 

E.C.G. 
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The  new  magazines  and  the  late  June  arrivals  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line,  very  much  like  the  little  girl  in  the  nursery  rhyme 
who 

"When  she  was  good 
Was  very,  very  good, 
But   when    she  was   bad 
She  was  horrid." 

The  personalities  of  the  different  publications  are  also  pro- 
jecting themselves,  only  this  time  it  is  a  question  of  degree  of 
vividness  not  of  good  nor  bad.  Some  can  be  counted  upon  for 
discriminating  articles  on  current  thought,  problems,  or 
events;  others  are  almost  sure  to  have  one  excellent  story  or 
a  maker  of  verses  well  worth  reading.  Seldom  does  a  m.aga- 
zine  appear  complete,  containing  all  three  of  real  value. 

Contrary  to  custom  the  short  stories  are  unusual  and  well 
handled,  the  last  an  uncommon  quality.  The  Nymph-Chaser 
in  The  Harvard  Advocate  is  a  long  story,  with  a  sustained  and 
competently  written  plot,  told  skilfully  by  action  and  natural 
conversation,  with  almost  no  thrusting  of  information.  It  is 
a  disappointment  that  some  of  the  descriptions  seem  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  knowledge  of  cheap  fiction. 

Getting  Rid  of  Tracy  in  The  Wells  College  Chronicle  is  a 
quaint  and  humorous  story,  an  uncompromising  exposure  of 
the  boomerang  resulting  from  Father's  attempt  to  discourage 
a  boring  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  has  a  story  each  month  centering 
around  the  same  group  of  characters.  This  month  the  title  is 
Reciprocity. 

The  most  finished  and  mature  work  is  found  in  The  Yale 
Literary  Magazine.  Two  poems.  Caprice  and  Dionysus  are 
worth  an  effort  to  obtain  and  read. 

By  far  the  best  all  around  magazine  that  has  come  is  The 
W ashing tonian,  an  unusual  achievement  as  this  is  only  its 
second  year.  The  chief  story,  An  Atom  of  Forever  touches  on 
a  very  happy  and  workable  philosophy;  Rag  time  is  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  a  new  subject;  and  The  Braves,  the  second  of 
two  Sea-Pictures,  is  colorfull,  rhythmic,  and  touched  with 
mysteiy. 

L.  M.  B. 
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GOING  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST? 

Will  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  or  officers  of  the  College  or 
Alumnae  Association  who  plan  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during 
the  coming  year  kindly  communicate  with  me  directly  or  through  Miss 
Florence  Homer  Snow,  Secretary,  College  Hall?  It  is  desired  to  arrange 
meetings  between  such  direct  messengers  from  the  College  and  the  re- 
mote clubs  at  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Portland,  Oregon;   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells, 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'13.     Monica  Burrell   to   Robert   Bishop   Owen,   Ph.   D.     Dr.    Owen   is  a 
member  of  the  Philosophy  Department  at  Columbia. 
Jessie  Coit  to  Morris  Cone,  Dartmouth  1913.     Mr.  Cone  is  a  brother 

of  Alice  Cone. 
Annah  Montague  to  Robert  Louis  Tryon. 
Marie  Moody  to  Elmer  Bershack. 

Edith  Strong  to  Francis  Murray  Lyon,  Syracuse  1911. 
'16.     Beatrice  Wheeler  to  Edward  Blake. 

MARRIAGES 

'12.     Amy  Bridgman  to  Samuel  Whittemore  Boggs,  August  16,  1916. 
Alsie  Clark  to  Irwin  S.  Jourdan,  October  7,  1916. 
Margaret  Linsley  to  Walter  Frank  Clayton,  Jr.,  September  9,  1916. 
Charlotte  Simmons  to  Dr.  John  Kelso  Ormond,  October  3,  191i6, 
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*12.  Margaret  Washington  to  Benjamin    Salisbury    Pfeiffer,  September 
18,  1916. 

Alice  Worcester  to  Clarence  Decatur  Howe,  September  16,  1916. 
'13.     Ruth  Brown  to  Raymond  S.  Richardson,  October  12,  1916.  Address: 
Easton  Street,  Lowville,  New  York. 

Louise  Hardy  Denton  to  Robert  Ossian  Williams,  September  1,  1916. 
Addrss:  Care  of  Rivers  Engineer  Company,  27  Lots  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

Ruth  Gardner  to  Robert  McKinney  See,  September  23,  1916.  Ad- 
dress: 1230  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  Frances  Moseley 
Hanscom  was  matron  of  honor,  and  Margaret  Moore  and  Marie 
Moody  were  bridesmaids. 

Elinor  Jones  to  Harold  Graham  Cant,  September  9,  1916.  Address: 
2910  Holmes  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mary  Mead  Stetson  to  Frederick  George  Allen,  September  8,  1916. 
Address:   Muskegon,  Michigan. 

Rhea  Talmage  to  Frank  McQuesten  Roby,  September  30,  1916.  Ad- 
dress:  1564  East  117  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sarah  Campbell  Wyeth  to  William    Harris  Floyd  III,  October  10, 
1916. 
ex-'iS.     Ernestine  Chase  to  Harlow  Bradley,  October  12,  1916. 
'16.     Martha  B.eckman  to  Nathan  Ransohoff,    June  29,  1916.     Address: 
3000  Burnet  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Helen  Gulick  to  Donald  Storrs  King,  September  30,  1916,  Fairlee, 
Vermont.  Address:  208  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
ex- 1.1,  Nan  McGlennon  to  Joseph  Baker  Comstock,  Dartmouth  1915,  of 
Alpena,  Michigan,  September  20,  1916.  Address:  1028  East 
University  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
ex-1%,  Katharine  Ramsey  to  Homer  Albers,  Dean  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, September  1,  1916. 

BIRTHS 

12.     To  Edith  (Curtiss)  Davis,  a  son,  Curtiss  Gridley,  August  81,  1916. 
To  Edith  (Gray)   Ferguson,  a  daughter,  Jean,  August  15,  1916. 
To  Florence  (Hooker)  Moon,  a  son,  Eben  De  Witt,  Jr.,  August  30, 
To  Mary  (Koues)   Sachs,  a  son,  Ernest,  Jr.,  October  2,  1916. 

1916. 
To  Ruth    (Lewin)    Foster,  a  daughter,  Mary  Marguerite,  June   5, 

1916. 
To  Helen    (Marcy)   Lombard,  a    son,  Everett  Fisher,  February  13, 

1916. 
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'12.  To  Florence  (Pakas)  Ernst,  a  son,  James  Arnold,  August  5,  1916. 
To  Ruth  (Paine)  Bodgett,  a  daughter,  Esther  Paine,  June  8,  J 916. 
To  Catherine     (Roddey)     Jones,  a  daughter,  Perry  Lee,  April    16, 

1916. 
'13.     To  Forence  (Geddes)   Loomis,  a  son,  John,  Jr.,  September,  1916. 
To  Alice  (Griffiths)  Wiswall,  a  son,  James  Boit,  July  8,  1916. 
To  Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely,  a  second  son,  Warner  Chenoweth,  April 

29,  1916. 
To  Anna  (Hepburn)   Lane,  a  son,  Stoddard,  Jr.,  July  27,  1916. 
To  Ellen  (Irwin)  Whitman,  a  son,  James  Irwin,  September  25,  1916. 
To  Ruth   (Johnson)   Whyte,  a  daughter,  Harriet  Louise,  August  21, 

1916. 
To  Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen,  a  daughter,  Katrina,  September  16, 

1916.' 
To  Rachel   (Whidden)   Merchant,  a  daughter,  Esther,  July  9,  1916. 
To  Mary    (Worthen)    Knapp,  a    daughter,  Jane  Worthen,  July  18, 

1916.  "^ 

DEATH 

'13.     Anna  Hepburn  Lane,  August  3,  1916. 


'13.     Mrs.  Harold  C.  Alley  (Gladys  Baily)   is  living  at  60  Grand  Street, 

Portland,  Maine. 
Emily  Chamberlain    is  teaching    American  and  European  History, 

English  and  French  at  North  Woodward  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dorothy  Olcott  is  again  in  New  York,  studying  at  the  New  York 

School  of  Philanthropy,  and  at  Columbia. 


CALENDAR 


November  11.     Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  So- 
cieties. 

15.  Recital  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes. 

22.  Concert:  Fritz  Kreisler. 

30.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  13.  Concert:  Madame  Povla  Frisch. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  THE  GREAT  BUSBY 

MABEL  BERTHA  STRAUSS 

Now  there  dwelled  in  the  city  of  education  two  men,  sep- 
arated by  a  street  of  about  a  century,  Roger  Ascham,  known 
as  the  author  of  a  quaint  essay  on  education  called  the  "School- 
master," and  as  the  tutor  of  Queen  Bess  and  Lady  Jane  Grey ; 
and  Dr.  Richard  Busby,  for  sixty-three  years  headmaster  of 
Westminster  School.  To  some  persons  the  two  names  will 
immediately'suggest  gentleness  versus  beating.  My  purpose 
shall  be  to  determine,  if  possible,  in  how  much  the  ultimate 
desires  of  the  two  men  coincide  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
their  life  work,  that  is,  the  education  of  the  young. 
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'*I  take  it  that  the  whole  principle  of  education,"  says 
Thomas  Huxley  in  an  essay  on  "The  Principal  Subjects  of 
Education,"  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  train  the  faculties  of  the 
young  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  their  possessors  the  best 
chance  of  being  happy  and  useful  in  their  generation ;  and,  in 
the  second  place  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  that  immense  capitalized  experience  of  the  human 
race  which  we  call  knowledge  of  various  kinds."  At  first 
glance  such  a  statement  may  seem  merely  a  clever  but  wholly 
untenable  definition,  unworthy  of  consideration  by  anyone 
truly  interested  in  the  subject  of  education.  Recall  for  a  mo- 
ment the  speaker  who  uttered  it ;  think  of  his  contribution  to 
the  world  of  scientific  thought,  of  his  pages  of  lucid,  con- 
structive prose,  and  finally  of  the  man  himself,  eager,  conscien- 
tious in  all  he  undertook;  then  perhaps  you  will  understand 
why  I  turn  to  him  for  a  definition  which,  while  limiting  a  sub- 
ject too  wide  in  its  scope  for  any  but  the  most  lengthy  and 
minute  consideration,  will  still  suggest  the  countless  high- 
ways which  radiate  into  every  valley  of  life  from  the  city  of 
education. 

Roger  Ascham  has  an  initial  advantage  in  that  he  clearly 
set  forth  in  some  two-hundred  pages  his  theoretical  ideas  of 
education,  and  then  was  discreet  enough  to  select  for  experi- 
mental purposes  two  women  who  were  certain  to  be  famous; 
while  Busby  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  beating 
thoroughly  every  boy  who  came  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
with  editing  several  text-books  long  since  so  dusty  that  even  a 
trained  librarian  would  hesitate  to  lift  them  down  from  the 
high  shelf  where  they  now  rest,  for  fear  that  a  germ  of  un- 
thinkable antiquity  might  be  aroused  from  its  age-long  sleep. 
That  many  boys  whom  he  so  severely  disciplined  had  the  au- 
dacity later  to  become  famous  men  seems  to  have  held  little 
interest  for  him.  With  a  puritanical  sense  of  duty  he  wielded 
the  cat-o-nine  tails  while  he  could,  little  caring  whether  or  not 
in  later  life  his  pupils  questioned  every  theory  he  cherished. 
Would  that  we  had  a  compilation  of  his  doctrines!  We  may 
be  certain  that  they  were  founded  on  classic  precepts  and 
firmly   anchored  by   innumerable   quotations  from  Greeks  of 
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musical  name.  We  are  not,  however,  so  fortunate.  So  we 
must  perforce  endeavor  to  reconstruct  his  point  of  view  from 
the  lives  and  works  of  his  pupils  and  from  the  school  with 
which  for  so  many  years  he  was  connected. 

Roger  Ascham  places  first  in  the  list  of  what  he  calls  with 
Plato  "the  seven  wits,"  healthy  bodily  development.  "Even  as 
a  fine  stone,"  he  says,  "requireth  to  be  set  in  the  finest  gold, 
with  the  best  workmanship,  or  elseT  it  loseth  much  of  the  grace 
and  price ;  even  so,  excellency  in  learning,  and  namely  divinity, 
joined  with  a  comely  personage,  is  a  marvelous  jewel  in  the 
world."  Modern  authority  gives  to  physical  development  an 
even  higher  place.  In  John  Dewey's  "Schools  of  Tomorrow" 
we  read,  "If  we  have  reverence  for  childhood  our  first  specific 
rule  is  to  make  sure  of  a  healthy  bodily  development."  To 
this  same  end  Ascham  prescribed  certain  exercises  as  "suited 
to  a  gentleman,"  and  says  often  in  the  "Schoolmaster"  that  a 
child's  brain  should  not  be  forced  or  his  attention  wearied. 

His  rules  for  mental  growth  are  with  greater  clarity  out- 
lined. We  feel  somehow  that  though  Ascham  felt  that  a 
child's  mind  should  not  be  forced,  he  hardly  felt  it  necessary  to 
train  his  bodily  perceptions  and  activities  with  the  same  care 
which  he  devoted  to  his  mental  discipline ;  that  the  mind  could 
be  trained  by  the  daily  doings  of  ordinary  life  as  the  body  was 
trained  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  He  felt  that  though  the 
primary  interest  should  be  native,  its  growth  must  be  coerced 
and  strengthened  by  extraneous  means.  Accordingly  he  lays 
down  a  specific  course  of  reading  and  translating  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  with  definite  and  detailed  instruc- 
tions about  the  manner  in  which  this  material  should  be 
presented.  To  a  modern  mind  such  a  course  seems  strangely 
lacking  in  the  reasoning  sciences.  There  is  no  logic,  no  mathe- 
matics, nor  any  of  the  sciences  practiced  in  Ascham's  day.  Yet 
his  method  of  Latin  study  is  so  concise  that  its  continued  prac- 
tice would  surely  develop  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "straight 
thinking." 

To  us  it  is  as  a  disciplinarian  that  Roger  Ascham  makes  his 
clearest  appeal.  The  scope  of  our  studies  has  been  so  much 
changed  since  his  day  that  the  curriculum  which  he  outlines 
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is  more  than  anything  else  a  matter  of  historical  inquiry. 
Human  nature  is  today  the  same  thing  essentially  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.  The  kernel  of  Ascham's  preach- 
ing is  best  seen  in  the  following  sentence,  'Therefore,  my  dear 
friend,  bring  not  up  your  children  in  learning  by  compulsion 
and  fear,  but  by  playing  and  pleasure."  We  need  go  no  fur- 
ther. Everything  is  there  of  which  we  prate  today,  calling  it 
"freedom  in  growth,"  "observance  of  the  play  instinct,"  or 
what  ye  will. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  in  how  far  Ascham  followed  out 
his  precepts  in  the  work  of  his  pupils.  Of  Elizabeth  it  was 
said  that  "her  physical  vigor  and  endurance  were  remarkable, 
and  at  seventeen  she  could  speak  French,  Italian,  and  Latin, 
appreciated  literature  and  nice  distinctions  in  word  usage,  was 
a  severe  critic  of  style,  and  had  read  with  Ascham  Cicero, 
Livy,  Sophocles,  the  Greek  testament,  and  much  else."  This 
was  the  record  of  a  woman. 

Busby's  method  and  principles  are,  as  we  have  said,  far 
harder  to  trace.  In  the  life  of  John  Locke  may  be  read  the 
list  of  activities  of  a  Westminster  scholar  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  how  the  poor  little  lads  survived  is  more  than  can  be 
easily  understood.  They  seem  to  have  been  given  a  diet  of 
early  rising  and  hard  mental  labor  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
duplicate.  In  it,  little  time  is  allowed  for  recreation  and  exer- 
cise, and  a  meagre  bit  for  sleep.  The  routine  permitted  them 
some  time  for  meals,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Busby's 
discipline  allowed  their  minds  to  rest  unoccupied;  so  they 
probably  conversed  in  Latin,  a  much  less  unusual  feat  in  their 
day.  As  to  their  actual  lessons,  John  Evelyn's  diary  tells  us, 
"I  heard  and  saw  such  exercises  at  the  election  of  scholars  at 
Westminster  School  as  wonderfully  astonished  me  in  such 
youths,  some  of  them  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Pity  it  is  that  what  they  here  attain  so  ripely,  they  either  do 
not  retain,  or  do  not  improve  more  considerably  when  they 
come  -to  be  men ;  though  many  of  them  do."  '  Bourne,  the 
biographer  of  John  Locke,  adds  corroberation  saying,  "With 
such  a  wonderful  school-diet,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  West- 
minster boys  should  become  either  pedants  or  dolts."     To  such 
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keen  critics  we  must  fain  give  credence.  Yet  there  confronts 
us  an  astounding  list  of  great  men  who  came  quite  unharmed 
from  under  Dr.  Busby's  rule;  Dryden,  South,  Atterbury,  and 
Locke.  Busby  himself  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  had 
birched  most  of  the  judges  on  the  English  bench. 

To  question  his  discipline  with  his  record  of  beatings  before 
us  is  alm.ost  humorous.  Yet  his  purpose  may  have  been  more 
for  the  development  of  the  pupil  and  less  for  making  teaching 
easier  than  we  imagine.  He  has  had  both  ancient  and  modern 
precedents.  "In  France,  it  was  customary  to  whip  the  children 
annually  at  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  lest  the  true  place  of 
them  might  ever  be  lost  through  neglect  of  so  inexpensive  a 
mordant  for  the  memory."  Men  who  came  from  under  Busby's 
rule  of  a  surety  brought  with  them  a  reasoning  power  quite 
undimmed  by  any  bodily  pain,  and  abilities  as  free  in  scope  as 
one  could  dream  of.  The  method  could  hardly  be  called  hum- 
drum with  Dryden  and  Locke  before  us  as  examples. 

Huxley  speaks  of  being  happy  and  useful  in  a  given  gener- 
ation. How  far  do  Ascham's  pupils  and  those  of  Dr.  Busby 
measure  up  to  this  standard?  Elizabeth  was  a  controlling 
factor  in  her  generation.  We  speak  of  an  entire  cycle  of  years 
and  thought  in  terms  of  her  name.  Her  happiness  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  At  least  after  her  accession  she  had  it  with- 
in her  power  to  take  her  pleasure  as  she  would.  Her  useful- 
ness can  scarcely  be  measured.  Though  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  most  unfortunate,  her  life  was  made  more  happy,  we  are 
told,  by  her  learning  and  accomplishments. 

Busby  has  given  the  world  as  samples  of  his  system  first 
those  much-birched  judges,  a  famous  doctor,  a  sulphurous 
minister,  and  more  than  one  poet.  The  judges  surely  judged 
with  equity;  the  doctor  was  no  more  bloodthirsty  than  his 
brethren;  among  South's  sermons  are  some  of  our  great 
models  of  one  type  of  oratorj^;  and  Dryden  not  only  revolu- 
tionized the  verse  of  his  day  and  wrote  comedies  to  make  a 
man  marvel,  but  he  also  proved  that  a  literary  man  could  make 
his  job  pay  and  could  live  independent  of  patronage.  They 
all,  doubtless,  achieved  reasonable  happiness.  South's  joy 
was  in  his  work;  that  is  manifest  from  the  vigor  of  his  vitu- 
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peration.  Locke's  interests  in  and  love  for  children  must  have 
made  him  a  well-cherished  friend. 

It  seems  that  though  the  methods  of  attack  in  the  cases 
of  Ascham  and  Busby  were  different,  the  essential  results 
were  identical.  Neither  of  them  quite  measure  up  to  some  of 
our  theories  of  social  and  individual  development  on  the  sur- 
face. Yet  the  men  and  women  produced  by  both  systems 
achieved,  and  have  lived  both  in  their  work  and  in  the  historj^ 
of  their  day.  The  fundamental  aims  of  their  schoolmasters 
then  could  hardly  have  differed  widely. 


EVENING 

EUGENIE  WALKER  DE  KALB 

Reflected  lights  upon  a  rain-splashed  street; 

Dusk,  and  a  meager  glimmer  from  men's  homes; 

Fitful,  dancing  shadows  like  twisted  gnomes — 
And  on  the  cheek,  wetness  of  misty  sleet. 


FOG 

MARGARET  ROBERTS  SHERWOOD 

An  everywhere  of  mist 
Around  the  where  I  am. 
Which  silver  softly  kissed 
To  make  a  gleaming  veil 
For  fitting  glimpse  of  sail 
And  flashing  white  gull's  wings; 
'Tis  thus  grey  fog  reveals 
The  soul  of  all  sea  things. 


THE  NET 

BERNARDINE  ALGERT  KEISER 

Characters 

Tom  Marlin,  a  dramatist 

Folly,  her  protege,  a  young  danseuse 

Bracegirdle,  the  actress 

Clown,  Trainer,  Stage  Hands,  etc. 

Time:  1706-7 

Place:  London,  the  Haymarket  Theater 

Scene  I 

The  stage  of  the  Haymarket  Theater.  To  the  right,  candle 
footlights  and  bare  stage.  Bracegirdle  up  stage,  rehearsing 
the  love  scene  in  ''Venice  Preserved.''  Her  voice  carries  hack 
at  times,  hut  is  mostly  indistinct ;  she  is  turned  toward  the 
supposed  audience  off-stage.  In  the  left  foreground,  amongst 
a  jumhle  of  scenes,  ropes,  etc.,  stands  a  small  group  of  stage 
hands,  a  Clown  among  them.  A  you7ig  girl  tvho  plays  the  part 
of  Folly  in  a  short  play  which  folloivs  ^'Venice  Preserved"  is 
standing  alone  at  the  hack  of  the  stage.  She  is  listening,  tvide- 
eyed,  enchanted  by  Bracegirdle's  voice. 

A  New  Hand 
{pointing  to  Folly) — And  who's  that  un? 

Clown 
Oh,  that's  Folly,     {raising  his  voice)     Here  Folly! 
{She  does  not  stir  nor  look  in  their  direction.) 

First  Hand 

She's  a  queer  'un,  she  is.  Didn't  old  Bracegirdle  pick  her 
up  herself  ? 
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Second  Hand 

That  she  did.  Found  her  one  day  out  in  a  meadow,  singing 
of  a  pome.  She  was  riding  to  Tunbridge,  was  Mrs.  B.,  an' 
she  likes  the  gal's  voice  an'  likes  her  sperrit  an'  a'  God,  fetches 
her  here  to  play  i'  the  company. 

First  Hand 

She's  got  a  figger. 

Fourth  Hand 

Aw,  she's  too  lank.  I  likes  a  nice  bud,  now ;  not  one  of  your 
willow-shoots. 

Third  Hand 
She's  a  fine  color.     Mark  'ee  how  she  listens  to  the  Madam. 

Clown 

There's  tears  in  her  eyes. 

New  Hand 
(starting  totvard  Folly)     There  won't  be  long. 

First  Hand 

Why,  you  fool,  d'ye  think  she's  a  common  slut?  God,  she'? 
a  wildcat ;  she'd  as  soon  claw  you  as  let  you  touch  her.  Faiths 
Johan,  she  bit  you  the  first  night,  do  'ee  mind  ? 

Fourth  Hand 

Aw,  hold  your  chop.     'Twas  nought  but  a  scratch. 

(Mrs.  Bracegirdle  has  during  this  talk  become  more  and 
more  tragic.     Her  voice  comes  clearly  on  the  last  lines.) 

First  Hand 
Hear  the  old  'un,  now ! 

Second  Hand 
What's  him,  alone  by  the  wings  ? 
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{They  turn  and  notice  a  short,  dark  man  standing  not  far 
from  Bracegirdle  in  the  wings.  He  is  rather  boyish-faced. 
His  dress  is  sober  as  well  as  shabby,  but  neatly  brushed.  He 
is  looking  not  at  Bracegirdle,  but  across  the  stage  at  Folly, 
who  is  biting  back  the  tears.) 

First  Hand 
Oh,  that's  another  o'  her  fancies ;  a  young  master  poet,  like 
as  begged  to  come  and  watch  her.     Him  as  play  failed  at  Swan 
t'other  night.     He's  to  write  her  a  new  play. 

Second  Hand 
He's  not  paying  her  a  glance  now.     He's   all  eyes  for  the 
wench. 

Clown 
Mark  now,  how  soft  she  is.     She's  melted.     I'll  tempt  my 
fate. 

{He  goes  toward  Folly.  The  rest  laugh.  He  seizes  Folly 
from  behind  and  tries  to  kiss  her.  She  cuffs  him  sharply  and 
stands  beyond  his  reach  but  does  not  run  away.) 

Clown 
Ah  now,  wench,  I  meant  no  harm,  see.     'Twas  just  to  try 
your  temper. 

Folly 
{laughing)     My  temper's  very  good,  thank  you. 

{She  looks  at  him  as  a  child  might  at  a  neiv  toy.) 

Clown 
What's  tears  in  your  eyes  ? 

Folly 
Tribute. 

Clown 
Tribute? 

Folly 
I  heard  a  heart  speak. 
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(Bracegirdle,  who  during  this  conversation  has  finished 
her  rehearsal  and  stopped  to  speak  to  the  strange  young  man, 
comes  over  to  FOLLY  in  time  to  hear  the  last  speech.  The  man 
follows  her.) 

Bracegirdle 
{lightly  kissing  Folly)     Here's  for  the  compliment.  Child, 
you  talk  like  a  poet,     (turning  to  the  man)     And  Tom  Mar- 
lin,  here's  another.     You  should  know  each  other. 

(Marlin  bows  loiv  over  Folly's  hand;  at  which  Folly  is 
too  much  surprised  to  speak. ) 

Bracegirdle 
So  you  liked  it,  Child? 

Folly 
(eagerly)     Ay. 

Bracegirdle 
What,  canst  not  speak?     I  warrant  Tom  here  could  have 
polished  off  that  last  speech  better. 

Marlin 
Not  I,  Madam. 

Bracegirdle 
(fingering   a  lace   ruffle,   fretfully)     Troth,   it  doesn't  suit 
me.     The  part,   I  mean.     Why,   see  now,   I'm  not  that  dying 
lily  of  the  play.     I  am,    (as  if  wishing  it  to  he  denied)  a  bit 
stoutish. 

(Marlin  is  too  sincere  to  deny  it) 

Bracegirdle 
(stamps  her  foot)  I  say  the  part  suits  me  not.  Besides,  I 
have  seen  Nance  Oldfield  do  it.  Faugh,  the  wench  sickens  me 
with  her  airs  and  graces.  (Mimics  Oldfield' s  tone)  I  am, 
weary  on't.  (eyeing  Marlin)  If  someone  could  do  me  the 
part  of  a  termagant  in  a  comedy  now,  a  dashing,  lovable  crea- 
ture, all  smiles  and  frowns,  with  a  pretty,  sentimental  scene  at 
the  end !  Ah,  I  should  retake  London  by  storm  and,  (with  an- 
other  look  at  Marlin)  make  a  guinea  or  two  for  the  author, 
eh? 
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(Folly  clasps  her  hands,  looking  breathlessly  at  Marlin) 

Marlin 
(humbly)     I  would,  Madam,  I  were  that  man. 

Bracegirdle 
And  why  not?     Egad,  I  should  think  a  guinea  would  serve 
you  in  good  stead  now. 

Marlin 
(rather  uncomfortably)     I  cannot  write  a  comedy. 

Bracegirdle 
(with  lofty  good  humor)     Why,  there's   always  time  for 
writing  tragedies.     Tomorrow  and  next  week ;    but  today.  . 
Ah,  (to  Folly,  mischievously)   These  poets,  they're  too  proud 
for  anything  of  common  life ;  it's  too  vulgar. 

Marlin 
(looking  doivn,  shamefacedly)     It's  not  that,  I — 
(A  maid  comes  up,  bringing  Bracegirdle's  cloak.) 

Bracegirdle 
Ah,  now  I've  been  wasting  time  here.    I  must  be  gone.    And 
do  you,  Folly  be  at  rehearsal  tomorrow.     You  were  off  yester- 
day, madcapping  about  the  country,  I  warrant. 

Folly 
(pleadingly)     Ah,  but  it's  Spring! 

Bracegirdle 
I  shall  beg  off  no  more  scoldings  for  you  from  the  manager. 
And  as  for  you,  Tom  Marlin,  if  you  cannot  do  me  a  play  shall 
make  Nance  Oldfield  sing  small,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you. 
(sententiously)  'The  great  man,  when  he's  pushed,  will  rise; 
the  weak  one  will  descend."      (Exit) 

Folly 
(impulsively)     You  will  write  one  for  her? 

Marlin 
(resolutely)     A  comedy  is  a  poor  compromise  with  Art. 
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Folly 
{innocently)     What's  Art? 

Marlin 
{looking  heivildered,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  thought)     Art 
is — Art?     Why  Art  is  Life. 

Folly 
The  plays   are  very  wonderful,  but   I  like  not  the  endings. 
They  all  lie  dead  in  the  cold  earth.     I  hate  to  see  her  lie  so. 
She  is  so — alive. 

Marlin 
{absently)     Ay,  that's  her  art. 

Folly 
{hotly)     She  is  no  compromise. 

Marlin 

{suddenly  finding  new  meaning  in  these  chance  phrases) 
Then  she — then  I — 

Folly 
{quickly)     Then  you  will  write  it. 

Marlin 
Ah,  if  I  only  could. 

Folly 
{steadfastly)     I  believe  you  will. 

Marlin 
{boiving  loiv  over  Folly's  hand)     Mademoiselle,  this  is 
honor. 

(Folly  looks  strangely  at  this  chivalry,  being  only  used  to 
stage  terms.     There  is  a  pause.) 

Marlin 
{rather  at  a  loss)     You  are  an  actress? 

Folly 
What  should  I  be? 
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Marlin 

(still  looking  at  her;  lamely)     I — I  don't  know. 

(Folly,  suddenly  embarrassed,  looks  down.  She  is  shy  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life.  A  Prompter  and  Trainer 
appear  from  the  ivings.) 

Prompter 

Now  Folly,  to  your  dance  again.  One  more  trial  and  you 
can  go,  all  of  you.     Clown,  you  here ;  center,  Folly. 

{A  strain  of  music  is  played  by  an  unseen  flute.  Folly 
goes  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and  stands  still.) 

Trainer 

(sharply)     Now! 

(Folly  leaps  into  her  dance,  turning,  pirouetting ,  like  a 
leaf  blown  by  the  wind.  The  Clown,  in  his  part,  starts  to  ape 
her  and  gives  it  up  in  disgust.  She  goes  on  dancing,  joyously ; 
not  at  all  like  a  stage  dancer. ) 

Trainer 
Come,  none  of  that  nonsense ;    do  your  dancing  right. 

Folly 
Make  him  play  the  other  air,  then.     The  music  o'  this  gets 
into  my  feet.     I'm  wild. 

Trainer 

No  talking  back  now,  get  out  there. 

(He  pushes  her  back  again.  Once  more  she  begins  to  dance 
wildly.  The  trainer  runs  up  and  shakes  her  roughly  by  the 
arm.) 

Will  you,  now,  will  you  now ! 

(His  grip  hurts  her  arm  but  she  scorns  to  cry  out.) 

Marlin 
(springing  forward)     Have  done  that,  will  you! 

Folly 
(pushing  Marlin  back)     He's  right,  it's  my  fault.     (Ap- 
pealingly)     I'm  sorry. 
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Trainer 

{appeased,  disregarding  Marlin)     Begin  again,  then. 

(Folly  goes  through  a  conventional  dance,  partly  ivith  the 
Clown,  partly  alone.  She  manages  somehoiv  to  ruake  it  seem 
quaint.) 

Trainer 

You  can  go  now. 

{The  Clown  and  stage  hands  leave*,  one  coming  up,  how- 
ever, to  put  out  all  the  candle  foot-lights  hut  one,  waits  a  mo- 
ment and  then  goes  out,  looking  hack  at  Folly  and  Marlin 
left  alone.) 

Marlin 
(as  if  nothing  had  interrupted)     But  you  do  not  act  all  the 
time? 

Folly 
{on  the  verge  of  leaving)     No,  I  run  in  the  wind.     I  live  on 
a  moor,  alone,     {laughing)     I  am  a  witch. 

Marlin 

{puzzled)     Really? 

(Folly  laughs  at  him.  Marlin  doesn't  like  heing  laughed 
at. 

I  mean,  really  do  you  live  on  a  moor,  alone? 
{suddenly,  changing  his  tone)     What  made  you  weep,  when 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  stormed  ? 

Folly 
{candidly)     I  thought  how  grand  it  must  be  to  love. 

Marlin 
{incredulously)     And  have  you  never  loved? 

Folly 
{laughing)     No,  have  you? 

Marlin 
No,  I — yes — no,  I  have  not. 
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Folly 
(taking  his  hand,  coaxingly,  as  a  child  does)     Tell  me  what 
you  do. 

Marlin 
(with  a  shrug)     Oh,  I  live  in  a  garret  and  write. 

Folly 
What's  your  name;  is  it  famous? 

Marlin 
Tom  Marlin. 

Folly 
Not  Sir  George  Marlin,  that  comes  here  so  often. 

Marlin 
(a  shade  bitterly)     Only  his  youngest  son. 

Folly 
(tvonderingly)     And  yet  you  live  in  a  garret,     (suddenly) 
Is  it  cold  there? 

Marlin 
(looking  away)     It's  nothing. 

Folly 
(pityingly)     Oh! 

Marlin 
But  what  do  you  do  really? 

Folly 
Oh,  I  come  here  to  practice  and  dance ;  sometimes  I  have  a 
part.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  says  she'll  let  me  be  an  actress  some- 
day. But,  (with  sudden  animation)  the  rest  of  the  time  I  run 
wild.  That's  the  part  I  love  best.  I  go  up  and  down  the  lanes, 
adventuring.  I'm  a  terrible  adventurer.  Sometimes  I  beg  my 
bread  from  house  to  house,  (seeing  Marlin  surprised,  she 
adds  impishly)  People  are  afraid  of  me,  they  say  I'm  a  witch. 
But  I'm  only  a  wild-cat. 
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Marlin 

But  why,  if  you're  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  protegee,  don't  you 
live  with  her  ? 

Folly 

(tvith  a  sigh)  I  tried  it.  She  asked  me.  But  I  could  not 
lie  abed  late,  like  a  lady  should,  and  I  wouldn't  dance  with  the 
old  Lords  at  the  routs,  and  couldn't  stand  the  long  dresses  I 
must  wear.  I  kept  wanting  to  be  free,  to  be  out.  Besides,  I'm 
not  really  adopted  you  know.  Sometimes  I  don't  see  her  for 
days  and  days.  I — just  belong  to  myself.  But,  (quickly)  it's 
late,  I  must  go. 

(A  toiver  clock  is  striking  in  the  distance.  The  one  candle 
flickers  over  them  as  they  stand  listening.) 

Marlin 
(breaking  the  pause)     May  I  escort  you?     (seeing  Folly's 
puzzled  look)     Escort  you  home. 

Folly 
(laughing)     Why,  I  live  out  on  a  meadow,  way  out  of  town 
and  I  just  run  there  at  night.     You'd  never  find  the  way. 

Marlin 
But  surely  not  alone? 

Folly 
Yes,  alone. 

(She  tvalks  over  to  a  bench  near  the  wings  and  picking  up 
her  shatvl  winds  it  about  her  head  and  shoulders.) 

Marlin 
(folloiving  her)     But  let  me  go,  too;  somewhat  may  hap- 
pen to  you. 

Folly 

(puzzled  and  a  bit  impatient)  moving  away)  What? 
Nothing  could.     I'm  a  witch. 

Marlin 
(anxiously)     You'll  come  back  tomorrow? 
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Folly 
{armised)     Of  course;  why  not? 

Marlin 
(looking  at  her)     I  thought  since  you  were  a  witch  you 
might  disappear.     {Takes  her  hand) 

Folly 
{pulling  away)     I  must  go — alone. 

Marlin 
(Bends  and  kisses  her  hand)  Since  you  must — 
(Folly  regards  him;  tvhen  he  kisses  her  hand  her  eyes 
widen  in  a  puzzled  fashion.  Her  hand  relaxes.  Something 
strange  has  come  to  her,  is  all  about  her.  She  is  fearful  of  it 
and  yet  likes  it.  What  is  it  ?  So  her  expression  runs.  As 
Marlin  straightens  up  she  becomes  her  old  self  again. 

Folly 

(softly,  touching  his  sleeve)     I  hope  it's  not  cold  tonight. 

(She  is  gone  in  a  flash  down  an  alley  of  the  theater.  For  a 
moment  her  feet  echo  on  the  ivooden  passageway.  A  big  door 
clangs.  It  is  suddenly  very  dark.  Marlin  comes  forward ; 
in  a  daze  he  picks  up  the  lone  candle  as  if  to  blow  it  out.  There 
is  an  awed  expression  upon  his  face,  changing  slowly  to 
one  of  bitterness  and  impotency;  nothing  boyish  remains 
about  him.  With  a  quick  gesture  he  brings  his  open  palm 
down  upon  the  candle.) 

Curtain 


Scene  II 

(The  interior  of  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
rather  a  poor  place  but  cosy.  At  the  left,  a  fireplace;  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  a  table.  There  is  a  large  casement  ivindow 
at  the  back,  through  ivhich  the  moon  shines  whitely.  It  is  a 
windy  night  of  early  autumn.  Folly,  in  a  stuff  gotvn  is  seated 
beside  the  table  knitting.  Enter  from  an  inner  room,  Marlin  ; 
07i  the  whole  shabby,  except  for  a  neiv  cloak,  ivhich  he  is  pidl- 
ing  on.) 
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Marlin 

Well,  I  am  for  the  rout. 

(Folly  looks  up  and  doivn  again  without  speaking,) 

Marlin 
{coining  to  the  hack  of  her  chair)     I  could  wish  you  would 
go,  too. 

Folly 
{smiling  faintly)     You'll  do  better  alone. 

Marlin 

They  say  she's  getting  testier  than  ever  these  last  few 
months. 

Folly 
Dear  old  Bracegirdle;  she's  just  a  little  bit  hurt  that  we 
didn't  take  her  into  our  confidence. 

Marlin 
Wait  till  she  has  seen  the  play!     (Sighs)     I  cannot  think 
it's  done  at  last. 

Folly 
(absently)     It  was  a  long  while.     (Sighs  unconsciously) 
You  worked  so  hard. 

Marlin 
I'd  have  worked  harder  to  prove  my  idea  was  right. 

Folly 

(ivith  an  effort  to  rouse  herself)  It  was  a  grand  idea  to 
have  it  be  serious  and  yet  not  a  tragedy.  And  its  full  of  hu- 
mors, too;  that's  like  Bracegirdle. 

Marlin 

If  you  had  not  helped  me,  it  had  never  been  written.  It  was 
your  idea. 

(Folly  looks  surprised,) 
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Marlin 
It  was  that  first  night  at  the  theater.  Don't  you  remember? 
You  said  it  was  no  compromise  to  be  alive.     I — 

Folly 

(faintly)     Ah! 

Marlin 
That  first  night  at  the  theater — I  shall  never  forget  Brace- 
girdle  for  one  thing!     (bending  over  Folly's  chair) 

Folly 
(rising,  but  not  too  abruptly)     You'll  be  late. 

Marlin 

And  of  she  should  only  take  a  fancy  to  this,  we're  a  success ! 
We've  won  London !  Egad,  it  sounds  too  wonderful  to  be  my 
luck!     (soberly,  regarding  a  worn  sleeve)     It's  a  good  play? 

Folly 
(turning  suddenly,  puts   her  arms   about  his  neck)     It's  a 
beautiful  play ! 

Marlin 
But  having  read  it,  why  should  she  be  sending  for  me  at  her 
rout? 

Folly 
(turning  away  and  fussing  with  a  kettle  on  the  mantel-shelf) 
She  thinks  to  read  it  to  the  company,  perhaps. 

(fastening  the  cloak)  Well,  then  I'm  away.  (In  the  door- 
way, he  turns  to  look  at  Folly  with  an  anxious  expression;- 
attempting  lightness.)  You'll  not  fly  away  like  a  witch  be- 
fore I  come  back? 

Folly 
(with  a  forced  laugh,  dully)     I?     No,  I'm  married  now. 

Marlin 
Folly! 
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(Folly  is  sorry  and  runs  to  him  contritely.  Puzzled,  Mar- 
LIN  does  not  knoiv  ivhat  to  say.  He  kisses  her  awkwardly  and 
goes  out.  Folly  fills  the  kettle  and  hangs  it  on  the  crane ;  is 
busy  with  some  cups  and  saucers  and  cuts  a  large  and  awk- 
tvard  hunk  of  bread.  She  is  interrupted  by  a  knock.  BRACE- 
GIRDLE,  more  florid  and  stouter  than  of  old,  enters.) 

Bracegirdle 

(dramatically,  holding  out  her  arms  to  Folly)  My  child! 
(Folly  runs  to  her  and  is  swallowed  in  embraces)  What  do 
you  mean  by  hiding  way  off  here!  I  haven't  seen  you  since 
your  madcap  wedding,  this  two  months;  I  never  even  knew 
where  you  Hved.  When  that  scapegrace  came  to  see  me  about 
his  play  last  week — it's  a  pity  he  couldn't  have  come  before, 
forsooth — I  told  him  to  bring  you  to  my  rout  tonight,  but  of 
course  I  had  forgot  to  ask  where  you  lived.  Ah,  I've  been  so 
busy  though — (she  stops  for  breath) — and  today  young 
Touch'em  told  me  and  thinks  I,  I'll  around  and  fetch  her  my- 
self and  what's-  his  name,  too.  It's  early — but — (looking  at 
Folly's  dress)  You're  not  coming?  (trying  to  fathom 
Folly's  expression)     D'ye  lack  for  aught? 

Folly 
No — no — nothing. 

Bracegirdle 
(looking  at  the  table;  sharply)    You  haven't  enough  to  eat! 
That  young  fool  is  making  you  unhappy. 

Folly 
(Laughs)     Oh,  that's   only   our   tea — after  the   rout,   you 
know,     (suddenly  earnest)     I   am   happy,   dear  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle, quite  happy. 

Bracegirdle 

(abruptly)  Hum,  you  look  so.  You've  grown  quieter  than 
you  were  at  the  playhouse,  how's  that?  This  young  Star- 
lin' — what's  his  name — doesn't  he  treat  you  well?  A  pox  on 
the  creatures,  men  are  that  fickle!      (She  rages  up  and  dotvn) 

And  here,  he's  brought  you  to  this  hovel — 
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Folly 
(hotly)     No!  • 

Bracegirdle 

Hovel,  I  say  and  you're  pining  away — oh,  I  see  it,  I  see  it! 
{She  stops  suddenly  to  look  at  Folly,  shooting  one  finger  out 
at  her) 

You're  paler  than  you  was,  so  there.  And  you  were  always 
light  and  dancing — 

(Folly  turns  quickly  away.) 

Bracegirdle 
{putting  her  arms  about  her)     Come  to  old  BRACEGIRDLE, 
do  dear,  and  we'll  have  the  old  times  back. 
(Folly  shakes  her  head,  looking  doivn.) 

Bracegirdle 
Do  you  mind  how  you  ran  away  from  the  routs  I  took  you  to 
and  would  always  be  up  with  the  larks,  'stead  of  being  abed 
like  a  Christian?  Ah,  and  you  were  always  a-running  and 
skipping.  You  were  always  free  and  light — like  as  a  flame 
you  were,  dearie.  {Mops  her  eyes  at  this  sentimental  touch ; 
blows  her  nose  vigorously)  And  you  was  always  come  and 
go  at  the  play-house.  The  first  day  I  mind  you  bit  Johan,  the 
scene-painter,  and  cuffed  young  Mark,  that  tried  to  hug  you. 
You  wouldn't  .be  held,  would  you?  You'd  fight  and  fight  and 
say  you  would  be  free.     Ah — 

Folly 
{whose  eyes  have   been  alight  during   this   reminiscence-, 
bravely)     But  those  were  the  old  days,  and  it's  all  past,  don't 
you  see?     And  I'm  here  and  I  have  Tom,  I — have  Tom,  and — 
{passionately)  I  love  him. 

Bracegirdle 
{Her  fit  of  emotion  over,  she  is  once  more  the  great  Brace- 
girdle)    Well,   you're   a   silly   child.     Go  your   ways  and  be 
happy  and  if  you'll  not  come  to  my  rout,  come  then  and  see  me 
sometime  when  I'm  alone. 
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Folly 
(timidly)     Tom  went  to  see  you  tonight. 

Bracegirdle 
(absently )     Tonight — tonight  ? 

Folly 
You  were  to  tell  him  what  you  had  finally  decided  about  the 
play. 

Bracegirdle 

Oh  yes,  yes.  I  have  it  in  mind  now.  Well,  I'm  late,  and  to 
my  own  rout,  too.  I  must  haste  along.  You  ivill  be  to  see  me 
soon,  eh? 

Folly 

(Nods)  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  goodbye.  (Kisses 
her) 

Exit  Bracegirdle 

(Folly,  alone,  moves  restlessly  about  the  room.  A  wide 
white  patch  of  moonlight  lies  on  the  bare  floor.  Outside,  the 
wind  is  blowing,  chasing  the  leaves  past  the  ivindow.  She 
throtvs  one  arm  up  over  her  head,  as  if  in  pain.  Her  eyes  fall 
upon  the  knitting  and  she  picks  it  up  resolutely.) 

Folly 

(starting  to  knit;  dreamily)  I  was  light;  light  as  the 
wind,  and  I  was  free  to  go — to  go  adventuring  down  the 
lanes.  (Throivs  doivn  the  knitting  angrily,  and  runs  to  the 
casement,  her  gaze  fixed  longingly  on  the  ivorld  ivithout) 

Yes,  I'll  come.  I'm  coming!  (Eyes  still  upon  the  tvindoiv, 
she  moves  backtvard  slotvly  to  the  outer  door,  detaching  her 
shaivl  from  a  hook  on  the  tvall  as  she  goes.  She  opens  the 
outer  door  and  turns  to  leave.  A  gust  of  tvind  whips  the 
shaivl  about  her  and  she  flings  back  her  head  in  the  old  way, 
exultantly  laughing.  At  this  moment,  the  kettle  boils  over 
upon  the  hearth.  Folly  glares  at  it  angrily  and  then,  as  if 
forced,  goes  over  slotvly  and  removes  the  kettle  from  the  crane. 
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Her  hand,  with  the  ivedding  ring,  strikes  the  metal  handle  of 
the  kettle.  She  puts  the  kettle  dotvn,  and  lifts  her  hand,  look- 
ing at  the  ring  upon  it  curiously. ) 

Folly 

I — I'm  married  now. 

{The  tvind  blotvs  the  door  shut  and  Folly  starts  as  if  it 
banged  upon  a  prison.  She  looks  ivildly  about  the  room  for 
a  moment,  entrapped,  and  then  her  eyes  fall  on  the  knitting. 
She  picks  it  up  mechanically  but  the  window  hires  her.  In  a 
low  tone,) 

I  won't  run  away  like  a  witch,  now. 

{She  sits  down  and  resolutely  commences  to  knit.  There  is 
a  long  silence.  Presently,  footsteps  are  heard  on  the  path 
tvithout.  The  door  is  flung  open  and  Marlin  bursts  in  all 
aglotv.) 

Maklin 

{excitedly)     Follj^  Folly,  it's  true;  we've  won! 

Folly 
{weakly)     You  mean — the  play? 

Marlin 
{gesticulating)  Yes.  Bracegirdle  came  late.  I  was  about 
to  leave  in  despair.  She  seized  me  by  the  arm  as  we  met  and 
shouted  out,  ''Here's  the  son  of  Ben  Johnson."  At  that  they 
turned  and  stared,  I'll  warrant  you;  and  I  was  like  a  stuck 
beetle  on  a  pin  for  discomfort.  When  they  had  all  the  story, 
she  read  the  third  act  aloud,  the  one  where  Millicent  wins  back 
her  lover.  I  swear  I  saw  tears  in  their  eyes.  She  said  it  was 
just  the  thing.     I  couldn't  wait  any  longer  to  tell  you. 

Folly 

{doesn't  trust  herself  to  speak.  She  brings  a  slice  of  cake 
from  the  cupboard  and  pours  a  cup  of  tea,  tvhich  she  makes 
Marlin  sit  doivn  and  drink.) 

Marlin 
{looking  ^ip,  suddenly)     Art  glad? 
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Folly 
(striving)     Vm  glad.     I'm  glad. 

Marlin 

It  will  be  passing  marvel  to  have  it  really  played.  And 
Fortune  at  last,  too.  You'll  be  happy  then?  (looking  up  an- 
xiously at  her) 

(Folly  is  looking  out  the  ivindoiv  again.  Marlin,  putting 
down  the  teacup  quickly,  rises  and  takes  Folly  by  the  shoul- 
ders.) 

Folly 
(resolutely)     I'm  happy,  now. 

Marlin 

(desperately)  Folly,  you're  not  sorry?  (tvith  sadness) 
Oh,  I  hadn't  any  right,  taking  you  so.  I  was  stupid,  but  I 
only  thought  how  I  loved  you.  (The  wind  howls  outside.  Mar- 
LIN  drops  his  hands  and  sits  dotvn  in  the  chair  again.  To  him- 
self, bitterly:) 

I  had  nought  to  make  you  happy,  but  I  thought — oh,  you 
were  so  happy,  before. 

Folly 
(suddenly  kneeling 'beside  his  chair)     I'm  happy  now. 
(The  wind  hoivls  again.) 

Folly 

(flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck,  her  head  against  his  coat, 
crying:)     Tom,  Tom,  don't  let  me  go! 

(As  he  holds  her  close  for  a  moment  her  expression  changes 
to  a  more  tranquil  one.  MARLIN  ivatches  her.  She  slips 
down  onto  the  floor  beside  his  knee  and  looks  up  at  him.) 

Folly 
And  the  play? 

Marlin 
(indifferently)     Oh,  it's  all  right,  but  you — 
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Folly 
Didn't  she  read  the  rest  of  it,  then  and  there? 

Marlin 
They — asked  her  to  and  she  was  reading  when  I  came  away. 

Folly 
{looking  at  his  shabby  sleeve,  anxiously)     And  you'll  have 

a  new  suit  ? 

« 

Marlin 
And  you — you — 

Folly 
(mischievously)     I'll  have  a  grand  new  gown  with  a  train^ 
and  go  to  Bracegirdle's  rout. 

Marlin 
I  thought  you  would  have  none  of  trains  and  routs,  the  old 
lords  bothered  you  so? 

Folly 
{seriously)     I  think  I  would  go  to  a  rout  with  you,  you're 
neither  old  nor  a  lord. 

(Marlin  laughs.     The  wind,  hotvls.) 

Folly 
{rubbing   her  head  against  his  shoidder)     Hear  the  wind 
howl.     It's   nice  to  be  where   it's  warm,  inside  a  house — to- 
gether — isn't  it? 


SKETCHES 


KEEPING  ORDER 

MARY  THAYER 

I  wish  Betty  wouldn't  go  off  and  leave  me  alone  with  the 
children  for  they  always  behave  dreadfully  and  Betty  looks  at 
me  sorrowfully  and  shakes  her  head  as  if  to  say,  '*A  fine 
father  you  are.  You  can't  manage  your  own  babies!"  I 
know  I  deserve  it  but  she  shouldn't  go  away  even  if  her  mother 
is  sick  and  needs  her  care.  Doesn't  the  marriage  vow  sort  of 
imply  that  she  should  leave  her  former  family  and  cleave  unto 
her  present  one?  Just  because  none  of  us  is  sick  is  no  sign 
that  we  don't  need  her ;  we  do  abominably ;  Dick,  Nancy,  Kate 
and  I. 

On  this  particular  night  I  managed  to  get  them  into  bed 
only  half  an  hour  late.  They  had  been  perfectly  wild  at  sup- 
per, Dick  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  smear  his  little  sister 
Kate  with  butter.  Of  course  Dick  said  she  started  it  but  Kate 
looked  very  innocent.  Still,  Betty  says  I  must  never  judge 
the  children  on  their  looks  because  our  children's  looks  are  the 
most  angelic,  when  they  are  the  naughtiest. 

A  half  hour  later  then,  my  brood  was  apparently  quiet.  I 
placed  my  chair  under  the  hall  light  which  is  quite  poor,  but  I 
never  dare  go  into  the  library  when  Betty  is  away,  for  fear 
something  might  happen  to  the  children,  fire,  burglary — er — 
whooping  cough  or  measles.  I  was  reading  something  about 
the  minimum  wage  bill  when  quite  suddenly  Kate's  slow  voice 
reached  my  ears. 

''God  makes  everything,"  she  announced,  dictatorially.  Kate 
is  seven  and  her  voice  is  very  deep  and  large  for  her  small 
size.     I  always  feel  impressed  when  Kate  speaks. 
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**How  do  you  know?"  came  Dick's  reply  from  down  the  hall. 
Dick  is  ten  and  is  really  an  awfully  nice  little  chap — looks  like 
Betty,  too. 

''  'Cause  Miss  Andrews  told  me  so,"  replied  Kate.  Kate  al- 
ways has  evidence  for  her  statements.  Miss  Andrews  is  her 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  therefore  of  course,  could  not  be 
wrong. 

**Well,  He  didn't  make  my  desk,  silly,"  retorted  Dick. 

''0  yes  He  did,"  replied  Kate,  calmly.  ''He  made  everything 
they  is,  didn't  He  Nan?"  Nancy  always  takes  Kate's  side  of 
an  argument  and  she  is  fine  at  talking  back. 

"It's  made  of  wood,  isn't  it?"  she  asked  Dick. 

"Yes,"  came  the  scornful  reply.     "Wood  ain't  God." 

"Wood  is  a  tree,  isn't  it?"  continued  Nancy,  like  a  Platonic 
dialogue. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Dick. 

"And  who  made  the  tree  grow?"  ended  Nancy,  triumphant- 

ly. 

"God,"  answered  Kate,  with  conviction. 

"Aw,  He  didn't,"  said  Dick,  rather  weakly.  He  realized 
that  his  sisters  knew  he  had  heard  the  minister  talk  about  the 
lovely  growing  things,  ending  with  the  assertion  that  God  had 
made  them  all.     He  changed  the  subject  under  discussion. 

"Well,  he  didn't  make  my  kite  because  my  father  made  it," 
he  began. 

"Who  made  Father?"  demanded  Nancy,  the  inexorable. 

"Why — why  God  I  suppose,"  confessed  Dick,  "but  just  the 
same  God  doesn't  make  everything.  He  couldn't.  You're 
only  nine  Nancy  and  I'm  ten  and  I  know." 

I  heard  a  patter  of  feet  down  the  hall.  Evidently  Dick 
wished  to  make  his  argument  in  person.  I  ought  to  have  sent 
him  back  I  know  but  I  wanted  to  see  who'd  win. 

"God  makes  dogs  and  cats  and  dishes  and  dolls  and  auto- 
mobiles and  candy  and  houses  and — and — "  droned  Kate,  in  a 
sing  song  voice. 

*  "I  say  He  didn't,"  interrupted  Dick.     "You're  a  silly  Katie 
and  you're  a  baby,  too." 

I    heard    a  thud,    then    another  thud,    then    a  shriek  from 
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someone.  Betty  always  knows  whose  shriek  it  is  but  I  de- 
clare I  can't  tell  one  from  another. 

.  "God  did!"  God  didn't!"  came  in  muffled  yells.  If  Betty 
had  only  been  there!  I  knew  she  ought  to  have  been  when 
three  white  figures  came  dashing  down  the  stairs  and  threw 
themselves  on  me. 

"Children,"  I  began,  sternly,  "this  noise  is  terrible.  Didn't 
I  send  you  to  bed — er — a  half  hour  late?"  I  know  that  wasn't 
to  the  point,  but  if  I  didn't  do  the  talking  I  should  be  asked  the 
fatal  question.  Of  course  one  does  not  attribute  to  the  Deity 
the  manufacture  of  material  objects  in  quite  the  way  my  chil- 
dren had  supposed,  but  I  didn't  know  what  they  had  been 
and  of  course  I  should'nt  want  to  contradict  our  Reverend  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  really  a  very  capable  minister,  very. 

"Did  God—"  began  Kate. 

"Daddy,  He  didn't — "  interrupted  Dick. 

I  saw  Nancy  gulp  hard  preparatory  to  speaking.  Something 
must  be  done.  A  happy  idea  came  to  my  rescue.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  diversion.  I  arose  dramatically  to  my  feet  and  ex- 
claimed, "Children  let's — let's — let's — have — let's  have  some- 
thing to  eat!"  I  really  hadn't  meant  to  say  that.  I  never 
can  think  of  the  right  thing  in  crises  like  this  one. 

The  three  looked  at  me  in  open-mouthed  astonishment.  No 
wonder,  they  must  have  thought  me  mad.  I  had  to  think  of 
an  excuse. 

"Because  you  have  been  such  good  children — "  That 
wouldn't  do  at  all  because  of  course  they  were  very  naughty. 
I  began  again.  "To  celebrate  the  fact  that  your  mother  is  away 
attending — "  No,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  One  really  couldn't 
rejoice  over  the  illness  of  one's  mother-in-law.  I  grew  des- 
perate and  quite  incoherent  in  my  thoughts.  Why  did  one 
eat  anyway?  Surely  there  must  be  a  reason.  It  came  to  me 
in  the  nick  of  time.  They  had  just  recovered  enough  to  re- 
turn to  their  original  question  and  they  had  to  be  stopped  then 
or  never. 

"We  will  eat  because  we  are  hungry,"  I  announced  victori- 
ously. "You  are  hungry,  are  you  not,  children?"  I.  asked.  They 
nodded.     What  a  comfort  it  is  that  children  can  be  relied  upon 
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to  be  hungry  at  all  times.  We  went  into  the  kitchen.  We 
found  a  great  deal  to  eat,  in  fact  we  had  quite  a  meal  and 
spilled  a  lot  all  around  Nelly's  clean  kitchen.  Once  I  heard 
Kate,  who  never  leaves  a  subject  until  it  is  settled,  murmur  to 
herself,  ''God  made  this  jam."     Luckily  Dick  didn't  hear  her. 

I  meant  to  have  the  children  all  back  in  bed  before  Betty 
came  home.  I  could  have  bribed  Nelly  easily  enough  about 
the  kitchen  floor.  But  the  fates  were  against  me  and  I  know 
exactly  know  how  it  feels  to  be  a  burglar  caught  in  the  act.  I 
do  think  we  must  have  presented  a  very  hilarious  picture.  I 
was  a  horse  on  which  Dick  was  seated  throwing  food  to  the 
populace  consisting  of  Nancy,  Kate  and  the  cat.  Dick  had  also 
spilled  some  jam  on  my  head  which  had  melted  and  was  run- 
ning down  my  neck.  One  cuff  had  come  off  and  I  fear  I  was 
making  noises  supposed  to  represent  a  horse  neighing.  I  had 
my  back  to  the  door  so  that  it  was  Kate  who  saw  her  mother 
first. 

''Mother,  didn't  God  make  everything  they  is?"  she  asked, 
patiently,  the  food  apparently  having  had  no  effect  upon  her 
interest  in  the  question. 

"William !"  Betty  gasped. 

I  swung  around  purple  to  my  ears.  What  could  she  think 
of  me!  I  got  on  my  feet  sheepishly  wiping  away  some  jam 
with  my  pocket  handkerchief.  I  hoped  the  floor  would  open 
and  swallow  me  forever.     Betty  ignored  me. 

"Dick,  Nancy  and  Kate,"  she  cried,"  by  ten  you  will  all  be 
upstairs  in  bed.  One — two — three — "  They  all  dashed  away. 
They  always  do  what  Betty  says.  She  is  the  best  mother.  She 
followed  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called  up, 

"Are  you  all  in  bed?" 

"Yes,  Mother,"  they  shouted  in  unison. 

"All  right,  go  to  sleep  then,"  she  called  back  briskly.  She 
came  back  into  the  kitchen,  looked  around  the  room  and  then 
at  me.  There  was  an  unmistakable  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she 
said, 

"William  dear,  see  if  j^ou  can  find  me  enough  jam  which 
isn't  spread  all  over  the  furniture  to  cover  two  slices  of  bread. 
I  am  ravenously  hungry." 

I  am  sure  God  made  Betty. 


THE  KALSOMINE  KID 

DOROTHY  SPEARE 

''I  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  have  you,  by  any 
chance,  a  physics  book?" 

The  pretty  girl  who  had  been  reading  idly  on  the  hotel  piazza 
looked  up  from  her  book  with  eyes  at  first  cold,  then  amazed 
and  then  amused.  The  strange  young  man  who  stood  first  on 
one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  while  waiting  for  her  answer, 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  rather  nice.  Miss  Gladys  Maud  Geral- 
dine,  for  that  was  part  of  her  name,  had  always  been  taught 
that  only  Perfectly  Impossible  People  spoke  without  an  in- 
troduction. But  Gladys  had  dined  and  danced  with  many  a 
youth  who  was  far  less  possible.  This  seeker  after  knowledge 
in  the  shape  of  physics  was  tall  and  dark,  with  clean-cut  fea- 
tures and  merry  brown  eyes  which  looked  into  hers  with  some 
anxiety,  but  a  latent  twinkle  that  she  found  quite  adorable. 
Carelessly  her  eyes  dropped  to  his  shoes  and  travelled  up  to  his 
hands.  All  was  as  it  should  be.  After  all,  why  not?  This 
place  was  so  dull  it  was  pitiful. 

The  great  decision  was  made  quickly.  .  Gladys  Maud  Geral- 
dine  closed  her  book  and  smiled  at  him,  bringing  the  dimples 
into  play  which  had  served  her  for  two  seasons. 

'Tm  ver>^  sorry,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "but  I  think  my  physics 
book  is  home,  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk." 

Which  was  not  a  matter  of  verity,  because  Gladys  had  never 
studied  physics  in  her  life;  nor  had  she  felt  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  study  it.  She  was  a  debutante  of  two  seasons'^ 
standing,  and  her  studies  had  been  along  another  line. 

She,  at  present,  was  a  living  demonstration  of  her  efficiency 
in  making  herself  attractive.  Her  light  hair  gleamed  with  the 
artful  application  of  gold  dust ;  her  eyebrows  were  skillfully 
aided  by  the  pencil ;  and  a  delicate  blue  smear  under  each  eye 
made  her  look  interesting,  as  well  as  deciding  their  rather 
vacillating  color.  Her  mouth,  whose  smiles  she  had  culti- 
vated and  developed  with  infinite  pains,  was  free  of  the  lip- 
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stick,  because  she  knew  that  the  result  would  be  unmistakable. 
But  her  cheeks  above  all  showed  that  she  had  studied  long  and 
well.     They  displayed  the  glowingly  ebullient  color  of  youth. 

But  there !  What  can  give  a  greater  example  of  its  success, 
than  to  quote  the  gossips  on  the  hotel  porch,  who  exclaimed  as 
she  went  by,  ''It's  refreshing  to  see  a  good  natural  color  in 
these  days!" 

However,  the  young  man  did  not  appreciate  her  skill.  He 
saw  only  a  pretty  girl,  smiling  at  him  with  welcoming  eyes. 

"I'm  cut  up  about  that  physics  book,"  he  said,  taking  the 
chair  by  her  side.  "Fact  is,  I  don't  see  what  I'm  going  to  do 
without  it." 

"You  are  in  college,  then?"  she  asked,  perfunctorily,  using 
her  time-worn  formula  of  "drawing  him  out." 

He  grinned.  "Graduated  last  year;  but  still  I  miss  the 
physics  book,  as  it  has  served  us  so  well  thus  far." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  tell  the  old  ladies  who  are  alternately 
knitting  and  glaring  at  us  about  the  physics  book,"  said 
Gladys  noncommittally  "It  would  relieve  their  minds." 

"Tabbies!  What  do  we  care  for  them?"  demanded  he, 
largely."  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  my — our — knowing  each 
other.  I  have  looked  at  you  in  the  dining  room  for  three  days 
now  ,with  no  prospect  of  ever  meeting  you.  Perhaps  I  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  reckless,"  he  smiled,  "if  I  had  not  been 
going  away  today.  Don't  you  think  that  we  were  fated  to 
meet?" 

She  smiled  easily.  "At  any  rate,  the  fatal  act  has  been — 
er — accomplished;  but  before  we  talk  any  more,  do  tell  me 
who  you  are.  Auntie  may  swoop  down  on  us  any  time  and 
it  would  be  fearfully  disconcerting." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  engagingly.  Oh,  he  was 
really  Very  Nice!  "I  am  Ralston  Crosby.  My  father  does 
business  with  hotels.  This  old  place  seemed  to  be  run  down 
and  so  he  sent  me  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It's  hopeless, 
though,  unless  you  put  in  a  new,  live  town.  This  Golden  Beach 
is  the  deadest  place  I  ever  struck." 

"It  certainly  is!"  Gladys  contributed.  She  had  heard  of 
Crosby,  the  hotel  man;  and  her  gaze  on  Ralston  warmed.     It 
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was  not  that  she  was  mercenary,  but  it  was  such  a  relief  to 
find  out  that  he  wasn't  a  shoe  clerk  or  something  equally  im- 
possible. She  had  been  taught  that  pick-ups,  she  believed 
that  was  the  vulgar  word,  were  all  that  kind. 

"It  certainly  is  V  she  said.  ''Why,  Auntie  brought  me  down 
here  to  snatch  a  week  of  rest  before  beginning  the  summer  sea- 
son, it  was  so  quiet  here!  And,  Mr.  Crosby,  my  name  is 
Gladys  Mainwaring." 

''Not  Gladys  Maud  Geraldine  Mainwaring?"  he  ejaculated. 

"Guilty,"  she  laughed.  "Only  please  don't  dilate  on  it;  I 
am  very  sensitive!" 

"Then  I've  seen  your  picture  in  the  papers,  thousands  of 
times,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  sound  delighted.  "  'The  lovely 
debutante,  who  was  feted  last  night  at  such  and  such  a  place,' 
and  all  that  stuff.  Your  pictures  aren't  fair  to  you,  though.  I 
never  would  know  you.     It's  because  of  your  coloring." 

She  did  not  even  blush.    "Yes,  that's  what  people  say." 

He  rose ;  she  looked-  up  in  surprise,  and  saw  that  he  was 
very  white  under  his  tan.  "Miss  Mainwaring,  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  your  indulgence,"  he  said  formally,  "and  now  I  must 
say  good-bye." 

"Why,  you  aren't  going  yetV  expostulated  Gladys,  her  for- 
mulae forgotten  in  her  consternation.  "We  have  just  hegunV 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  stay?"  he  asked  slowly.  "The 
fact  is — this  must  sound  fatuous  to  you.  Miss  Mainwaring,  but 
while  I  have — well,  for  these  past  few  days — I  have  not  only 
wanted  to  meet  you,  but  to  see  more  of  you.  And  now  that  I 
have  learned  that  you  are  Gladys  Maud  Geraldine  Mainwaring, 
I  realize  that  your  life  could  have  no  place  for  me  in  it." 

Gladys  committed  the  indiscretion  of  a  frown  and  hastily 
smoothed  it  out  again.  The  men  for  whom  her  life  had  a  very 
definite  place  were  for  the  most  part  weak-faced  little  tailor's 
dummies,  with  goggling  eyes  and  figures  resembling  the  cigar- 
ettes they  smoked  so  incessantly.  In  a  word  their  only 
favorable  point  was  that  they  Could  Dance.  Despite  her  sweet 
smile  and  air  of  general  content,  Gladys  confided  sometimes 
to  her  mirror  that  she  led  a  Dog's  Life.  Why  should  it  have 
no  room  for  this  man,  who  was  the  Best-Looking  Thing,  if  it 
admitted  all  those  other  Simps? 
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"Don't — be — silly,"  she  drawled  out,  with  her  most  bewitch- 
ing smile.     "And — please  sit  down  again!" 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  quiet  retreat  of  Golden  Beach  to 
Revere,  the  New  England  Coney  Island.  But  the  same  Fate 
that  had  hovered  over  the  hotel  piazza  had  bridged  the  dis- 
tance and  with  an  impersonal  smile,  had  settled  over  Condit's 
Ball  Room. 

Inside  the  huge  palace,  many  couples  were  dexterously 
threading  their  way  about  on  a  fine  floor.  It  was  Saturday 
night  and  every  one  in  the  world  was  dancing  there,  from 
the  business  man  and  his  wife  who  had  "just  dropped  in  to  see 
what  it  was  like,"  the  party  of  young  people  to  whom  "it's  all 
right  if  you  have  your  own  crowd,"  to  shop  girls,  chauffeurs, 
^nd  their  ilk. 

Seated  in  an  inconspicuous  corner  was  Maybelle  Greene, 
who  sold  candy  at  Duval's  Sweet  Shop  "daytimes."  She  was 
alone,  and  deeply  humiliated  by  her  position,  her  feelings  were 
most  bitter.  Why  had  she  ever  yielded  to  Clarice's  importuni- 
ties to  "come  along"  and  share  her  Charlie?  Never,  never 
again  would  she  consent  to  going  with  half  a  man !  For  dance 
after  dance  the  fickle  ones  were  absent,  treading  through  the 
maze  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  faithless  hearts ;  once  in  a  long 
while,  and  plainly  coerced  by  Clarice,  Charlie  would  reluctant- 
ly approach  and  seize  her  waist  for  a  heart  rending  (and  dress- 
rending)  "turn,"  while  Clarice,  with  a  limp  air  of  resignation, 
sank  down  in  Maj^belle's  quondam  seat  and  watched  them  close- 
ly for  the  short,  agonized  interval. 

Maybelle  felt  that  she  had  reached  the  lowest  pit  of  igno- 
miny. It  was  not  as  if  she  were  used  to  sharing  other  girls' 
crumbs.  Perhaps,  then,  she  would  endure  it  with  a  smiling 
gratitude.  But  she  had  a  Lotta  Fellows  on  the  String.  Every- 
day was  one  long  picnic  for  her,  what  with  the  boys  dropping 
around  and  making  life  merry.  Incidentally  each  day  added  to 
her  acquaintances,  as  new  men  smiled  at  her  across  the  candy 
counter.  And  how  she  could  discriminate!  She  could  tell  a 
Regular  Feller  from  a  Cheap  Sport  every  time,  and  her  blue 
eyes,  for  all  their  baby  stare,  could  look  cold  and  even  glassy 
if  a  Piker  stepped  up.  She  never  would  have  come,  but  this 
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evening  she  had  kept  open  for  Clarice,  who  had  brought 
Charhe  along  at  the  last  minute  and  suggested  Revere.  That 
was  just  like  Some  Girls.  Of  course,  there  would  have  been 
any  number  of  gallants  who  would  have  been  honored  to  es- 
cort Maybelle,  but  a  Perfect  Lady  never  makes  dates ;  she 
leaves  that  to  the  Fellers. 

A  voice  aroused  Maybelle  from  her  sad  thoughts.  A  very 
deprecatory  voice,  that  said  gently,  almost  timidly :  "Say  Gol- 
den Locks,  can  you  talk  French  ?" 

Maybelle  turned  with  the  icy  stare  which  she  reserved  for 
such  occasions.  It  was  a  good  stare,  and  very  effective  when 
used  correctly.  Unfortunately,  this  time  it  wavered'  and 
broke  in  the  middle.  A  young  man  stood  before  her  who 
looked  All  Right.  He  surely  was  a  Beautiful  Doll,  but  that 
she  brushed  aside  as  a  small  point  in  his  favor,  for  many 
Pikers  are  good  to  look  upon.  Her  gaze  travelled  rapidly  over 
his  personal  -adornments,  even  to  his  shining  shoes  and  finger 
na;ils;  it  was  not  so  that  she  judged  men.  It  was  his  eyes 
that  she  looked  into,  her  own  young-old  blue  ones  seeming  to 
plumb  their  dark  depths. 

Maybelle  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before.  It  was  de- 
cidedly Rough  Stuff.  But  circumstances  were  different  now. 
After  all,  why  not?  At  present  she  was  enjoying  herself  in 
this  place  Something  Fierce. 

The  great  decision  was  made  quickly.  With  an  elaborate 
air  of  nonchalance,  she  drawled:  ''You  guessed  wrong.  Mis- 
ter. I  find  it  stiff  enough  to  get  away  with  U.  S.,  without 
takin'  a  fly  at  any  Frawnsay." 

'*I  thought  you  was  French,"  he  said,  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  surprise.  The  minute  I  sets  my  spotters  on  those 
fourteen-karat  curls,  I  says  to  myself  'Ralph,  my  boy,  there's 
someone  from  the  old  country  who'll  kid  you  along  in  the  good 
old  tongue.'  " 

"You  crazy  nut,"  said  Maybelle  conversationally,  "I  may 
not  be  able  to  sling  the  polly-voo  stuff,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
French  ain't  the  guys  who  talk  about  the  old  country." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  won't  scrap  just  yet,  will  we  Brigjit- 
Eyes  ?"  said  he,  with  much  show  of  brushing  aside  the  issue. 
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"Say,  mister,"  said  Maybelle,  still  unreceptive.  "I  object 
to  them  pet  names  bein'  pulled  so  careless-like.  Kindly  search 
in  your  Sarah  Brum  for  somethin'  a  little  choicer." 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  tellin'  our  real  go-bys  ?"  he  de- 
manded cozily.  "Look  here,  Miss  Dimples,  I  don't  know  how 
they  work  it  in  a  pick-up,  because  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
slung  the  bull  with  a  strange  queen ;  but  I  wanta  tell  you  that 
it  ain't  with  any  pass-the-time  idea  that  I  came  over  here  to 
get  acquainted.  I  been  watchin'  you  ever  since  you  came  in, 
little  girl,  and  believe  me,  you  look  just  about  right  to  yours 
truly.  That  boob  who  is  with  you  an'  the  other  dame  has  got 
glass  where  his  blinkers  oughta  be." 

"Please  remember  mister,  that  you  are  speakin'  of  my 
friends,"  she  admonished,  in  her  most  Vere  de  Vere  manner. 

"0'  course,  it's  only  right  for  you  to  defend  'em,  an'  I  think 
all  the  more  of  you  for  it.  Pink  Cheeks,  but  it  ain't  bein'  done, 
leavin'  a  girl  alone  in  a  place  like  this.  I've  been  watchin'  all 
evenin,'  and  wishin'  I  knew  you  every  time  I  glimmed  you,  an' 
at  last  I  took  a  chance — couldn't  stay  put  any  more." 

"You  done  exactly  right,  in  my  opinion,"  approved  May- 
belle.  "Suthin'  like  the  knights  of  old,  who  chivalrously  beat 
it^to  the  rescue  of  ladies  in  distress." 

"Well,  since  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  little  one,  suppose 
you  an'  me  hand  each  other  our  genuwine  labels,"  he  proposed. 
"They  pinned  Ralph  Stacy  onto  me  an'  I  ain't  been  able  to 
crawl  outa  it  yet." 

"Any  connected  with  Stacy's  Restaurants?" 

"On'y  a  son,"  he  grinned.     "An'  you,  little  one?" 

"Maybelle  Greene's  my  name,"  she  announced  with  pardon- 
able pride.  In  these  days  of  hyphenated  Americans,  you  never 
knew  tvhat  you  was  gettin ! 

"You  don't  work  at  Duval's,  daytimes,  do  you?" 

She  nodded.  "A  girl's  gotta  do  somepthin',  nowadays,  y' 
know!  Mother  always  said:  'My  daughter'll  learn  somep- 
thin', so  if  she  should  hafto  get  out  an'  hustle,  she'll  be  right 
there!'     So,  when — " 

''But  is  that  straight?"  said  Stacy,  Jr.  of  Stacy's  Restaur- 
ants, breaking  in  on  the  recital  of  her  favorite  story.    ''You're 
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Maybelle,  of  Duval's  ?     Then  I  guess—"  he  rose,  and  she,  look- 
ing up,  was  surprised  to  see  that  his  face  was  white,  his  mouth 
grimly  set.     "I  guess  I'll  be  moseyin'  along." 
"^  "Gwan!"  Maybelle  expostulated,  in  sheer,  unvarnished  dis- 
appointment.    '^ What's  your  hurry?" 

'^Well,  I  ain't  no  silver-tongued  spieler,  but  if  you  won  t 
think  I'm  a  stuck  up  boob,  I'll  try  to  tell  you.  When  I  saw 
you  holdin'  down  that  chair,  I— I  didn't  just  wanta  come  over 
an'  kid  you  along.  L  wanted  to  know  you  an'— an'  all  that; 
but  now  that  I  know  you're  Duval's  Maybelle— I  gotta  pal 
who's  nutty  over  you,  an'— an'  he  talks  about  you  all  the 
time— says  you  gotta  lotta  fellers  on  the  string,  an'— well,  I 
guess  there  ain't  no  room  for  me." 

As  Maybelle  looked  up  at  him,  away  back  in  her  butterfly- 
like soul  she  felt  a  fluttering  of  wings.  The  practiced  baby 
stare  of  her  blue  eyes  softened  until  the  real  girl  was  looking 
into  his.  Every  girl,  no  matter  hovv^  she  may  openly  scorn  the 
idea,  is  always'  waiting,  watching  for  the  Prince  Charming. 
In  her  young  life  ,thousands  of  times,  the  questions  '^s  this 
the  One?     Is  that  the  One?"  had  flashed  through  her  mind. 

''Aw,  siddown,"  she  said,  in  a  muted  voice  which  went  odd- 
ly with  the  lights,  music  and  dancing  around  them.  '^Sid- 
down,  an'  don't  be  a  fool!" 

In  the  sum.mer,  things  develop  speedily,  and  come  to  a  head 
miraculously  soon.  One  purple  evening  a  correctly  chaperoned 
automobile  party  of  young  people  whose  names  held  perman- 
ent places  in  society's  top  layer,  stopped  in  at  Revere  Beach 
-to  see  the  animals  play,"   as  one   of  the   languid  young  men 

styled  it. 

With  condescending  amusement  they  strolled  through  the 
pleasure  palaces.  In  such  a  crowd  it  was  natural  for  a  few 
people  to  get  separated  from  the  others,  leaving  the  unfortu- 
nate remainder  to  talk  sweetly  to  the  chaperones,  inwardly  far 

from  sweet. 

Gladys  Maud  Geraldine  and  Ralston  were  among  the  flrst  to 
lose  themselves,  and  their  footsteps  sought  the  shore.  Only 
Ave  hundred  people  had  thought  of  it  before  them,  however, 
and  the  beach  was  black  with  couples,  a  few  walking  up  and 
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down  by  the  water's  edge  but  most  of  them  just  sitting  to- 
gether, very  still. 

The  two  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  spectacle  of 
wholesale  love  by  moonlight. 

''Horrid,  common  people,"  said  Gladys,  pettishly.  ''I  v/ish 
they  would  go  away!" 

"Dear,  you  can't  blame  them  for  being  in  love,"  said  the 
man  at  her  side,  softly.  "We  wouldn't  want  to  keep  this  won- 
derful thing  all  to  ourselves." 

She  turned  to  him,  g'loriously  beautiful  in  the  moonlight. 
Her  hair  sparkled  and  shim.mered  like  living  gold ;  her  eyes 
blazed  into  his,  and  she  was  blushing  divinely,  or  so  he  thought. 

"Do  you  think  anyone  else  can  ever  feel  as  we  do,  beloved  ?" 
she  asked.     "Least  of  all,  with  this  hoi  polloi?" 

"It  is  truly  an  almost  incredible  thing,"  he  breathed. 
"Sweetheart,  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you, 
and  I  cannot  believe  ev^n  novv^  in  my  great  happiness." 

Something  in  the  worship  of  his  gaze  recalled  her;  she 
turned  her  back  on  the  beach  and  the  moonlight. 

"Come,  we  must  go  back  or  the  others  will  talk  and  every- 
one will  know,"  she  said,  decisively.     "Do  I  look  all  right?" 

"Why  Gladys  Maud  Geraldine,  you  knov/  you  are  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world!"  he  reproached  her.  "I'm  going 
to  have  a  miniature  of  you  painted,  for  nothing  else  would  ever 
do  justice  to  your  gorgeous  coloring." 

And  she  did  not  blush ;  she  smiled,  and  said  never  a  word. 

Not  far  from  where  Gladys  and  Ralston  had  stood,  sat  May- 
belle  of  Duval's  and  Stacy  of  Stacy's  Restaurants.  And  it 
might  have  been  a  desert  island  on  which  they  sat,  so  oblivious 
to  the  outer  world  were  they. 

"Gee,  I  never  believed  in  love  at  first  &ight  before  I  saw 
you,  queenie,"  whispered  Ralph. 

"I  should  hope  not,  Mr.  Stacy!"  she  retorted  saucily.  "An' 
don't  you  be  actin'  proprietor-like  so  speedy,  here.  I  ain't 
handed  you  my  answer  yet!" 

"Aw,  sweetie,  dont  keep  me  waitin'  no  longer,"  he  implored. 
"You've  give  me  my  answer  a  thousand  times  with  your  eyes." 

"Don't  you  try  an  coax  me,  mister,"  she  protested,  dimpling, 
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"I  won't  be  inflooenced  so  easy.  An'  don't  you  get  fresh  an' 
hold  my  hand  until  I  tell  you!" 

"Fact  is,"  she  admitted,  and  her  face  looked  rather  pinched 
in  the  moonlight :  *'I — ^there's  somepthin'  I  gotta  tell  you,  Mr. 
Stacy,  before  I  hand  you  the  yes  that  will  brighten  the  world 
for  you  always,  as  the  song  guys  say.  I — I've  always  played 
straight,  Mr.  Stacy,  an'  I  ain't  gonna  get  engaged  to  you  on  no 
fake  pretenses,  as  the  business  term  is."  She  paused,  looking 
unquestionably  frightened. 

''Shoot,  Miss  Greene!"  he  encouraged,  in  a  gay  voice,  but 
his  eyes  were  anxious. 

Still  she  hesitated.  The  great,  rosy  dream  that  had  come  to 
her  was  too  wonderful  to  be  gambled  with.  But  she  had  al- 
ways played  straight.. 

**Mr.  Stacy,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  'Tiere  is  my 
vanity  bag.     Look  inside,  an'  then  you  will  know  all." 

He  awkwardly  took  the  fluify  bunch  of  silk  proffered,  and 
opened  it  after  some  fumbling. 

"Lift  up  the  cover  of  that  box,"  the  sad  little  voice  continued, 
"An' — an'  now  you  see  why  I  never  liked  you  to  call  me  Pink 
Cheeks." 

He  did  not  turn  from  her  in  scorn,  as  she  had  tremblingly 
expected ;  he  stood  looking  from  the  opened  rouge  box  to  her 
with  growing  bewilderment. 

"But,  hon,  I  don't  just  get  you.  Did  you  think  I  would  kick 
if  you  wanta  sling  on  the  paint?" 

Surprise  and  a  giddy  relief  numbed  her.  "I — I  didn't  know, 
Ralph.  I  thought  I  oughta  tell  you.  An'  I  don't  look  so  good, 
without  it!" 

"Aw,  queenie,  none  o'  that  stuff!"  he  said,  tenderly,  drawing 
her  to  him.  "If  that's  what's  worryin'  you,  forget  it!  You've 
got  every  other  dame  in  the  big  round  world  tied  to  a  post, 
when  it  comes  to  looks.  If  you  wanta  do  the  paint  a  good  turn 
by  usin'  it,  go  ahead,  an'  it  oughta  be  flattered  to  a  pancake  by 
the  favor — you  little  Kalsomine  Kid !" 

Then  Fate,  who  was  still  hovering  over  Revere,  smiled,  and 
her  smile  was  not  so  impersonal  as  of  yore. 
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SONG 

EUGENIE   WALKER  DE  KALB 

(With  apologies  to  William  Shakespeare) 

Who  is  Shakespeare?     What  is  he, 
That  critics  all  commend  him? 

Witty,  sad,  and  wise  is  he; 

Such  genius  heaven  did  lend  him, 

That  he  might  exalted  be. 


Actor  he,  or    noble  lord? 

Tell  us  out  of  kindness! 
That  we  be  no  longer  bored 

With  this  Baconian  blindness, 
And  wiser  "problems"  Time  afford. 


Then  great  Shakespeare  let  us  praise: 
We  know  he's  all-excelling. 

What's  a  name?     We  have  his  plays 
And  spirit  therein  dwelling: 

To  him  let  us  paeans  raise. 


TH\T  CeiRlSTMA^S  PROBLEM 

HESTER  ROSALYN   HOFFMAN 

"Ah,  me,"  sighed  Santa  Spider, 

"Here  is  a  task,  indeed, 
How  shall  I  ever  fill  the  stockings 

Of  Johnny  Centipede?" 
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COLLEGE  SINGING 

MARY  NEWBURY  DIXON 

No  Smith  College  girl  wants  the  Christmas  carol  singing- 
abolished.  Yet  everyone  would  admit  that  a  thing  done  poor- 
ly had  better  not  be  done  at  all.  In  Christmas  singing  the 
College  relies  chiefly  upon  previous  training  and  the  spirit  of 
the  season.  Holiday  enthusiasm,  mechanical  memory,  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  few  who  have  made  an  attempt  to  learn  the 
carols  carry  the  singing  through.  There  is  another  thing 
about  carol  singing ;  it  is  done  out-of-doors.  The  star-lit  sky 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  A  carol  scarcely  needs  words.  If 
words  are  lost,  the  spirit  still  remains.  On  a  sparkling  winter 
night  nobody  can  keep  from  singing  and  Christmas  carols  al-^ 
most  sing  themselves.  There  is  no  question  of  abolishing  them. 

College  singing  is  another  matter.  It  has  the  problems  of 
carol  singing  but  is  without  its  saving  graces.  It  is  within- 
doors where  every  fault  due  to  lack  of  training  shows,  if  not 
as  an  actual  mistake,  at  least  in  the  tendency  to  drag.  When 
three  or  four  hundred  girls  are  looking  anywhere  but  at  the 
leader,  when  three  hundred  more  are  watching  to  see  her  sing^ 
the  words  before  they  can  sing  them,  what  leader  can  hold 
them  together?  She  can  tell  them  to  look  at  her,  you  say. 
Make  them  learn  the  words  then  and  there.  But  you  cannot 
stop  in  the  midst  of  the  rally  to  give  directions,  and  that  was 
Rally  Day  of  which  I  was  speaking.  Did  you  ever  see  seven 
hundred  people  at  a  college  sing? 

Previous  training  is  indispensable  to  anything  that  can  be 
called  college  singing.  Nineteen  hundred  girls  cannot  spon- 
taneously burst  into  song,  even  if,  as  in  carol  singing,  we 
should  have  enthusiasm,  shreds  of  half-remembered  lines,  and 
a  few  loyal  supporters  who  had  learned  the  songs.  On  the 
face  of  college  life  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  but 
unfortunately  it  chooses  the  times  when  it  shall  appear.  Some- 
times it  is  almost  lost  in  routine  of  the  rush  of  more  momen- 
tous affairs.  There  are  so  many  channels  into  which  it  may 
be  diverted  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  As  for  any 
hope  arising  from  the  fact  that  some  people  remember  the 
songs,  that  is  only  found  among  the  few  who  have  once  learned 
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them,  and  simple  experiment  shows  that  these  few  are  very 
few.  Anyone,  when  asked,  will  say  that  she  knows  'To  You, 
0  Alma  Mater."  Ask  her  to  sing  it  and  she  can — yes,  after  a 
fashion,  but  not  without  mistakes :  "You  gave  us  life  unnum- 
bered," *'Ours  debts  unasked  we  render."  As  for  "Fair  Smith" 
and  what  might  be  called  the  minor  college  songs,  if  anyone 
knows  them  let  her  proclaim  it  from  the  housetops.  She  is 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

Unity  is  a  difficult  thing  to  secure  in  as  large  a  college  as 
ours.  College  singing  is  as  important  a  factor  as  any  in  de- 
veloping and  preserving  it.  Freshmen  first  begin  to  feel  them- 
selves a  part  of  us  at  the  Freshman  Frolic.  When  they  be- 
come Sophomores,  however,  they  begin  to  criticize;  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  singing,  some  positively  dislike  it,  but  do  they 
help  to  make  it  good  enough  to  enjoy?  No,  it  is  too  easy  to  let 
their  responsibility  to  it  go.  Other  things  are  more  important 
until  an  occasion  for  singing  arises.  Then  they  resume  their 
destructive  criticism. 

The  question  involved  in  Smith  College  singing  today  is 
this:  If  a  group  of  persons  do  not  actively  desire  a  thing,  is 
this  thing  to  be  forced  upon  them  ?  Oh,  it  can  be  forced  upon 
them  easily  enough,  and  without  their  knowledge.  Rewards, 
such  as  tickets  for  the  Rally,  can  be  offered  for  attendance  at 
the  sings ;  little  aids  to  easy  learning  can  be  concocted ;  novel- 
ties can  be  used  as  attractions ;  and  there  is  always  the  art  of 
advertising.  The  College  flocks  to  a  lecture  for  which  tickets 
are  issued ;  singing,  too,  could  be  made  to  seem  exclusive.  But 
does  this  keep  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  is  it  worth  while? 
Why  not  give  up  the  struggle  and  let  singing  go  until  it  re- 
turns spontaneously?  The  College  does  not  realize  what  cus- 
toms and  traditions  would  go  with  it.  Often  it  is  the  main 
feature  of  an  event,  often  merely  an  accessory,  but  in  every- 
thing that  the  College  does  it  is  needed.  The  Council  must 
prohibit  singing  before  college  singing  will  be  appreciated.  It 
will  leave  a  void  that  can  be  filled  by  nothing  else,  not  even  by 
college  military  drill  on  the  back  campus.  Besides  going  to 
Chapel,  singing  is  the  only  thing  that  the  College  can  do  all 
together,  and  unless  its  is  done  all  together  it  fails  to  fulfill 
its  purpose,  to  exercise  its  great  unifying  power. 


EXECRATIONS 

SARA   BACHE-WIIG 

The  habit  of  profanity 

Has  never  laid  its  hold  on  me. 

And  even  when  enraged  I'm  loath 

To  seek  expression  through  an  oath. 

Resentful  speech  I  hate  to  use. 

Vindictive  language  I  refuse, 

But  if  I  were  a  hateful  girl 

I  know  what  verbal  bolts  I'd  hurl, 

And  if  I  felt  inclined  that  way 

I  know  exactly  what  I'd  say 

To  those  three  unknown  Cinderellas 

Who  made  away  with  my  umbrellas: 

Curse  I. 

Oh  you,  who  stole  my  first,  the  only. 
May  robbing  hands  soon  leave  you  lonely. 
And  your  best  hat  forever  be 
A  ruin,  and  a  sight  to  see! 

Curse  II. 

Oh  you,  whose  hand  spared  not  the  one 
Of  silk  (a  present!),  may  the  sun 
By  blackest  storms  be  hid,  while  you 
Are  gloveless,  hatless,  coatless,  too! 

Curse  III. 

Oh  you,  who  bore  so  far  away 
My  ninety-eight-cent  pride  and  stay, 
May  wet  feet  bring  you,  with  just  right. 
The  sniffles  on  your  calling-night! 

But  I  repeat,  I'm  not  the  kind 

Of  girl  who  likes  to  speak  her  mind. 

Though,  when  the  rain  beats  on  the  pane, 

I  feel  wild  stirrings  of  the  brain. 

And — if  I  were  inclined  that  way, 

I  know  exactly  what  I'd  say, 
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TRIUMPHS  OF  CARRIE,   THE  CAMPUS-HOUSE  COOK 

Reviewed  by  Our  Art  Critic 

MARTHA  TRITCH 

Carrie,  the  cook  in  these  exquisite  examples  of  her  artistry, 
reveals  the  sure  touch  of  the  master.  By  turns  subtile,  per- 
haps even  faintly  neurotic,  vague,  yet  colorfully  suggestive, 
with  a  tinge  of  delicate  malice,  she  takes  obvious  delight  in 
surprising  us  when  we  are  least  prepared.  To  one  tired  of 
the  blatancy,  the  monotony,  the  decadence  only  too  prevalent 
now-a-days  in  that  field  of  art  which  she  has  chosen  to  glorify, 
her  poignant  pathos,  her  intense  coquetry  in  combining  what 
the  layman  would  undoubtedly,  though  mistakenly,  consider 
entirely  irreconcilable  elements — is  most  refreshing.  Her  art 
ranges  from  the  careless  ardor  of  the  truly  temperamental  to 
the  deliberately,  grimly  sardonic.  We  have  picked  out  a  few 
of  her  most  brilliant  achievements  for  special  commendation. 

A  Doughnut.  This  is  an  almost  classic  composition.  The 
bold  foreshortening,  the  sense  of  form,  the  tactile  value 
(though  not  here  so  startlingly  realistic  as  in  the  quiver- 
ing lines  of  her  Coffee  jellie),  the  solidity  of  this  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  If  it  can  be  criticized  at  all,  per- 
haps one  might  say  that  the  figure  is  a  bit  too  massive,  too 
weighty  to  give  the  airy,  etherial  effect  conventionally 
associated  with  this  subject;  yet  that,  after  all,  is  but  a 
matter  of  individual  interpretation. 

Carrots  and  Peas.  Here  Carrie  enters  the  realm  of  lyrical 
rhapsody,  where  none  but  a  few  of  our  more  intense 
modernists  have  ventured :  the  realm  of  Absolutism. 
This  composition  is  a  perfect  rhythmical  hamiony,  a  per- 
fect rhythmical  contrast,  of  two  dominant  themes:  the 
cube-theme  and  the  sphere-theme.  Nothing  can  be  more 
subtilely  beautiful  than  the  varied  monotony  of  one  gol- 
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den,  tawny,  orange  cube  balancing  another  golden,  tawny, 
orange  cube;  of  one  silver-green  sphere  balancing  an- 
other silver-green  sphere — the  whole  mingled  together, 
harmonized,  and  bathed  in  a  delicious  fluidity. 

Hash.  This  is  the  most  strongly  individual,  perhaps,  of  all 
her  works,  as  well  as  most  original  in  composition  and 
subject  matter.  It  is  so  impressionistic,  so  intangibly 
reminicent,  so  puzzling  in  its  symbolism,  that  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  difficult  to  analyze.  One  catches  a  hint 
.  of  this,  a  suggestion  of  that — but  w^hy,  after  all,  strive  to 
reduce  this  distinctly  symbolic  interpretation  of  our 
American  ideal  of  the  Melting  Pot  to  its  bare  constitu- 
ents? 


TO  MY  PAPER  WEIGHT 

KATHERINE   ELEANOR   GLADFELTER 

Little  God  Billiken,  squatting  there 

With  bland  and  oriental  air, 

With  your  impish  smile  and  almond  eyes, 

At  what  are  you  chuckling,  what  secret  rare, 

That  you  should  look  so  owlish-wise? 

What  whispers  the  sun  in  the  long,  long  hours: 

Of  magic  realms,  of  frost  and  flowers? 

What  the  moon  in  the  still,  calm  night, 

Of  witches,  elves,  and  fairy  bowers. 

That  you  should  laugh  with  your  eyes  alight? 


Sing  me  a  lullaby,  just  so  I  hear 
A  Chinese  song  so  quaint  and  queer; 
Tell  me  a  tale  of  mystic  powers; 
Show  me  a  fairy's  smile  or  her  tear, 
And  I  can  do  my  thirty  hours. 


TAKING-IN 

MARGARET  FENNER  JENNISON 

"Taking-in"  is  a  great  process!  We  did  it  this  morning.  I 
didn't  wake  up  until  late,  so  in  order  to  get  to  the  '*Libe"  by 
seven  fifty-five,  I  had  to  cut  breakfast.  I  say  seven  fifty -five 
because  I  want  your  sympathy.  If  I  had  said  five  minutes  of 
eight,  you  would  have  blamed  me  for  not  getting  up  sooner. 

We  assembled  in  front  of  the  "Libe."  We  started  off  for 
Morris  House  first,  and  we  sang  on  the  way.  We  only  have 
three  songs,  two  of  them  we  haven't  sung  since  last  spring  and 
so  we  couldn't  remember  them  very  well,  and  the  third  is  new 
and  we  haven't  all  learned  it.  However,  I  say  we  sang,  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  have  a  picture  of  a  mighty  concourse 
''going  forth  to  war,"  with  many  stalwart  individuals  follow- 
ing "in  its  train." 

The  student  we  were  honoring  with  our  presence  was  still  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  her  campus  house  and  the  head  of  the 
house  wouldn't  let  us  go  in  to  get  her,  so  we  beckoned  to  her 
and  pinned  her  when  she  got  to  the  door.  She  was  very  much 
flustered  and  showed  marked  symptoms  of  happiness.  She 
was  probably  stuck  with  someone  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
was  glad  to  "get  away. 

Then  we  ''tore"  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  campus.  Here 
the  girl  lived  on  the  fourth  floor,  but  the  whole  club  went  up 
just  the  same.  She  was  reconstructing  her  bed,  but  she  put 
on  her  coat  and  shut  the  door  of  her  room.  She  seemed  to  for- 
get all  about  her  bed  in  the  joy  of  being  with  us. 

With  our  rapidly  growing  numbers,  we  now  sailed  up  Elm 
Street.  We  didn't  sing,  because  you  can't  sing  on  Elm  Street. 
No,  I  don't  know  why  it  is.  Probably  because  you  might  dis- 
turb the  street  cars,  which  pass  every  now  and  then.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  sing,  we  talked  and  ate  peanuts. 

We  went  past  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  We  left  one  girl  to  hold 
front  row  seats  for  us.  We  went  to  a  house  where  we  had  to 
"take-in"  three  people.     By  the  time  we  pinned  two  of  them, 
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we  also  had  all  the  inmates  at  our  heels.  The  third  student 
was  ill,  but  she  wanted  to  go  with  us  just  the  same.  That 
shows  what  a  drawing  card  we  were !  The  head  of  the  house 
said  the  doctor  was  coming  in  five  minutes,  so  she  wouldn't 
let  her  go.  We  had  to  go  without  her.  Still  she  had  her  pin 
and  we  all  serenaded  her  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Glee  Club ! 

Speaking  of  pins,  I  forgot  to  say  that  most  of  the  people 
didn't  own  any.  So  they  drew  pin-like  pictures  on  pieces  of 
paper  and  pinned  these  on  the  girl  instead.  It  didn't  matter, 
though.  The  ''taking-in"  was  what  counted  and  was  really 
exemplary,  as  such. 

When  we  got  to  chapel,  we  found  our  seats  had  been  filled 
up.  So  we  sat  way  over  on  the  side.  We  were  too  hoarse  to 
sing  any  more,  but  we  felt  that  at  least  we'd  had  an  hour's  ex- 
ercise. The  girls  we  had  taken  didn't  know  what  the  club  does 
or  what  it  stands  for,  but  they'll  learn  and  in  due  time  they'll 
''take-in'*  others  and  everyone  will  be  happy  just  as  we  were 
this  morning. 

Epilogue 

This  is  merely  a  rude  sample  of  any  club's  ''taking-in"  at 
college.  I  can't  vouch  for  all  the  details  because  I'm  not  in 
any  club  myself ;  but  from  observation  of  the  clubs  that  come 
to  Wallace  House,  I  think  this  description  would  probably  fit 
most  of  them.  It's  really  a  momentous  occasion  when  a  club 
"takes-in!" 

HUMBLE  PIE 

MARGERY   SWETT 

I  in  my  contrition, 

Blacked  her  boots  and  made  her  bed, 

Finding  in  humility 

More  of  true  apology 

Than  could  be  formed  and  said. 

Such  was  my  servility, 
And  none  more  meek  than  I! 
Till  I  saw  with  sudden  nausea 
My  shameful  new  complacency, 
I  had  grown  fat  on  humble  pie! 


REVIEWS 


Last  year  Miss  Aldrich  gave  us  an  interesting  human  docu- 
ment in  her  ''Hilltop  on  the  Marne."  This  year  we  have  an 
even  more  vivid  account  of  those  first  terrible,  uncertain  days 
in  1914  when  the  French  lines  were  pushed  back  and  still  back 
till  Paris  was  threatened,  from  the  pen  of  Frances  Wilson 
Huard,  daughter  of  Francis  Wilson  and  wife  of  Charles  Huard, 
official  painter  of  the  war  to  the  sixth  army  of  France. 

"My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor"  is  a  thrilling  personal 
narrative.  Madame  Huard's  chateau  was  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  in  the  village  of  Villiers  and  commanded  a  view 
of  the  road  from  Metz  to  Paris !  From  a  tranquil  untroubled 
France, — the  record  begins,  July  27th  we  are  swept  on  through 
most  terrible  scenes, — a  ravaged,  desecrated  country,  a  ruth- 
less victorious  enemy;  on  to  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans  from  a  desolated  France, — all  this 
within  a  month. 

Never  dreaming  that  the  enemy  could  pass  through  Bel- 
gium, much  less  cross  the  border,  Madame  Huard  felt  entirely 
safe  in  her  chateau  home  till  there  ''came  the  day  August  9th 
when  three  of  us  heard  a  sound  which  strangely  resembled 
the  popping  of  a  cork  at  a  very  great  distance.  Remembering 
my  grandmother's  Indian  stories,  I  stretched  out  on  the  grass 
with  my  ear  to  the  ground.  This  time  I  heard  the  rolling  so 
distinctly  that  my  face  must  have  altered  for  the  two  women 
shuddered  and  took  hasty  leave.'' 

That  very  night  Madame  Huard  beheld  "a  stream  of  car- 
riages and  wagons  of  every  description  piled  high  with  house- 
hold goods  and  filled  with  women  and  children."  The  proces- 
sion "extended   as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."     She  tells  of 
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liow  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Day  after  day,  hour  by  hour 
the  sad  cortege  passed  by.  Town  after  town  emptied  itself, 
first  Belgian,  then  French  till  finally  news  came  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Charley,  a  village  four  miles  from  the  chateau 
were  in  flight.  This  intelligence  made  the  abandonment  of 
the  chateau  seem  absolutely  necessary.  It  had  been  converted 
into  a  hospital,  but  no  wounded  had  come  as  yet.  There  fol- 
lows the  most  thrilling  account  of  the  flight  of  Madame  Huard 
and  her  servants  before  the  German  advance.  In  one  place 
through  which  their  old  cart,  pulled  by  an  ancient  horse, 
passed  ''the  enemies'  lead  was  actually  splashing  around 
them." 

The  part  of  the  book  which  tells  of  her  return  through  what 
had  been  enemies'  country  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  as  it  is 
certainly  the  saddest  of  all, — graves  everywhere,  dead  un- 
buried,  a  terribly  aged  little  priest  marking  fresh  mounds  with 
crosses  made  of  bits  of  straws  tied  with  shoestrings  before  the 
rain  should  efface  them  forever,  property  wantonly  destroyed, 
bits  of  exquisite  architecture  gutted,  desolation  on  every  hand. 

Madame  Huard  found  onlj^  the  shell  of  her  lovely  chateau 
standing.  Von  Kluck  and  his  staff  had  occupied  it.  The  place 
had  been  efficiently  looted  and  all  that  was  not  carried  off  was 
wilfully  spoiled;  for  example,  about  three  hundred  pots  of 
jam  had  been  poured  into  the  grand  piano — for  a  little  pleas- 
antry perhaps. 

Such,  as  Mrs.  Huard  describes  it  in  her  striking  clear  cut 
paragraphs,  was  the  Teutonic  field  of  honor.  In  her  own 
words,  "Oh  Kultur." 

L  H.  P. 


EDITORIAL 


"Peace?     When  have  we  prayed  for  peace? 

Are  ye  so  dazed  with  words? 
Earth,  heaven,  shall  pass  away 
Ere  for  our  passionless  peace  we  pray 
Are  ye  deaf  to  the  trumpets  that  call  us  today, 

Blind  to  the  blazing  swords?" 

"Peace  on  earth,"  sang  the  chorus  of  angels  on  the  first 
Christmas  eve;  "Peace  on  earth"  we  sing  on  Christmas  eve, 
1916.  But  some  of  us  are  sad,  and  some  are  disturbed,  and 
some  are  ironical.  Let  us  not  speak  of  those  sad  ones,  we 
cannot  question  positive  grief,  we  can  only  try  to  comfort  it. 
Let  us  challenge  those  who  are  disturbed  and  those  who  are 
ironical.  These  say  that  they  do  not  care  to  sing  "Peace  on 
earth,"  they  would  snuff  out  the  Christmas  candles,  they  pre- 
fer to  have  the  carols  unsung  and  the  greetings  unsaid ;  "this 
is  no  season  for  festivity,"  they  add.  With  this  last  state- 
ment, we  promptly  agree.  Festivity  has  come  to  mean  a  sort 
of  comfortable  jocundity,  that  is  gone  now,  and  for  us  in  1916 
something  new  has  crept  into  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  What 
is  this  element,  so  very  new  and  so  very  old,  that  is  not  festi- 
vity and  is  not  the  "passionless  peace"  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Noyes  ? 

One  may  think  of  "passionless  peace"  as  a  sort  of  Omar- 
esque  repose.  The  person  who  seeks  this  sort  of  peace  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  Christmas.  His  blissful  reverie  is  threat- 
ened; disturbing  words  and  pictures  edge  their  way  into  his 
consciousness,  queer  associations  will  bother  him,  his  plump 
philosophy  will  be  turned  topsy  turvey.  He  wishes  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  he  is  not  entertained,  he  is  disturbed. 
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What  is  the  peace  which  belongs  to  Christmas?  There  is  a 
peace  which  comes  after  conflict,  the  peace,  fought  for  and 
dearly  won  that  possesses  the  strong  man  during  the  swift 
ineffable  moments  snatched  from  battle.  Where  are  these 
strong  ones?  We  read  of  them,  in  the  muddy  trenches  of 
Armentieres,  in  the  gray  mountain  passes  of  Roumania,  in 
Mexico,  in  Washington.  We  meet  them  in  New  York  City, 
in  Northampton,  in  Smith  College,  and  we  feel  somehow  as  if 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  known  peace,  the  kind  of  peace 
that  the  angels  sung  of  some  two  thousand  years  ago.  What 
is  Christmas  going  to  mean  to  them?  For  them  Christmas 
will  be  a  lull,  a  time  for  a  little  prayer,  a  wondering  about 
that  first  Christmas,  and  a  mysterious  renewing  of  strength. 

Then  all  who  work  well  and  fight  well  can  share  in  the 
Christmas  peace,  and  the  better  one  works  and  the  harder  one 
fights  the  greater  will  be  the  peace.  Festivity  is  good  in  its 
place,  so  is  repose,  but  is  not  the  feeling  of  Christmas  some- 
thing finer  than  either  of  these?  It  has  been  said  that  "a 
doubtful  light  is  in  our  skies,  a  gleam  that  will  not  let  us 
rest,"  we  have  our  blazing  swords  surely,  but  we  are  not  blind 
to  them.  The  horror  of  the  strife  is  unthinkable,  but  the  sacri- 
fice cannot  be  futile,  is  it  possible  for  so  much  to  die  without 
something  being  born?  On  Christmas  we  think  not  of  death, 
but  of  the  things  that  cannot  die.  The  meaning  of  Christmas, 
this  year  of  all  years,  will  not  be  empty ;  the  Christmas  spirit 
cannot  be  shattered,  it  emerges — after  another  year  of  con- 
flict— vivid,  compelling  and  invincible. 
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In  what  a  little  world  we  college  folk  are  prone  to  live !  Our 
studies  carry  us  around  the  earth,  up  to  the  stars  and  down 
into  the  depths  of.  sea  and  land ;  but  in  our  personal  lives  our 
sphere  is  compressed  by  a  small  circle  drawn  around  the  in- 
dividual. The  members  of  a  college  community  should  be  the 
least  provincial  of  people ;  yet  too  often  they  are  the  most  pro- 
vincial. It  is,  for  example,  a  shock  to  learn  just  before  the 
Christmas  recess  that  a  classmate  whom  you  have  known  for 
months  really  comes  from  New  York  or  from  Four  Corners, 
and  that  she  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  a  College  which 
needs  a  new  fence.  Of  course  no  one  delights  in  hearing  her 
neighbor  talk  continually  about  the  fam^ily  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  becomes  so  very  easy  to  loosen  the  sympathetic 
attachment  which  bound  us  to  a  place  and  to  a  people. 

When  we  return  after  our  four  collegiate  years  of  absence 
shall  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  out  of  place  and,  what  is  worse, 
out  of  humour?  If  so,  such  a  result  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  before  we  went  away,  our  home  seemed  so  much  bigger 
and  more  important  than  we  could  imagine  ourselves  to  be. 
In  Northampton  there  is  a  College  which  exists  solely  for  the 
individual  student.  It  is  a  concentration  about  her;  but  a 
concentration  motivated  by  a  purpose  which  is  at  times  totally 
disregarded.  The  four  years  do  not  constitute  an  end  in 
themselves ;  nor  are  they  intended  to  accustom  the  student  to  a 
mode  of  living,  an  exact  replica  of  which  she  is  to  continue 
after  college.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  life  is  not 
normal.  It  is  specialized  preparation  for  living  in  the  great 
world  outside. 
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Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  in  another  direction.  Do  we  lean 
too  closely  upon  the  things  about  us  and  wrap  ourselves  too 
completely  in  the  confining  meshes  of  this  temporary  com- 
munity? When  it  dissolves  into  thin  air  and  only  the  spirit 
of  what  once  was,  is  then  left  for  us,  what  shall  we  be  as  we 
stand  detached  ?  If  we  have  not  laid  hold  of  the  spirit  we  must 
have  become  an  intimately  dependent  part  of  the  evanescent 
layer  of  what  is  termed  ''college  life."  We  may  be  failing  to 
develop  independent  spirits  which  can  bear  the  tests  both  of 
aloneness  and  of  varying  surroundings  and  companions.  It  is 
so  easy  to  go  to  extremes ;  either  to  be  driven  by  the  combined 
action  of  a  self-propeller  and  the  force  of  circumstanecs  into 
the  centre — a  self  centre  of  things ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
drift  beyond  the  outer  fringe. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  actual  conditions.  Rather  is 
it  intended  as  a  warning.  After  the  two  or  three  days  of  ex- 
cited reunion  at  Christmas,  after  the  tension  has  been  lessened 
and  there  is  quiet  and  normality,  it  w^ould  be  well  to  pause  and 
consider  what  kind  of  a  person  you  are  becoming.  Can  you 
live  with  people?  Can  people  live  with  you?  Is  there  any 
meaning  to  your  life  away  from  college?  In  a  word,  do  you 
find  that  you  are  becoming  one  of  those  who  see  chiefly  their 
own  happiness  or  are  you  becoming  a  member  of  the  other 
great  class  whose  first  concern  is  the  happiness  of  others. 
You  must  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  important  issues 
there  can  be  no  middle  way;  and  a  two  weeks'  trial  relation- 
ship with  the  outer  world  ought  to  discover  for  yourself  in 
which  camp  you  do  belong.  This  discovery  is  surely  worth 
the  effort :  since  what  you  are,  will  so  largely  determine  what 
you  shall  be. 

E.  C.  G. 

After  reaching  the  present  issue  of  magazines,  the  Exchange 
is  driven  again  to  consideration  of  the  question  of  short  story 
writing.  When  reading  an  average  short  story,  in  Harper's 
for  instance,  one  is  not  usually  conscious  of  the  labor  that  has 
gone  into  it  nor  the  apprenticeship  which  has  preceded  this 
success.     Though  such  a  story  is  rarely  destined  to  become  a 
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classic,  when  one  has  finished  it,  something  consistent,  coher- 
ent, and  definite  has  been  read.  The  stories  in  the  majority  of 
college  publications  lack  these  qualities.  The  writers  have  as 
a  rule  neither  the  knowledge  to  maintain  a  big  theme  on  its 
proper  level  nor  the  art  to  make  familiar  things  interesting. 
There  will  be  remarkable  passages  in  stories  that  slump.  The 
author  who  writes  in  an  imaginative  semi-philosophical  vein 
attains  a  sincerity  which  is  one  of  the  most  noticeably  lacking 
and  most  flagrant  of  the  faults  constantly  in  evidence.  The 
stories  that  come  from  men's  colleges  show  much  less  of  this. 
They  are  conceived  and  written  with  more  vigor,  frankness, 
and  logical  force.  If  the  majority  of  feminine  authors  would 
be  less  self-conscious  and  show  more  interest,  sympathy  and 
consistency  in  their  characters,  their  work  would  improve  tre- 
mendously. Added  to  this,  an  over-abundance  of  introspection, 
unrelated  to  the  world  abroad  and  dealing  in  half-ideas,  leads 
to  sentimentalism.  A  little  sense  of  humour  and  common 
sense  would  be  a  wonderful  help. 

Amusingly  contrary  to  these  observations,  three  of  the  best 
stories  this  month  appear  in  magazines  from  women's  col- 
leges. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  contains  two  unusual  stories,  the 
first  PoqiieliUy  a  tale  of  high  romance,  clearly  and  sympatheti- 
cally written,  with  the  touch  of  imagination  and  a  selfless 
philosophy  that  belong  to  it  by  right ;  the  second.  Capitalism, 
holds  evenly  and  firmly  its  psj^chological  thread,  bringing  real 
tears  for  real  sorrow. 

Taffeta,  Green,  tvith  Scallops  is  a  perfectly  delightful  little 
love  story  in  the  Goucher  Kalends. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'14.     Cornelia  Ellinwood  to  Samuel  Morris  of  Globe,  Arizona. 

Ethel  Grossenbacher  to  William  H.  Hasey  of  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Jennie  Luntz  to  George  W.  Rabinoff  of  New  York. 

Margaret  Woodward  to  Fred  Taylor  Cumings  of  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

'ex-'i4:.     Emily  Collins  to  William  J.  Hammerslee  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

MARRIAGES 

'14.     Dorothy  Berry  to  Loren  Loomis  Hebberd,  November  15,  1916. 

Lillian  Clapp  to  Robert  Harold  Holt,  October  28,  1916.  Address, 
after  February  1,  1917:  Bennington  Road,  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Helen  Gaylord  to  Ralph  V.  Tiffany,  September  18,  1916. 

Ruth  Lockwood  to  Fenimore  Cady,  June  18,  1916.  Address:  1215 
East  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Coeur  d'  Olene,  Idaho.  Mr.  Cady  is  in 
the  lumber  business. 

Sophie  Marks  to  Arthur  Kraus,  December  4,  1916. 

Ila  Miller  to  the  Reverend  George  E.  Bevane,  June  27,  1916.  Ad- 
dress: 228  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Florence  Montgomery  to  Donald  Purrington,  September  2,  1916.  Ad- 
dress: Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Grace  Newkirk  to  Robert  Trimble,  November  23,  1916. 

Florence  Paltsits  to  Frederick  W.  Misch,  September  14,  1916. 
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'14.  Zella  Paul  to  David  Mulvane  Hughes,  September  19,  1916. 

Evel>m  Rheinstrom  to  Bert  V.  Hirsch,  June  4,  1916.  Address:  Hotel 

Washington,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Ruth  Smith  to  Fred  P.  Jones,  June  17,  1916.     Address:  39  Harriet 

Avenue,  Waverly,  Massachusetts. 
Hildegard  Ware  to  Wililam  Smith  Warfield  III,  September  9,  1916. 

Address:   1130  East  46  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dorothy  Whitehead  to  Edward  W.  Conklin,  June  27,  1916.  Address: 

17  North  Ellicott  Street,  Williamsville,  New  York. 
ex-'i4.     Priscilla  Phelan  to  Arthur  E.  Johnson. 

Kathryn  Strong  to  John  Leland  Tregellas,  July  1,  1916.     Address: 

Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

BIRTHS 

'14.     To  Lucretia  (Thomas)  Carr,  a  daughter,  Frances,  May  16,  1916. 
To  Lillian  (Holferty)  Firman,  a  son.  Royal,  Jr.,  April  30,  1916.    He 

is  the  class  baby  of  Amherst,  1914. 
To  Dorothy  (Williams)  Hughes,  a  son,  Edward  Everett  III,  August 

3,  1916.  * 
To  Eva  (Denison)    Neale,    a  daughter,    Margaret    Jean,  September 

30,  1916. 
To  Carolyn  (Davis)   O'Connor,  a  son,  William  Davis,  July  4,  1916. 
To  Pauline  (Werner)   Schubart,  a  son,  Henry  Allen,  Jr.,  August  15, 

1916. 
To  Dorothy  (Schofield)   Shapleigh,  a  daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth,  June 

30,  1916. 
To  Ernestine  (Robbins)   Sharkey,  a  son,  Henry  Howe,  September  9, 

1916. 
To  Amelia  (Oilman)  Tredwell,  a  son.  Oilman,  November  14,  1916. 
To  Blanche   (Hixon)   White,  a  son,  Carter  Hixon,  June  7,  1916. 
To  May  (Brooks)  Wynne,  a  son,  Roland  Brooks,  September  8,  1916. 
ea:-'14.     To   Rebecca     (Chamberlain)    Baker,  a   son,  Paul    Chamberlain, 

September  8,  1916. 
To  Anita  (Hadselle)   Crosman,  a  daughter,  Jean,  August  20,  1916. 
To  Margaret  (Sturges)  Hall,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Sturges,  August 

5,  1916. 
To  Augustine  (Lloyd)  Perry,  a  son,  John  Hazen,  July  1,  1916. 


'14.     Elson  Barnes  is  palying  with  the  St.  Louis  Little  Playhouse  Com- 
pany. 
Elinor  Bedlow  is  taking  the  library  course  at  Simmons. 
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14.    Ruth  Brown  is  reference   librarian    at  the    Silas  Bronson  Library, 

Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
Madeleine  Brydon  is  teaching  French  in  the  High  School,  Medford, 

Massachusetts. 
Ruth  Chester  is  assistant  in  chemistry  and  mathematics  at  Elmira 

College,  Elmira,  New  York. 
Ruth  Cobb  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Clarence  W.  De  Knight,  attorney  and 

counsellor-at-law,  Washington. 
Anna  Colman  is  studying  for  an  A.  M.  degree  in  Practical  Arts  at 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Hazel  Finger  is  teaching    English  in  the    High  School,  Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 
Esther  Harney  is  assistant  dramatic  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 
Harriet  Hitchcock  is  reader  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Smith  Col- 
lege. 
Louise  Howe  is  director  of  hygiene  and  physical  education,  Walnut 

Hill  School,  Natech,  Massachuetts. 
Gertrude  Posner  is  doing  educational  work  at  James  A.  Hearn  and 

Son,  a  large  dry  goods  store  in  New  York. 
Harriet  Prutsman  is  instructor  in  piano  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal 

School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
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December  14.     Open  Meeting  of  the  German  Club. 
16.     Sophomore  Reception. 
20-January  4.     Christmas  Vacation. 

January      6.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Socie- 
ties. 

10.     Concert  Course:  Bauer  and  Gabrilowitsch. 
13.     Division  Dance. 
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JOSIAH  ROYCE 

HARRY  NORMAN  GARDINER 

With  the  death  of  Professor  Royce  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September  last  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  contemporary  philosophy  was  lost 
to  America  and  the  world.  We  stand  too  near  him  to  assign 
his  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  name  will  rank  among  the  three  or  four  of  the 
greatest  among  the  philosophers  of  our  own  country,  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  earlier  period,  and  with  Emerson 
and  William  James  in  the  later.  The  qualities  characteristic 
of  these  three,  he,  in  a  manner  and  to   an   eminent   degree, 
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uniquely  combined.  He  had  all  the  logical  acumen  and  specu- 
lative depth  of  Edwards,  much  certainly  of  the  spiritual  in- 
sight, the  genial  humor,  and  the  literary  charm  of  Emerson; 
while  in  learning,  in  sym.pathy,  in  the  desire  to  bring  philoso- 
phy into  relation  with  practical  interests,  he  was  the  worthy 
peer,  as  he  was  the  colleague  and  friend,  of  the  widely  read, 
the  humane,  the  practically-minded  James.  We  never  before 
had  in  America  a  philosopher  at  once  so  learned  yet  so  original, 
so  daring  in  speculation  yet  so  lucid  in  exposition,  so  acutely 
dialectical  yet  so  little  tedious,  so  illuminating  and  inspiring 
yet  so  elaborately  constructive  and  systematic. 

Royce  was  a  gift  from  the  West.  He  was  born  in  a  little 
mining  town  in  California  only  five  or  six  years  older  than  him- 
self. When  years  afterwards  he  suddenly  sprang  into  fame 
as  the  leading  exponent  of  constructive  idealism  in  America, 
his  vast  erudition,  his  thoroughness,  his  love  of  theory,  and  his 
delight  in  argument  led  some  to  suppose  that  he  must  be  of 
German  extraction  and  that  his  name  had  originally  been  writ- 
ten Reuss.  In  fact  he  came  of  good  English  stock.  It  pleased 
him  to  learn  from  an  English  cousin  who  visited  him  a  few 
years  ago  that  his  English  relatives  were  noncomformists  and 
that,  according  to  tradition,  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
among  the  guards  that  stood  about  the  scaffold  of  Charles  the 
First. 

Early  in  his  life  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco.  There 
he  attended  school.  The  experience  at  the  time  was  not  joy- 
ous, but  grievous.  His  comrades,  he  say's,  found  him  very 
generally  disagreeably  striking  in  his  appearance  ;  he  was 
"redheaded,  freckled,  countrified,  quaint,  and  unable  to  play 
boys'  games."  But  this  experience  gave  him  his  first  in- 
sight into  the  "majesty  of  the  community,"  and  quite  recent- 
ly he  made  use  of  it  in  one  of  his  books  as  an  illustration  of  the 
meaning  which  lies  behind  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  California.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  learn  that  at  that  time  no  course  in  philosophy  was 
offered  to  undergraduates.  The  formative  influences  of  a 
philosophical  nature  that  reached  him  in  his  undergraduate 
days  came  principally  from  two  of  his  teachers,  LeConte,  the 
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geologist,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Agassiz  and  was  one  of  the 
early  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  Sill,  the  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  from  the  reading  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  After  taking  his  first  degree  he  went 
to  Germany,  where  he  heard  Lotze  in  Gottingen  and  was  great- 
ly impressed  by  him.  He  eagerly  studied  Schopenhauer  and 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  Geiman  romanticists.-  These 
influences  are  all  clearly  traceable  in  his  writings.  He  did  not 
at  the  time  believe  himself  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  Hegel 
nor,  in  spite  of  acknowledged  indebtedness,  was  he  ever  will- 
ing to  regard  himself  as  belonging  to  the  Hegelian  school. 
After  a  year  spent  in  Germany,  he  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the 
first  twenty  fellows  at  the  newly  established  John  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore.  One  who  was  there  at  the  time  has 
recently  recalled  ''the  picturesque  figure  of  the  young  red- 
haired  Californian,  whose  massive  brow,  big  eyes,  and  over- 
flowing talkativeness,  as  well  as  his  already  acknowledged 
genius,  formed  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  circle," 
at  the  university  in  the  romantic  years  of  its  beginning.  A 
worthy  memorial  of  him  is  permanently  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity in  the  form  of  the  Royce  Library  of  American  Philoso- 
phy. He  took  his  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1878,  then  went 
back  to  the  University  of  California,  where  for  four  years  he 
taught  English,  and  incidentally  Logic,  characteristically  mak- 
ing his  own  text -book  in  the  latter  subject  when  none  of  the 
existing  text-books  proved  suitable. 

A  temporary  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor James  led  to  the  invitation  in  1882  to  Harvard.  Here 
henceforth  Royce  remained,  occupying  successively  various  po- 
sitions, from  that  of  instructor  in  philosophy  to  that  of  Alford 
professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil 
polity,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  most  distinguished 
group  of  philosophical  teachers — James,  Palmer,  Royce,  Miin- 
sterberg,  Santayana — in  any  university  in  America,  prob- 
ably in  the  world.  His  industry  was  prodigious.  He  wrote 
book  after  book,  article  after  article.  The  list  of  his  published 
writings  fills  over  six  closely  printed  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Revieiv.     They    include,    along    with  the  more  philosophical 
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works,  the  history  of  California  contributed  to  the  series  of 
American  Commonwealths,  and  a  novel  of  Californian  life 
written  at  about  the  same  time.  One  day  finding  him  pacing 
back  and  forth  on  the  veranda  of  his  house  in  Cambridge,  I 
asked  him  if  he  were  meditating  another  book,  and  he  replied, 
humorously,  ''Not  one;  forty."  Some  of  his  writings  were 
popular,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Modern 
Philosophy  and  the  Philosophy  of  Loyalty  into  both  of  which 
he  put  some  of  his  best  work,  can  be  called  popular;  others 
are  highly  technical  and  make  the  largest  demands  on  the 
capacity  and  training  of  the  reader.  In  this  great  mass  of 
writing  there  was  naturally  some  repetition,  but  it  was  repe- 
tition with  variation,  like  the  themes  in  a  symphony.  To  the 
type  of  philosophy  which  he  early  adopted  he  remained  con- 
sistently faithful,  but  he  was  always  exhibiting  it  in  new 
light,  the  light  of  some  new  approach  or  application  or  deepen- 
ing reflexion  and  experience.  He  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  all  the  main  topics  of  philosophical  interest.  He  also 
did  notable  work  in  psychology,  particularly  in  the  psychology 
of  self-consciousness,  of  imitation,  and  of  feeing.  His  style 
was  full,  easy,  graceful,  sometimes  quaint,  never  abrupt,  never 
turgid,  always  finished,  the  diction  modulated  to  the  thought 
like  the  tones  of  his  flexible,  musical  voice. 

Besides  writing,  Royce  did  his  full  share  of  work  in  teach- 
ing and  in  administration.  He  lectured  on  many  subjects,  his 
most  famous  course  in  the  later  years  being  a  course  in  meta- 
physics known  to  Harvard  men  as  'Thilosphy  9."  But  ac- 
cording to  the  expert  testimony  of  his  colleagues,  as  recorded 
in  the  minute  drawn  up  for  the  Faculty  of  arts  and  sciences, 
his  most  notable  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  the  university 
was  made  through  his  seminary  in  logic.  Here  ''men  of  wide- 
ly varied  training  and  technique — chemists,  physiologists, 
statisticians,  pathologists,  mathematicians — who  could  not 
understand  one  another,  were  interpreted  to  one  another  by 
Royce,  who  understood  them  all."  This  was  indeed  a  great 
achievement,  but  obviously  possible  only  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  logic  in  the  hands  of  a  master  well  informed  in 
many  branches  of  science  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  analy- 
sis and  interpretation  of  scientific  categories. 
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Royce  also  lectured  extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  scientific  conven- 
tions. He  was  no  recluse ;  he  loved  nature  and  especially  the 
adventurous  sea,  and  he  loved  the  society  of  man.  In  any 
company  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  he  was  always  the  centre ; 
he  set  up  no  claim ;  his  place  was  conceded  to  him  as  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  He  had  a  fullness  of  good  talk  that  people  de- 
lighted to  listen  to;  he  seemed  literally  to  know  everything; 
he  abounded  not  only  in  diction,  but  in  ideas.  He  was  a  not 
infrequent  visitor  at  Smith  College,  where  he  delivered  from 
time  to  time  both  single  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures ;  on  his 
last  visit  some  four  years  ago  he  gave  a  course  on  Absolute 
Truth,  adding  generously  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  a  paper  on  Immortality.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  these  visits;  he  was  always  certainly  a  delightful  guest. 
His  most  important  lectures  were  given  abroad,  the  Gilford 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  1898-1900,  and  the 
Hibbert  Lectures  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  1913.  The 
first  appeared  in  two  large  volumes  under  the  title.  The  World 
and  the  Individual)  the  second,  also  in  two  volumes,  as  The 
Problem  of  Christianity.  These  works  furnish '  the  solid 
foundations  of  his  fame.  The  first  is  an  elaborate  metaphysi- 
cal treatise,  expressing  in  systematic  form  the  deeper  reflec- 
tions of  the  middle  period  of  his  life,  and  it  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  his  magnum  opus  and  chief  contribu- 
tion to  philosphy.  Royce  himself,  however,  was  inclined  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Problem  of  Christianity  as  containing  that  form  of  ideal- 
ism towards  which  his  thought  had  all  along  been  tending.  In 
a  conversation  I  had  with  him  shortly  after  its  publication  he 
said  that  this  was  the  book  by  which  he  would  like  best  to  be 
remembered. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  expound  the  metaphysical  Absolut- 
ism of  Professor  Royce.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  Absolutism  was  not,  in  his  view,  a  piece  of  perverse, 
romantic  speculation,  but  a  rigidly  demonstrable  logical  neces- 
sity. It  was  presupposed,  he  held,  in  the  possibility  of  error 
as  well  as  of  knowledge,  in  the  analysis  of  experience,  in  the 
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nature  of  reality.  He  regarded  the  Absolute  as  an  all-com- 
prehending Self.  He  defined  it  now  in  terms  of  Thought,  now 
as  Experience,  and  now,  particularly  in  his  chief  metaphysical 
treatise,  in  terms  of  Purpose.  It  was  with  reference  to  this 
last  definition  that,  in  the  controversy  with  the  pragmatists, 
he  claimed  that  his  own  system  was  a  system  of  "absolute" 
pragmatism.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his  con- 
ception on  logical  grounds  and  to  lay  bare  the  logical  weak- 
nesses of  opposing  views.  I  have  as  I  write,  a  distinct  picture 
of  him  as  he  appeared  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Association  armed,  so  to  say,  cap-a-pie  in  the  shining 
panoply  of  a  militant  Absolutism,  smiting  with  keen  thrusts  of 
his  logic  the  assembled  hosts  of  realists,  pragmatists,  relative- 
ists  and  empiricists.  It  is  important  also  to  observe  the  trans- 
formation which  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  Self  under- 
went in  the  latest  phase  of  his  idealism,  in  the  Problem  of 
Christianity.  Here  the  conception  that  is  uppermost  is  that 
of  the  pervading  Spirit  of  the  Great,  or  as  Royce  sometimes 
calls  it,  the  Beloved  Community.  The  approach  to  these  ideas 
was  made  in  his  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.  Loyalty  is  Royce's 
name  for  the  distinctively  ethical  principle.  Attaching  the 
individual  to  his  cause,  it  unites  him  in  a  community  of  inter- 
est with  the  other  individuals  who  share  his  cause.  But  causes 
conflict;  not  every  cause  that  is  chosen  is  a  good  cause.  We 
must,  therefore,  Royce  teaches,  so  choose  our  cause  that  our 
loyalty,  which  is  ethically  good  for  use,  may  not  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  loyalty.  The  supreme  ethical  principle  is  loyalty 
to  loyalty.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  principle,  if  fully 
worked  out,  would  lead  to  the  conception  of  an  ideal  com- 
munity of  selves  united  in  loyalty  to  the  supreme  spiritual  in- 
terests of  humanity.  Royce  found  this  conception  in  the  Pau- 
line doctrine  of  the  Church  as  an  organism  of  members  having 
diverse  functions  but  held  together  by  a  common  spirit  of 
caritas,  which  Paul  identified  with  Christ.  This  is  the  basis 
of  Royce's  interpretation  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  sal- 
vation independently  of  any  theory  as  to  its  historical  origin. 
Royce  was  filled  and  inspired  by  these  ideals  when  the  war 
broke  out.     He  was  engaged  at  the  time  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
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a  western  university;  he  threw  aside  the  manuscript  he  had 
prepared  and  in  two  weeks  wrote  the  book  entitled  War  and 
Insurance,  proposing  a  scheme  of  national  and  international 
insurance  which,  based,  as  he  held  it  to  be,  on  sound  business 
principles  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  recognition  of  common 
interests,  would,  he  thought,  if  carried  out,  tend  greatly  to 
diminish  the  likelihood  of  future  wars.  In  this  book  he  passed 
no  judgment  on  either  side  of  the  European  belligerents,  and 
for  some  time  endeavored  to  maintain  an  expression  of  formal 
neutrality.  But  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  and  a  number 
of  his  pupils  and  dear  friends  while  engaged  in  lawful  and 
dutiful  pursuits  were  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  murdered,  he 
denounced  the  act  openly  as  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
condemned  the  Prince  who  ordered  it  and  his  underlings  who 
executed  it  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  "I  am  no  longer 
neutral,"  he  wrote,  ''even  in  form.  The  German  Prince  is 
now  the  declared  and  proclaimed  enemy  of  mankind,  declared 
to  be  such  not  by  any  'lies'  of  his  enemies,  or  by  any  'envious' 
comments  of  other  people,  but  by  his  own  quite  deliberate 
choice  to  carry  on  war  by  the  merciless  destruction  of  inno- 
cent, non-combatant  passengers.  .  .  .  The  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania .  .  .  has  been  proudly  proclaimed  as  expressing  the  ap- 
peal that  Germany  now  makes  to  all  humanity  ...  I  know 
that  that  appeal  expresses  utter  contempt  for  everything  that 
makes  the  common  life  of  humanity  tolerable  or  possible.  I 
know  that  if  the  principle  of  that  appeal  is  accepted,  whatever 
makes  home  or  country  or  family  or  friends,  or  any  form  of 
loyalty,  worthily  dear,  is  made  an  object  of  a  perfectly  de- 
liberate and  merciless  assault."  And  apostrophising  his  Ger- 
man friends  who  defended  the  act  he  wrote,  "You  may  triumph 
in  the  visible  world,  but  at  the  banquet  where  you  celebrate 
your  triumph  there  will  be  present  the  ghosts  of  my  dead  slain 
on  the  Lusitania''  The  short  period  of  life  that  now  remained 
to  him  was  largely  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Hope  of  the 
Great  Community  so  grievously  outraged,  as  he  held,  by  the 
Central  European  Powers.  Under  this  title  his  latest  papers 
relating  to  the  war  have  been  collected  by  his  wife  into  a  sort 
of  memorial  volume.     It  is  probable  that  the  excitement  and 
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anxieties  of  the  war,  the  intensity  of  his  convictions  on  the 
subject,  the  severance  of  old  friendships,  may  have  contributed 
to  his  untimely  death.  Partly  as  the  result  of  tragic  personal 
experiences,  he  had  developed  from  the  clever  logical  Pala- 
medes  of  his  early  period  into  the  ripe  perfection  of  the  serene, 
benignant  sage.  The  striking  features  of  his  youth  mellowed, 
and  the  great  intellect,  shining  through  the  eyes,  cast  a  spiritu- 
al radiance  over  the  countenance.  He  made  few  disciples,  in 
the  strict  sense— perhaps  Miss  Calkins,  among  all  writers  of 
distinction,  comes  nearest  to  being  one — but  when  last  year, 
two  sessions  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation were  given  over  to  papers  on  his  philosophy,  and  at 
the  banquet  where  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  tributes  of  recog- 
nition and  affection  were  received  from  all  over  the  country, 
it  became  evident  that,  as  no  American  philosopher  had  during 
his  lifetime  been  so  honored  before,  so  none  probably  of  this 
generation  had  exerted  a  wider  general  influence  on  philo- 
sophical students  in  America. 


SCANDINAVIA 

MARIAN    RUBINS 

Our   fathers  were  vikings;  their   fathers  before  them 
Were  speakers-with-gods,  when  the  Odin-born  hurled 
Their  lances  and  lightnings,  and  walked  among  men-folk, 
On  the  fens  and  the  meadows  and  high  splendid  mountains,. 
In  the  mist  of  the  dawning,  the  youth  of  our  world. 

Our  fathers  were  vikings,  stern-hearted  and  fearless, 
Bright  sons  of  the  sword-edge,  and  players-with-death. 
They  sailed  in  their  dragon-ships  over  the  ocean. 
They  laughed  af  the  storm-cloud  and  wild-pealing  thunder 
When  ravens  were  soaring  and  bright  blades  drank  breath. 

Our  fathers  were  vikings;  our  children  are  toilers, 
They  are  learning  the  splendor  of  work  and  the  pride. 
Make  them  quick-hearted  in  striving,  All-Father, 
And  then  let  them  die,  when  their  life-time  is  ended, 
In  fullness  of  strength,  as  their  fathers  have  died. 


TZANKA 

MABEL  BERTHA  STRAUSS 

The  Berezina  does  not  freeze  over  smoothly  in  winter  like 
other  broad,  slowly  moving  streams.  Instead  it  builds  itself 
up  into  fantastic  mounds  and  then  slices  away  a  slope  so  that 
peasants,  whom  drink  has  made  vocal,  of  a  Saturday  night, 
sometimes  step  off  the  ice-ledges  and  slip,  still  singing,  into 
the  steel-colored  waters.  Tzanka's  man  perished  near  the  end 
of  a  long  winter  leaving  her  to  wait  alone  in  the  house  in  the 
river-flats  for  spring  and  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  The  long, 
winter  evenings  of  staring  at  the  yellow  flames  of  a  candle 
and  listening  to  the  surge  of  the  water,  which  held  her  man's 
body,  left  her  a  little  mad.  She  was  able  to  care  for  her  child 
after  its  birth  and  to  raise  a  few  vegetables  in  her  garden,  but 
she  talked  aloud,  whether  she  had  a  listener  or  not.  She  re- 
peated the  story  of  her  court-ship,  chanted  half-forgotten  les- 
sons, and  muttered  bits  of  conversation. 

The  women  of  her  village  protected  and  mothered  her ;  sent 
the  village  priest  to  comfort  her;  and  helped  her  to  manage 
her  growing  son.  So  when  Yevrei  in  America  sent  for  his 
wife,  saying  through  the  professional  letter-writer  that  Ameri- 
ca was  not  so  cold  as  Garoslav  and  that  wages  were  high, 
proving  it  with  a  money-order  of  fabulous  worth,  the  gossips 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  deed  of  kindness  for  the  wife  to  take 
Tzanka  with  her. 

Tzanka  had  been  in  a  great  American  city  for  less  than  a 
year,  when  she  became  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety. The  novelty  of  her  surroundings  had  begun  to  wear  off. 
She  had  found  the  red-doored  five-and-ten-cent  stores,  a  job  as 
dish-washer  in  a  Chinese  restaurant,  and  had  learned  to  hunt 
out  a  police-officer  in  times  of  tension.  This  last  bit  of  knowl- 
edge brought  her  to  me  one  August  morning.  She  knew  no 
English,  but  by  chance  I  caught  a  word  which  gave  me  a  clue 
and  which  sent  me  into  the  large  waiting-room  to  call  "Does 
anyone  here  speak  Lithuanian?" 
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A' tall  man  whose  straight,  black  hair  folded  down  on  either 
ear  like  a  crow's  wing,  rose  and  came  toward  me.  He  was 
waiting  for  an  interview  with  Attorney  Porter  and  would 
gladly  act  as  interpreter  until  his  own  affairs  called  him ;  so  he 
told  me  as  he  apologized  for  his  ''meeserable  Eenglish." 

''Will  you  find  out  her  name  and  address,  please?"  I  asked, 
after  he  had  been  seated  near  her  on  the  far  side  of  my  fiat- 
top  desk.  A  short  sentence  from  him  brought  forth  a  flood 
of  speech  and  gesticulation  from  Tzanka.  Patiently  I  waited 
and  then  asked  what  he  had  learned. 

''She  says  she  came  from  Jaroslav  in  Russia  and  that  the 
priest  there  used  to  tell  her — " 

Then  he  was  interrupted  again  by  my  garrulous  client  who 
talked  at  a  rate  impossible  of  reproduction,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me.  While  I  watched  I  saw  his  face  light  up  the  way  a 
homesick  German's  does  at  the  mention  of  dampfnoodles.  He 
cut  in  with  quick  questions  to  which  she  responded  in  a  flash, 
seemingly  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Tzanka  had  dropped  the 
air,  half-sullen,  half -truculent,  which  she  had  worn,  and  was 
twinkling  and  beaming  and  chattering  like  a  happy  child. 

Several  times  I  tried  without  success  to  make  an  incision,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  into  the  conversation,  so  that  my  question- 
aire,  with  its  neat  name,  address,  and  telephone  blanks  might 
be  appeased,  but  it  was  useless.  Nothing  could  stop  the  stream 
of  Tzanka's  speech.  From  time  to  time  my  interpreter  threw 
out  crumbs  of  information,  entertaining,  but  highly  valueless 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  questionaire.  I  was  informed 
more  as  if  I  should  be  kept  quiet  than  as  if  it  at  all  concerned 
me,  that  they  hailed  from  adjoining  villages,  that  the  inter- 
preter had  lost  a  brother  in  the  same  river  which  swallowed 
Tzanka's  husband,  that  the  same  priest  had  received  both  their 
childish  confessions ;  but  of  neither  their  present  life  nor  the 
legal  entanglement  which  brought  them  to  me  could  I  learn 
anything. 

Realizing  the  futility  of  interrupting  the  stream  of  what 
must  have  been  reminsicence  and  gossip,  I  motioned  them  both 
to  chairs  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  room  where  they  could  have 
it  out  in  peace.     Case  after  case  came  after  them,  some  sad 
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enough  to  make  angels  weep  and  others  highly  entertaining.  I 
forgot  the  existence  of  my  talkative  pair  until  lunch-time  when 
1  saw  that  they  had  both  disappeared. 

The  next  afternoon  a  message  was  brought  me  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  wished  to  see  me  for  just  a  minute.  It  was 
Tzanka  and  the  black-haired  interpreter,  both  strangely  silent, 
who  stood  hand-in-hand  before  my  desk.  Her  silence  did  not 
last  very  long.  She  broke  forth  into  a  torrent  of  speech  in 
which  I  was  swiftly  submerged.  "Won't  you  please  tell  me 
what  she  is  saying?"  I  begged. 

"I  will  tell  you.  She  tries  to  thank  you  for  bringing  me  to 
her."  Tzanka  struggled  for  a  chance  to  put  in  her  word,  but 
he  silenced  her  with  an  imperious  motion,  and  continued.  "She 
say  you  are  good,  that  she  knew  not  there  were  marriage- 
brokers  in  America,  that  she  was  lonely  for  someone  to  talk  to, 
and  now  she  love  me." 

"We  were  married  this  morning  in  the  Church  of  the  Angels. 
We  are  very  happy.  I  know  you  are  no  marriage-broker,  but 
it  is  well  for  her  to  think  I  have  paid  to  find  her.  I,  too,  thank 
you." 

It  was  true.  There  for  evidence  was  a  shiny  gold  band  on 
Tzanka's  left  hand,  and  the  obvious  radiance  of  both  for  fur- 
ther corroberation  of  the  story. 

"I  wish  you  both  great  happiness,  and  a  long  life,  and 
many  children,"  I  said,  "and  as  a  wedding  gift  I  shall  take  you 
at  once  to  the  real  lawyer  who  will  see  to  your  case  promptly." 

It  was  a  damage  suit  for  assault  on  Tzanka  by  her  employer. 
It  netted  them  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  enough  to  pay  the 
first  installment  on  a  piano  which  represented  to  both  of  them 
the  height  of  luxury  and  refinement,  though  neither  could 
play  a  note.  One  of  the  visiting  nurses  has  just  told  me, 
though,  that  a  six-weeks-old  son  cries  not  unmusically.  So 
with  little  doubt  the  piano  will  enter  into  a  period  of  useful- 
ness long  before  the  last  installment  has  been  paid. 


MORE  VERSES  TO  KITTY 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

Och,  Kitty,  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is  on  the  dew 

When  the  wind  blows  cool  across  the  hills  and  all  the  sky's  swept  clean. 

There's  nothing  in"  all  Erin  that's  comparing  now  with  you, 
In  your  saucy  little  bonnet  and  your  petticoat  of  green. 

And  your  sparkling  eyes  a-dancing  with  what  mischief  Heaven  knows 

And  your  cheeks  the  blooming  color  of  a  fresh  Kilarney  rose! 
For,  oh,  you  winsome  darling,  you  are  pleasing  past  compare: 
'Tis  yourself  that's  like  the  day.  Kit,  that's  young  and  fresh  and  fairt 

But  at  day's  end,  Mavourneen,  when  the  little  crescent  moon 
Low-hung  in  the  pale  western  sky  gleams  like  a  fairy  light 

When  sprites  and  elves  are  on  the  v/ing,  you're  wistful-sad,  Aroon, 
Your  eyes  dark  with  the  wonder  of  the  eerie,  haunted  night. 

And  then  your  sighs  are  tender.  Kit,  as  when  faint  night- winds  blow; 

You're  still,  with  longing  after  dreams  too  rare  and  dim  to  know. 
Och,  I  love  you  so,  my  darling,  in  whatever  mood  you  be, 
Faith,  Kit,  how  can  I  ever  tell  when  you're  most  sweet  to  me! 


VERSE 

MABEL  BERTHA  STRAUSS 

Before  your  coming,  days  were  clear  or  gray 
And  I  was  glad  to  have  them  so,  to  say 
That  I  was  tasting  life  and  meeting  both 
With  equal  pleasure;  just  as  little 
To  pass  through  pain  as  joy,  but  since  the  day 
When  first  I  found  your  sacred  love — nay 
Since  first  I  knew  you,  changed  is  all  the  dull 
To  breathless  wond'ring  at  the  miracle. 


Oh  I  would  learn  a  song  that  slips  and  swings 
On  fairy  wings ; 

Oh  I  would  learn  a  song  whose  throbbing  beat 
Is  lightening  fieet; 

For  your  soul  too  must  feel  the  ecstacy 
That  touches  me; 

But  how  can  winged  words  however  heard 
Mirror  a  humming  bird? 
124 


THE  MALICE  OF  MRS.  TEMPLE 

MARTHA  TRITCH 

Mr.  Temple  was  a  handsome  man.  Not  even  Mrs.  Temple 
denied  that.  He  was  tall,  straight,  slender,  with  black  hair 
faintly  touched  with  white  above  his  well-shaped  ears,  the 
kind  of  hair  that  all  young  girls  characterize  rapturously  as 
"awfully  distinguished  looking."  Indeed,  he  was  the  type  of 
man  whom  you  would  be  quite  sure  to  find  at  the  back  of  a 
girl's  brain  when  she  says:  "Why  is  it  that  all  the  nice  men 
are  married  ?"  Or :  "When  I  get  married,  it's  not  going  to  be 
to  some  callow  youth ;.  I'm  going  to  marry  a  man ! — of  at  least 
thirty-five  or  forty!"  Or  again:  "Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  awfully  romantic  to  marry  your  guardian?  Did  you  see 
Daddy  Long-Legs  V 

Mrs.  Temple  scorned  to  display  any  undue  interest  when  one 
generation  of  debutantes  after  another  fell  prostrate  before 
the  shrine  of  Mr.  Temple's  good  looks.  Of  course,  you  couldn't 
tell,  but  she  was  not  a  jealous  woman.  If  she  had  been,  she 
could  never  have  survived  the  agony  of  her  engagement. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Temple  was  a  philanderer ;  he 
didn't  really  flirt  (all  the  time)  ;  but  he  had  an  extraordinary, 
siren-like  ability  of  provoking  the  interest  of  every  woman 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  an  afternoon  tea,  the 
group  of  which  he  was  the  center  was  very  apt  to  look  like  a 
bargain  counter  riot;  when  Mr.  Kreisler  played  at  Mrs.  Han- 
son-Hunt's musicale  everybody  there  was  so  much  more  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  Harley  Temple  looked  tired  than  that 
Kreisler  "played  divinely,"  that  Hanson-Hunt  demurred  at 
paying  the  bill.  "What's  the  use  of  bribing  people  to  come 
and  take  a  look  at  Harl  Temple,  when  they'd  jump  at  that 
chance  anyway?"  he  growled.  "After  this  get  Harl  and  leave 
Kreisler  at  home."  But  then,  Mr.  Hanson-Hunt  was  always 
so  cynical ! 

Mrs.  Temple  had  even  learned  to  bear  with  outward  com- 
posure, at  least,   the  gushing  congratulations,   the  cheap  in- 
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sinuations  that  were  poured  into  her  ears  in  her  capacity  as 
Mr.  Temple's  wife.  She  did  not  know  which  was  worse :  the, 
"Oh,  you  lucky  person !  If  I  could  only  see  that  profile  across 
the  table  from  me  every  morning!'*  or  the,  ''You  were  a  brave 
woman  to  marry  such  a  perfect  creature;  doesn't  it  give  you 
cold  chills  every  time  a  woman  comes  near  him?"  Both  rap- 
tures and  innuendoes  were  hard  to  endure,  yet  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  fine  stoicism,  had  schooled  herself  to  it.  She  smiled, 
nodded,  shook  her  head  gently,  in  brief  went  through  the  host 
of  little  tricks  she  had  devised  for  her  protection  during  the 
years  that  she  had  been  Mr.  Temple's  wife. 

No,  she  was  neither  jealous,  watchful,  nor  afraid.  She  was 
merely  indescribably,  unutterably  bored  and  bitterly,  passion- 
ately irritated  by  Mr.  Temple's  intolerable  conceit ! 

For  without  question  Mr.  Temple  tvas  conceited. 

Poor  man,  it  really  was  not  his  fault.  He  had  not  insisted 
upon  being  borri  so  handsome;  he  had  never  deliberately  said 
to  himself,  ''Go  to!  I  will  now  be  a  lady-killer;"  but  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  had  been  enveloped  for  forty-four  (Dare 
it  be  hinted?)  years  was  not  conducive  to  the  evolution  of  a 
modest  violet.  He  could  not  help  knowing  his  good  points,  his 
tremendous  decorative  effectiveness;  and  mankind  (not  leav- 
ing unconsidered,  by  any  means,  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
male)  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  underrating  the  value  of 
these  possessions.  Mr.  Temple,  to  be  quite  frank,  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself. 

And  Mr.  Temple's  conceit  had  affected  Mrs.  Temple's  nerves 
in  a  really  frightful  manner.  She,  who  had  such  a  notorious- 
ly even  disposition;  she,  who  had  lived  through  the  terrible 
days  of  her  engagement,  when  her  best  friend  had  had  no 
scruples  about  falling  head-over-heels  in  love  with  her  fiance 
(the  beautiful  Mr.  Temple,  of  course),  and  had,  in  fact,  wept 
so  despairingly  at  the  wedding  in  her  office  of  maid-of -honor, 
that  even  the  minister  lost  his  composure  and  had  said,  "Who 
giveth  this  man  unto  this  woman?"  out  of  sheer  nervousness; 
she,  who  had  learned  to  say,  "Pooh,  what  do  I  care?"  with  the 
philosophic  calm  of  an  Alice;  she  was  growing  irritable  and 
snappish. 
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When  Mr.  Temple  cold-creamed  his  finger  nails  she  wanted 
to  scream.  When  he  beamed  complacently  at  her  after  read- 
ing a  little,  monogrammed  note,  she  had  to  shut  her  eyes  for 
very  shame.  When  he  boastfully  told  her  how  Clarissa  John- 
son had  cut  five  dances  for  him,  she  had  no  lighter  emotion 
than  sickening  disgust.     A  man  of  his  age! 

Every  morning  she  woke  up  with  the  wonder,  how  much 
longer  could  she  endure  it  ? 

Then  one  day  (she  could  never  definitely  place  the  hour  or 
minute)  but  one  day,  a  little  hope  fluttered  into  her  heart  so 
small,  at  first,  so  vague,  so  inexplicable,  that  she  did  not  guess 
why  it  was  that  she  remembered,  of  a  sudden,  the  sentiment- 
alities of  Juanita  and  After  the  Ball,  and  felt  disposed  to  hum 
these  insane  old  ballads,  to  the  great  amazement  of  her  most 
up-to-date  maid,  who  was  considered  by  Mr.  Boggs,  the  butler, 
to  warble  Hawaiian  airs  having  to  do  with  hulas  and  Lulas, 
very  pleasingly.  This  tiny,  at  first  unfathomable,  ray  of  light 
grew  brighter  and  brighter.  Mrs.  Temple  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  food,  and  actually  bore  without  flinching  Mr. 
Temple's  theory  of  the  influence  of  cravats  on  the  world's  his- 
tory, delivered  at  great  length  throughout  the  whole  of  a  tete- 
a-tete  dinner. 

At  length  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  the  bud  had 
bloomed,  the  hope  had  materialized.  Her  whole,  relentless 
scheme  lay  spread  out  before  her  in  all  its  naked  maliciousness. 
She  realized,  to  the  fullest  extent,  how  vulgarly  spiteful  she 
was;  but  not  even  her  self-abhorrence  deterred  her  from  her 
intention. 

Life  was  immensely  interesting  while  she  waited.  She 
found  herself  liking  to  go  where  she  could  see  Mr.  Temple  and 
his  attendant  body  of  worshipping  nymphs  ;  she  even  en- 
couraged some  of  these  to  tell  her  how  marvelously  handsome 
he  was.  She  felt  romantically  sad  whenever  a  fair  young 
thing  told  her  she  was  a  lucky  woman ;  it  was  like  seeing  the 
face  of  an  enemy  for  the  last  time;  all  the  hatred  seemed 
changed  to  a  sentimental  sadness.  But  for  all  her  half-ten- 
der melancholy  she  never  wavered  in  her  purpose. 

The  night  of  the  Harkness  dinner  Mr.  Temple  was  in  his 
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best  form.  Psuedo-epigrams,  soft  glances,  meaningless  mean- 
ing-words, he  dashed  off  with  a  finished  air.  He  was  Apollo, 
Lancelot,  Beau  Brummel,  all  in  one.  Every  woman  there,  re- 
luctantly or  complacently,  felt  his  charm. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  after  such  a  triumph,  Mr. 
Temple,  who  took  as  much  joy  in  counting  over  his  social 
scalps  as  any  girl  does  in  dissecting  her  first  party,  should  in- 
sist upon  sitting  up  to  "talk  it  over."  Of  necessity  he  must 
have  a  confidante.  So  at  twelve-thirty,  Mrs.  Temple  might 
have  found  sitting  before  the  gas  logs  in  Mr.  Temple's  so-called 
study,  listening  to  that  gentleman  talk. 

''Lane  Horton's  looking  awf'lly  seedj^"  he  was  saying  in  his 
best  John  Drew  tone.  ''Hard  on  him,  poor  chap ;  not  that  he 
was  ever  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  many  looks  to  begin  with, 
but  it's  depressing  to  see  any  man  lose  his  waist-line  without 
so  much  as  one  struggle  to  preserve  it.  It's  hard  on  Em,  she 
isn't  enough  of  a  foil  to  him  to  profit  by  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  seediness  drags  her  down.  But  she  hasn't  forgotten  that 
eyes  were  made  to  use,  though  she  does  it  badly,  very  badly, 
I'll  admit." 

Mrs.  Temple  scratched  the  arms  of  the  mahogany  chair  with 
her  finger  nails,  she  gripped  them  so  hard.  Was  the  long-ex- 
pected limit  of  her  patience  coming? 

"But  what  do  you  know  about  Lilly!  Pretty  child,  isn't 
she?  All  this  time  I  was  thinking  of  her  as  a  mere  infant, 
and  now  she  informs  me  that  she  is  a  full-fledged  young  lady, 
and  a  pretty  precocious  one,  I  discovered  without  much 
trouble." 

"They  should  never  have  let  her  come!  Only  seventeen!" 
Mrs.  Temple  remarked  in  a  slightly  hoarse  voice. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  the  little  mischief!  I  don't  wonder  you 
women  dread  seeing  another  generation  growing  up  under 
your  eyes,  each  one  fresher  and  more  charming  than  the  last. 
Now  men — " 

"Yes,  men!"  replied  Mrs.  Temple,  and  she  smiled,  a  very 
little. 

"A  man  of  sixty,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  dogmatically,  "if  he 
wants  to,  and  if  he  takes  reasonable  care  of  himself  and  doesn't 
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let  his  disgusting  appetite  get  the  better  of  him  (for  I  tell  you, 
Julie,  more  lives  have  gone  to  the  bow-wows  because  their 
owners  have  an  inordinate  desire  for  mere  food  than  for  any 
other  reason.  How  a  man  can  bear  to  get  puffy  about  the 
jowls  and  obese  about  the  waist  line,  I  never  could  under- 
stand), a  man  of  sixty,  I  say,  is  just  as  pleasing  to  any  woman 
from  eighteen  to  eighty  as  a  man  of  thirty-five.  Every  bit. 
Look  around  you,  anywhere,  and  you  must  admit  that  that's 
right." 

Mrs.  Temple  murmured  something  inarticulate. 

''You  don't?  But  that's  just  because  you  don't  see  my 
premises,  Julie.  Of  course  the  man  must  take  care  of  himself, 
I  insist  upon  that.  Oh,  I'll  grant  you,  if  he  doesn't — !  And 
it's  true  the  majority  of  men  don't.  They  let  mere  domestic 
comfort,  a  sort  of  cat-like  content,  so  deaden  their  sense  of 
pride  that  they  actually  think  it  virtuous  to  get  as  stodgy  and 
'settled'  as  they  can.  Why,  Wilson  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  was  glad  he  was  getting  bald,  said  it  was  ever  so  much 
easier  to  wash  his  hair!  Can  you  believe  it?  I  suppose  he 
was  trying  to  be  funny  (He  quite  fancies  himself  as  a  humor- 
ist), but  I  can't  imagine  anyone's  joking  about  a  down-right 
tragedy  such  as  that.  To  be  bald!  Like  an  egg\  To  be 
cursed  with  that  degeneracy  of  modern  civilization!  And  all 
from  rank  carelessness,  too;  for  really,  baldness  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  disgrace,  nothing  less.  It's  an  ad- 
vertisement of — well,  uncleanness,  and  pure  laziness." 

"You  think  it's  always  only  carelessness?"  interposed  Mrs. 
Temple,  swiftly. 

"Nothing  else!  Why,  if  such  a  thing  ever  happened  to  me, 
I'd  feel  I  had  been  branded.  Nothing  to  me  seems  so  utterly 
without  excuse  as  having  to  go  through  life  with  that  mark 
of  criminal  neglect!" 

Mrs.  Temple  rose  uncertainly,  clutched  the  mantle-piece  in 
a  tight  little  grip,  looked  searchingly  into  her  husband's  face 
with  a  frown  of  indecision.  For  a  minute  she  stood  so,  while 
Mr.  Temple  examined  with  charmed  approval  his  well-mani- 
cured nails. 

Now  was  her  great  moment ;  her  opportunity  to  be  artfully 
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malicious;  her  chance  to  pay  Mr.  Temple  back  for  all  the 
pangs,  and,  worse  than  that,  all  the  boredom  she  had  suffered 
on  his  account.  And  yet  she  hesitated.  It  was  not  because 
he  was  suddenly  dear  to  her ;  it  was  not  that  she  felt  sorry  for 
him  or  pitied  him  that  his  life  had  been  so  meagre.  It  was 
for  a  reason  more  simple  and  natural  than  any  of  these.  It 
was  just  that  having  been  a  kindly,  well-bred,  much-enduring 
woman  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Temple  had  no  idea  how  to  be  delicate- 
ly, yet  effectively  feline !  Neither  her  training  nor  her  tempera- 
ment had  given  her  the  art  of  planting  a  tiny  well-aimed  barb 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  sting  and  sting  and  sting  again. 
She  had  never  learned  how,  she  couldn't,  that  was  all.  She 
would  have  to  leave  it  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

She  changed  her  position  a  bit,  brushed  her  hand  across  her 
forehead,  and  gave  a  short,  satirical  little  laugh  at  her  own 
weak-kneed  retreat." 

"I'm  tired,"  she  said,  abruptly ;  "I  believe  I'll  go  up-stairs." 

''It's  early,"  demurred  Mr.  Temple,  who  had  not  said  nearly 
all  he  intended  saying. 

''But  I'm  tired,"  she  insisted  shortly. 

And  without  another  word  she  walked  swiftly  up  the  stairs 
and  closed  her  door  sharply  ,leaving  Mr.  Temple  comfortably 
sitting  before  the  fire,  totally  unaware,  poor  man,  that  for 
some  time  past,  now,  he  ,the  handsome  Mr.  Temple,  had  been 
ignorantly  cherishing  a  small,  round,  slowly-but-relentlessly- 
increasing  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head. 


HER  PROPOSAL 

EMILY  NORFLETT  BRIDGERS 

"Just  look  at  that  moon,"  said  Jim,  placing  his  hand  gent- 
ly over  Dorothy's. 

"Yes,  do  look  at  it;  isn't  it  a  wonder!"  remarked  Dorothy, 
calmly  regaining  possession  of  her  hand  and  moving  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  machine. 

"Oh,  I  say !  Can't  you  ever  forget  how  proper  you  are  for 
one  moment?" 
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Dorothy  remained  silent.  Jim  thought  it  was  because  she 
was  provoked,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  because  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  She  did  not  like  to  be  called  proper ;  she 
had  as  soon  be  called  an  old  maid !  Yet  she  could  not  tell  him 
she  was  not  proper,  thus  implying  that  she  might  not  have 
withdrawn  her  hand  if  the  "right  man"  had  been  holding  it. 
She  could  not  do  this,  you  know,  for  he  was  the  ''right  man." 
So  she  kept  silence,  thereby  showing  discretion  beyond  her 
years. 

"Riding  along  a  country  road  at  night  in  a  good  roadster 
always  makes  me  lonesome,"  ventured  Jim,  after  a  short  si- 
lence. 

"Oh,  it's  a  habit  of  yours?"  drawled  Dorothy,  with  gentle 
sarcasm. 

"What  is?" 

"Holding  girls'  hands." 

This  time  Jim  was  silent.  If  she  thought  a  thing  like  that 
about  him,  she  could  just  go  on  thinking  it.  Dorothy  en- 
deavored to  believe  that  he  could  not  deny  the  accusation,  and 
her  dignity  increased  accordingly.  For  a  period  of  about 
five  minutes  there  was  silence.  Jim  devoted  his  attention  to 
speeding,  while  Dorothy  attempted  to  remain  in  the  car  with- 
out sliding  over  against  Jim. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  remarked,  coolly  when  they 
did  "hit  a  bump,"  and  her  cheek  brushed  against  his  shoulder. 

"Certainly,"  said  Jim.  "If  you  prefer,  we'll  turn  back  and 
go  home,"  he  offered,  politely. 

"Oh,  do  just  as  you  wish.     It  really  does  not  matter  to  me." 

Dorothy's  words  were  supremely  indifferent,  but  inwardly 
she  was  wondering  what  perverse  imp  had  prompted  her  to 
snub  him.  Of  course  she  could  not  relent  now  until  he  be- 
came sufficiently  humble.  Meanwhile  Jim  was  deciding  that 
Dorothy  could  not  care  for  him  after  all,  if  she  became  angry 
over  such  a  small  offense  as  holding  her  hand.  He  had  brought 
her  out  here  to  propose  to  her,  and  now  he  dared  not.  Some- 
thing always  happened  to  prevent  the  deed  when  he  had 
screwed  up  his  courage  enough  to  ask  her  to  marry  him !  How- 
ever, he  would  try  again. 
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''Look  here,  Dorothy,  don't  be  silly.  You  know  I  didn't 
mean  a  thing  by  taking  your  hand.  You're  just  so  pretty  to- 
night, and  you've  been  so  nice  lately,  and  it — I  thought — I 
hoped — "     Here  Jim  began  to  stammer  desperately. 

''Yes,  you  hoped — "  prompted  Dorothy,  unfeelingly. 

"Oh,  hang  it  all !     I  hoped  you  wouln't  mind." 

"Humph !"  sniffed  Dorothy,  settling  back  in  her  seat.  There 
was  another  silence  while  Dorothy  secretly  wished  Jim  would 
beg  her  pardon  humbly,  so  that  she  could  be  sweetly  forgiving, 
and  he  could  gain  courage  thereby  to  propose.  Jim  wished  he 
were  not  such  a  "boob"  so  that  he  could  approach  the  subject 
of  matrimony  tactfully. 

"Dorothy,  why  don't  you  get  married?"  he  inquired  sud- 
denly. 

"And  why  should  I?" 

"Well,  you  ought  to  have  someone  to  take  care  of  you. 
You're  too  nice  to  be  floating  around  unattached."  Jim  was 
blushing  in  the  darkness  but  Dorothy  did  not  know  that. 

"I  don't  need  anyone  to  take  care  of  me.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  get  married.  If  I  did,  whom 
would  you  advise?"  inquired  Dorothy.  Her  heart  missed  a 
beat,  but  Jim  did  not  know  that. 

"Oh,  some  fellow  with  brains,  you  know ;  a  man  who  could 
do  more  than  merely  earn  your  bread  and  butter.  You  ought 
to  marry  a  clever  man  with  sense,  who  could  amuse  you  and 
prevent  your  being  bored  with  him." 

"So  you  think  I  am  blasee  and  hard  to  amuse,  do  you?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that.  Not  hard  to  amuse  but — oh,  come 
now !  You  know  what  I  mean.  You're  clever  and — and  bril- 
liant, and  a  man  who  could  only  earn  money  and  provide  a 
home  for  you  wouldn't  satisfy  you.  You'll  have  to  have  some- 
one to  meet  you  on  your  own  ground,  someone  who  has  as  much 
sense  as  you  have." 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment  so  delicately  expressed,"  re- 
turned Dorothy;  thereby  Jim  became  speechless  with  cha- 
grin at  her  reception  of  what  he  considered  a  very  nice  speech. 
Jim  decided  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  before  matters  became 
worse,  and  he  and  Dorothy  endured  the  remainder  of  the  drive 
in  silence. 
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Before  going  to  sleep  Dorothy  did  some  serous  thinking.  It 
was  clear  that  Jim  would  never  have  the  courage  to  propose 
to  her  unless  she  helped  him.  When  she  finally  fell  asleep,  she 
had  evidently  reached  a  definite  and  pleasing  conclusion,  for 
she  had  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  her  face. 

The  next  night,  Jim,  despite  the  coolness  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, called  for  Dorothy  again.  She  came  out  demurely,  shook 
hands  seriously,  and  got  into  the  car.  They  rode  in  silence 
until  Dorothy  suddenly  looked  up  at  Jim. 

"Just  look  at  that  moon,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  gently 
over  Jim's  where  it  rested  on  the  steering  wheel. 

**Er — er — "  stammered  Jim,  giving  the  wheel  a  jerk  in  his 
amazement  that  almost  sent  the  car  into  a  tree,  and  success- 
fully freeing  his  hand  from  Dorothy's. 

**0h,"  gasped  Dorothy,  ''aren't  you  going  to  let  me  hold 
your  hand  just  a  little  minute?  You  know,  riding  along  a 
country  road  at  night  in  a  good  roadster  always  makes  me 
lonesome,"  she  confided  in  a  voice  that  shook  just  a  little.  Jim 
did  not  know  whether  she  was  playing  a  joke  on  him  or  not; 
in  fact,  he  knew  nothing  except  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
must  be  crazy.  That  Dorothy  should  do  and  say  such  things 
was  incredible ! 

'Why,  Dorothy,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
he  finally  managed  to  ask. 

"Jim — "  she  began,  then  suddenly  stopped. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  encouragingly. 

"Why,  er — I  just  wanted  to  know  why  you  don't  get  mar- 
ried? You  know  you  ought  to  have  someone  to  take  care  of 
you,"  she  rushed  on  breathlessly,  "and  you're  too  nice  to  be 
floating  around  unattached." 

Could  she  mean — no,  that  was  preposterous.  He  deter- 
mined to  find  out  just  what  she  did  mean.     Accordingly, 

"Why  should  I  get  married?  And  if  I  did,  whom  would  you 
advise?"  he  inquired  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  too  cool. 

"Well,"  answered  Dorothy,  her  voice  shaking  despite  her 
efforts  to  control  it,"  you  ought  to  marry  a  girl  who  could  do 
more  than  keep  house  for  you.  Your  wife  ought  to  have  brains 
and  be  clever,  have  as  much  sense  as  you  have."  Dorothy's 
voice  had  now  reached  the  breaking-point. 
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''Dorothy,  just  what  are  you  driving  at?" 

''I — If  you  had  any  sense  you'd  know  what  I  mean,"  she 
wailed. 

"Dorothy!"  he  exclaimed  softly  as  he  brought  the  machine 
to  a  stop,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  he  possessed 
greater  understanding  than  Dorothy  would  seem  to  have 
credited  to  his  account. 

"Why  haven't  you  let  me  know  before?"  he  asked,  after  the 
necessary  pause. 

"You  never  asked  me  before.  It  took  you  an  eternity  even 
tonight  to  add  two  and  two." 

"You've  always  had  a  better  head  for  mathematics  than  I," 
Jim  confessed. 


MOUNTAIN  VERSE 

MARGERY  SWETT 

The  Mountain  Guide's  Wife 

A  hundred  trails  there  are  for  you 

You  will  not  let  me  follow. 
Lo!  I  have  lived  my  whole  life  through, 

In  the  cabin  in  the  hollow. 

Alone,  you  break  your  bread  and  sleep 

By  half  a  hundred  streams. 
W^hat  if  to  myself  I  keep 

My  joys  and  griefs  and  dreams? 


The  Leader 

Against  a  shrouded  setting  sun, 

Wild  geese  are  flying  toward  the  west. 

I'm  sorry  for  the  lonely  one 
That  has  to  load  the  rest. 


ALIEN  WORDS 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

In  the  dusk  I  met  two  Italians  on  their  way  home  from 
work.  They  loomed  up  dark  and  human  and  vivid  against  the 
pale  unreality  of  the  west.  Just  as  I  passed  them,  one  turned 
to  the  other  with  a  smile  and  a  few  quick  deep,  strong,  laugh- 
ing words.  I  shall  never  see  those  men  again,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  I  forget  them  and  the  sound  of  that  voice  speak- 
ing words  I  did  not  understand.  It  was  not  only  the  hour 
that  made  them  memorable,  but  the  mystery  and  infinite  possi- 
bility of  all  unknown  speech. 

Whether  these  alien  words  be  spoken  or  written,  they  have 
a  never-failing  fascination  and  appeal,  born  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  the  limitless  mystery  of  what  we  do  not  know. 
I  have  looked  at  a  fine  Persian  manuscript  and  felt  the  fra- 
grance and  the  romance  of  the  whole  Orient  sweep  through 
me.  It  was  all  there  for  me  as  long  as  I  did  not  know  what 
the  words  meant.  But  is  it  not  rather  sad  that  man's  saying 
is  so  inadequate  to  his  thinking,  that  translation  is  such  a 
murderous  thing?  An  advertisement  in  a  Hebrew  newspaper 
(in  the  hands  of  my  bearded  friend  across  the  aisle)  is  to  me 
a  compound  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  and  the  thunders 
of  Sinai.  If  I  could  read  Hebrew  I  should  see  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  only  extolling  the  virtues  of  Spearmint  gum. 

I  know  a  Serbian  farmer,  and  once  I  heard  him  speak  to  a 
compatriot  who  was  working  for  him.  He  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing something  so  very  jolly  and  interesting  and  companionable 
that  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  had  told  the  man  to  take  the 
horse  back  to  the  barn  and  then  to  do  some  cultivating  in  the 
potato  patch ! 

I  should  like  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ; 
but  there  are  drawbacks  even  to  that,  and  one  can  always,  if 
left  untrammelled  by  facts,  interpret  human  sounds  to  suit 
oneself. 

When  I  went  to  kindergarten  we  had  a  game  called  "How 
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many  of  us  know  the  muffin  man?"  It  was  a  marvelously  pro- 
gressive game ;  first,  one  of  us  knew  him,  then  two,  and  four, 
and  so  on  to  the  limits  of  one's  arithmetic.  It  was  very  dear 
to  my  heart,  so  I  taught  it  to  the  cook;  and  when  my  supper 
was  over  and  Mother  and  Father  were  eating  theirs,  we  would 
play  it.  I  would  rush  across  the  kitchen  to  her  and  ask  with 
feverish  anxiety, 

"How  many  of  us  know  the  muffin  man  that  lives  in 
Truryea?"     She  would  cry  joyfully, 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  us!"  and  swing  me  in 
her  strong  arms.  Then  we  would  march  triumphantly  around 
the  kitchen  singing, 

"A  hundred  'n'  twenty-eight  of  us  know  the  muffin  man,  the 
muffin  man,  a  hundred  'n'  twenty-eight  of  us  know  the  muffin 
man  that  lives  in  Truryea." 

The  cook  couldn't  reckon  beyond  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  so  at  that  point  I  always  ran  in  to  ask  Mother  and 
Father  what  the  next  number  was,  and  back  again  to  "two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  of  us  know  the  muffin  man."  Truiyea 
was  a  magic  land  full  of  dinky-birds  and  amfulala  trees, 
and  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  us  actually 
knew  the  muffin  man  who  lived  there  was  almost  too  joy- 
ous to  believe.  Once  someone  told  me  laughingly  that  Truryea 
was  really  Drury  Lane,  a  very  definite  place  in  a  city 
called  London  that  was  noted  for  fogs  and  cabs.  She  never 
knew  how  much  she  changed  my  life.  After  that  I  still  went 
to  the  kitchen  in  the  evenings,  but  we  had  no  heart  for  sing- 
ing to  a  muffin  man  that  lived  in  Drury  Lane,  and  the  cook  and 
I  didn't  know  what  to  play.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  left 
us  soon  after,  as  is  the  way  with  cooks  when  their  illusions 
are  shattered. 

The  glory  departs  from  so  many  words  and  phrases  when 
we  learn  their  meanings.  But  sometimes  we  find  a  person 
who  speaks  or  writes  words  that  are  richer  and  dearer  than 
any  we  could  make  for  ourselves.  Such  an  one  is  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 


SKETCHES 


JOAN  OF  ARC-J9J6 

MARY  VIRGINIA  BUNCOMBE 

("Gaspard"  is  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  French  army.) 

Hear  the  thunder  tread,  Joan, 

The  lines  advancing  gray. 
How  can  you  sit  aside  and  dream, 

With  France  at  war  today? 

Your  head  is  held  so  high,  Joan, 
Your  brow  uncrossed  by  care, 

Did   some  calm   angel   flutter  past, 
And  stoop  to  kiss  you  there? 

Is  it  because  of  Gaspard? 
Heart  of  flame  undying, 
Staunch  and  debonair — 

Droll    Gaspard. 
Heart  of  steel  unswerving, 
Lightning  keen  to  dare. 

Gay  Gaspard. 
Heart  of  France-immortal, 
Once  again  laid  bare. 

Our  Gaspard. 
Is  it  because  of  Gaspard? 

Your  head  is  held  so  high,  Joan, 
Your  brow  uncrossed  by  care, 

A's  if  an  angel  fluttered  past. 
And  stooped  to  kiss  you  there. 

Do  voices  whisper  still,  Joan, 

What  do  they  say  to  you? 
Your  eyes  are  wide  and  unafraid. 

All  of  France  looks  through. 
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•  VERY  BROWN  EYES 

BEATRICE  EVANGELINE  CLARK 

The  father  of  the  princess  was  the  ruler  of  Paragahawana 
over  five  thousand  years  ago.  The  princess  herself  was  very 
beautiful.     And  she  was  just  of  the  marriageable  age. 

On  the  morning  of  her  seventeenth  birthday,  for  they  mar- 
ried young  in  that  good  old  time,  the  princess  happened  to  de- 
cide to  go  driving.  Her  birthday  presents  hadn't  interested 
her  particularly  and  she  wanted  something  to  do.  She  had 
nine  slaves  before  her,  and  nine  slaves  after  her,  and  three  on 
the  right  of  her,  and  three  on  the  left,  and  one  who  walked 
ahead  tooting  a  horn.  The  air  before  her  was  cleansed  with 
perfumes  and  the  street  was  covered  with  palms.  So  as  you 
may  imagine  she  made  quite  a  little  stir  as  she  went.  People 
nudged  each  other  and  whispered.  "There  goes  the  princess, 
only  daughter  of  the  king,"  and  then  they  all  turned  and  stared. 
It  was  market  morning  and  the  square  was  buzzing.  There 
were  jugglers  and  dancers  and  beggars  and  flower  girls; 
booths  of  toys  and  trinkets  and  sweet  meats ;  horses  and  don- 
keys and  goats  to  sell  and  lines  of  gay  ribbons  stretched  up  to 
catch  the  eye.  Also  in  one  corner  there  was  a  slim  young 
singer.  The  princess  entered  the  market  place  and  paused 
for  a  minute,  quite  enjoying  the  stir  she  made,  and  as  she 
paused  the  slim  young  singer  turned  and  looked  at  her  steadily 
with  very  brown  eyes.  The  princess  looked  back  at  him  for 
fully  a  minute,  then  she  turned  to  the  nearest  slave  and  com- 
manded, "Home  James." 

That  night  the  princess  had  dinner  with  her  very  royal 
father  in  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  twenty  banquet  halls. 
It  was  a  very  fine  dinner  in  honor  of  her  seventeenth  birth- 
day. The  king  devoted  himself  to  dinner  because  he  was  hun- 
gry and  ate  three  courses  in  silence. 

"Well,  daughter,"  he  began  at  last,  genially  attacking  a 
chop,"  you  were  seventeen  today." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  princess,  politely  and  thought  to  herself, 
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*'How  very  slim  he  was." 

Then  followed  three  more  courses  of  silence. 

"And  so,"  the  king  resumed  eating  his  chocolate  parfait  with 
relish,  "you  are  now  of  a  marriageable  age." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  princess,  politely,  and  thought  to  herself 
""How  very  tall  he  was." 

Then  followed  three  more  courses  of  silence. 

"Therefore,"  concluded  the  king,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
eating  nuts  and  raisins,  "you  must  marry.  There  are  three 
perfectly  eligible  princes,  the  Prince  of  the  North,  the  Prince 
of  the  West,  and  the  Prince  of  the  South,  all  of  whom  would 
be  glad  enough  to  ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  king 
of  the  East.  Now  as  we  belong  to  a  progressive  age  and  as  I 
am  naturally  the  most  lenient  of  fathers,  I  shall  allow  you  to 
choose  for  yourself  among  these  three  excellent  princes,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  any  decision  which  I  may  choose  to  make  for 
you.  The  young  men  v>dll  all  call  in  turn  within  the  next  three 
days  so  hold  yourself  prepared."  After  which  splendid  dis- 
play of  eloquence  he  rose  from  his  chair.  The  king  employed 
a  very  expensive  council  whose  sole  duty  was  to  listen  to  his 
speeches. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  princess,  politely,  and  then  thought  to 
herself  as  she  followed  her  father  from  the  hall  "What  very 
brown  eyes  he  had." 

The  next  morning  the  princess  was  wakened  by  someone 
singing;  someone  was  passing  through  the  street  below  her 
window. 

"Then   hold   yourself   high 
In  the  market  place; 
For  the  man  who  would  buy 
Pays  well," 

carolled  an  unmistakably  brown-eyed  voice  as  it  passed  on  into 
the  distance.  The  princess  lay  perfectly  still  until  her  maid 
came  in  bearing  a  long  chain  of  red  rubies,  and  each  ruby 
winked  at  her  in  solemn  succession  from  one  end  of  the  chain 
to  the  other. 

"A  present,"  said  the  maid  of  honor  bowing  low,  "with  the 
compliments  of  the  Prince  of  the  South."  The  princess  sat 
up  in  bed  and  looked  at  the  rubies  with  delight. 
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*'0h,"  she  said,  ''then  this  is  the  day  of  the  Prince  of  the 
South."  It  took  ten  maids  four  hours  to  get  the  Princess  ready- 
to  go  down  into  the  hall,  partly  because  she  kept  wandering 
away  from  them  to  the  window  and  gazing  away  down  into 
the  square,  but  when  she  was  ready  she  was  as  lovely  as  a 
morning  star,  and  she  wore  the  rubies  around  her  neck.  It 
was  afternoon,  however,  before  she  was  summoned,  during 
which  time  her  royal  father  had  been  impressing  the  Prince  of 
the  South  with  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  its  grounds, 
so  the  Princess's  enthusiasm  had  had  time  partly  to  wane. 
She  went,  however,  within  fully  fifteen  minutes  after  she  had 
been  summoned.  As  she  went  down  to  the  throne  room  there 
was  a  procession  of  fifty  slaves  who  walked  ahead  of  her  and 
several  bands  concealed  behind  palms  played  soft  music. 

''This,"  said  His  Majesty,  coming  down  from  his  throne  and 
taking  the  Princess's  hand,  "Oh  Prince  of  the  South,  is  my 
daughter."  The  Princess  raised  her  eyes  very  slowly  and 
effectively,  giving  plenty  of  time  for  the  observer  to  admire  her 
abundant  lashes  and — oh  sorrow  of  sorrows!  The  Prince  of 
the  South  was  fat. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  Prince  of  the  South,  grinning 
fatuously. 

"How  do  you  do!"  said  the  Princess  bowing  slightly  and 
looking  away. 

"It's  nice  weather  isn't  it,"  said  His  Highness  the  Prince, 
cleverly.  The  Princess  agreed  with  him  that  the  weather  was 
very  fine.  His  Majesty  the  King  felt  that  matters  were  not 
going  as  well  as  they  should  so  he  hastily  delivered  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  most  effective  methods  of  governing,  which  was 
extremely  stupid  but  to  which  everyone  listened  breathlessly. 
When  he  got  though  it  was  time  for  dinner. 

"Will  you  take  my  daughter  down  to  dinner?"  said  the  king 
to  the  prince.  "Young  people,  you  know,"  he  added  and 
nudged  My  First  Lord  of  the  Napkin  Ring  deeply  in  the  ribs. 
My  First  Lord  appreciated  the  joke  with  a  little  grunt.  On 
the  way  down  to  dinner  the  Prince  of  the  South  tripped  twice 
on  the  Princess'  train  and  fell  over  the  threshold  of  the  hall, 
and  the  Princess  maintained  an  elegant  silence.  Things  were 
going   very   badly  indeed.     At   dinner   the  Prince  spilled  his 
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soup  and  choked  over  his  potato,  the  King  talked  a  great  deal 
and  the  Princess  said  nothing.  Things  couldn't  have  been 
worse.  After  the  King  had  drunk  a  little  wine  he  became 
very  playful. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said  ''the  Prince  of  the  South  has  asked 
for  your  hand." 

''Oh  has  he?"  said  the  Princess,  pulling  in  her  gaze  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  opposite  wall,  "how  sweet  of  him."  There  was 
a  minute  of  awkward  silence;  then  the  Prince  of  the  South 
rose  to  the  occasion  like  the  man  he  was  and  with  one  of  those 
rare  bursts  of  inspiration  which  come  to  some  men,  said, 

"Perhaps  tomorrow  you  will  tell  me  if  I  am  to  be  the  lucky 
man." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Princess,  letting  her  gaze  out  again. 
Taken  all  together  the  dinner  hadn't  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

When  the  Princess  got  back  into  her  room  that  night  she 
took  off  the  rubies  thoughtfully  and  held  them  in  her  hand. 

"They  say  he  is  the  richest  of  them  all,"  she  murmured 
"what  a  pity  that  he  is  fat."  Then  she  climbed  into  bed  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  sun  woke  her  up  the  next  morning  playing 
fireworks  with  the  red  jewels  on  the  floor. 

"All  the  money  I  wanted,"  thought  the  princess,  "and  all  the 
clothes  I  wanted  and  the  biggest  kingdom  of  all  to  call  me 
queen."     Then  she  got  up  and  was  dressed. 

"What  jewels,  Your  Highness?"  said  the  maid  of  honor  and 
the  Princess  pointed  to  the  rubies  on  the  floor.  Way  off  in  the 
distance  someone  was  singing. 

"Then  hold  yourself  high 
In  the  market  place, 
For  the  man  who  would  buy 
Pays  well." 

The  Princess  was  standing  by  the  window  now. 

"For  the  crown  of  your  virtues, 

And  excellent  birth 

Are  over  pure  gold  and  red  rubies 

In  worth. 

And  the  man  who  would  buy 

Pays  well." 
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Then  the  singer  went  on,  but  not  before  he  had  seen  the  prin- 
cess and  they  had  smiled.  The  Princess  took  a  piece  of  chalk 
and  on  the  wall  over  her  royal  bed  she  wrote  three  names. 
Then  she  drew  a  broad  condemning  line  through  the  first 
name.  The  rubies  and  her  polite  regrets  were  delivered  in  the 
throne  room  that  morning. 

The  second  day  was  to  belong  to  the  Prince  of  the  North, 
and  he  arrived  about  now  with  a  magnificent  train.  The 
Princess  and  her  maidens  nearly  broke  their  necks  leaning 
over  a  balcony  wall  to  watch  it,  but  all  they  could  see  of  the 
Prince  was  that  he  wore  a  very  dressy  red  robe  which  the  Prin- 
cess considered  inappropriate  for  riding.  She  took  particular 
pains  with  her  own  dress,  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  The  King 
ordered  that  her  procession  of  slaves  be  doubled  when  she 
came  down  and  all  the  bands  were  playing  dance  tunes. 

■''It's  funny,"  thought  the  Princess  on  her  way  down,  ''that  he 
didn't  send  me  any  gifts"  but  she  saw  the  reason  when  she 
reached  the  hall,  for  they  were  there  waiting  for  her.  She 
hardly  looked  at  the  Prince  himself  when  they  were  intro- 
duced ;  she  was  so  absorbed  in  the  gifts  he  had  brought.  Orna- 
ments they  were,  bracelets,  rings,  necklace,  and  circlet,  all  of 
gold,  and  delicately  formed  and  carved.  The  Princess  was 
enchanted  and  wore  them  down  to  dinner,  going  on  the  arm  of 
the  Prince  of  the  North.  The  Prince  was  pleased  that  she  was 
pleased  and  her  father  the  King  was  the  most  pleased  of  all. 
The  Prince  had  turned  out  to  be  not  at  all  bad  looking — and 
very  talkative.  He  talked  about  his  kingdom  and  his  people, 
he  described  his  palace  and  its  grounds,  he  spoke  with  heat  of 
his  fine  horses  and  dogs,  and  he  mentioned  at  some  length  his 
jewels  and  his  wealth.  Even  His  Majesty  the  King  who  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  some  more  of  the  talking,  felt  himself 
no  equal  for  his  possible  son-in-law.  The  Prince  just  barely 
finished  with  the  end  of  the  dinner  but  he  finished  most  gal- 
lantly. 

"With  all  of  this,"  he  said,  "I  hope  to  win  your  Highness' 
hand."  And  he  bowed  until  the  Princess  could  see  that  the 
top  of  his  head  was  getting  a  little  bald.  The  Princess  blushed 
becomingly. 
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"I  will  inform  you  of  my  decision  tomorrow,"  she  said.  They 
spent  the  evening  in  the  garden  admiring  the  moon  and  the 
King  kissed  his  dutiful  daughter  goodnight  very  determinedly. 
The  Prince  of  the  North  was  a  very  fine  catch  for  an  ambi- 
tious father,  and  the  Princess  was  pretty  nearly  as  good  as 
married.  The  Princess  herself  was  not  favorably  impressed. 
*'If  I  let  this  one  go,"  she  thought  to  herself,  ''the  Prince  of  the 
West  will  be  sure  to  be  cross-eyed."  Then  she  went  out  on 
her  balcony  to  look  at  the  moon  which  was  veiy  nearly  full 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moon  that  she  cried  a  little.  Any- 
way she  leaned  her  head  against  a  pillow  and  felt  terribly  de- 
jected. The  stars  in  the  sky  kept  taking  the  shape  of  impu- 
dent looking  gold  bracelets  and  the  milky  way  had  unmis- 
takably twisted  itself  into  a  long  snake  of  a  gold  chain.  The 
night  was  so  still  that  the  light  of  the  stars  seemed  noisy,  so 
still  that  it  got  on  the  Princess'  nerves,  so  still  that  'way 
'way  'way  off  someone  could  be  heard  very  faintly  singing. 
Part  of  the  song  was  verj-  far  away  but  the  Princess  seemed  to 
know  what  it  was  about ;  then,  the  singer  came  nearer. 

"An  upright  young  soul  is  the  price 

He  must  pay, 

And  the  love  of  his  life  at  your  feet 

He  must  lay. 

And  if  this  is  the  price  he  is  willing 

To  pay. 

Then  the  man  who  would  buy 

Pays  well." 

The  singer  was  standing  in  the  court  and  could  be  seen  veiy 
plainly  in  the  moonlight;  he  was  looking  directly  at  the  bal- 
cony and  seemed  to  be  entirely  in  earnest.  The  night  had 
ceased  to  be  still ;  every  star  in  the  sky  was  singing  out, 

"An  upright  young  soul  is  the  price 
He  must  pay," 

and  the  moon  struck  up  with  stately  sonority, 

"And  the  love  of  his  life  at  your  feet 
He  must  lay." 

The  Princess  felt  suddenly  rather  conspicuous  and  went  in- 
doors.    But  before  she  went  to  bed   she  drew  a  line  through 
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the  second  name  and  had  doomed  herself  forever  to  a  cross- 
eyed husband. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  looked  like  rain.  A  bad  day 
for  traveling  and  the  Prince  of  the  West  failed  to  appear.  The 
Princess  ate  a  very  uncomfortable  dinner  with  her  royal  father 
whose  temper  was  as  uncertain  as  the  weather,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  her  room.  The  next  day  it  actually  rained  and 
the  council  agreed  perfectly  with  the  King  that  no  one  could 
think  of  going  wooing  in  a  shower,  and  then  wondered  why  he 
threw  a  book  at  My  Third  Lord  of  the  Signet  Ring.  It  was 
such  an  illogical  thing  to  do  and  it  made  My  Third  Lord  jump 
undignifiedly.  The  next  day  was  sunny — an  excellent  day 
for  traveling — and  still  no  Prince  of  the  West.  The  temper 
of  the  King  was  as  explosive  as  dynamite  and  as  uncertain  as 
a  weather-cock.  The  council  went  to  bed  and  prayed  for  rain. 
The  morn  was  quite  full  now  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  Prin- 
cess stayed  a  great  deal  on  her  balcony.  One  of  her  maids  of 
honor  stayed  with  her  but  she  went  to  sleep  and  heard  noth- 
ing of  what  the  Princess  and  the  morn  heard — someone  sing- 
ing, 

"Then  be  not  ashamed 
To  be  purchased  so, 
For  thus  was  the  bargain  set 
Long  ago. 

And  this  does  each  maiden  ♦ 

Of  modesty  know; 
That  the  man  who   pays  thus 
Pays  well." 

The  council  rose  nervously  the  next  morning  to  find  that  it 
was  fair.  The  council  dressed  nervously  and  was  as  unob- 
trusive as  possible.  Everybody  knew  that  the  King  was  in 
an  evil  temper;  .they  could  hear  him  in  it.  He  threw  his 
breakfast  chops  at  His  Imminence  the  Chamberlain  and  kicked 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Meanwhile  severely  in  the  shins 
and  made  himself  generally  disagreeable.  The  council  stood 
around  in  corners  and  thought  darkly  of  the  Prince  of  the 
West.  Noon  came  and  nothing  happened.  Evening  and, 
"Send  for  my  daughter,"  roared  the  King  of  the  East.     They 
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sent  for  her  in  all  speed!  Everyone  was  surprised  that  the 
Princess  should  look  so  unafraid.  She  came  in  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  or  rather  as  if  everything  had  happened  as  it 
should  have.  Her  appearance  had  a  terrific  effect  on  the  King ; 
he  turned  a  violent  purple,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be 
trying  to  swallow  his  throat.  When  his  voice  arrived  from 
wherever  it  had  been  hiding  it  knocked  Sir  Cassion  Walnut 
over. 

"Get  out  of  my  house,"  he  roared  ''get  out  of  my  house  and 
sweep  the  streets.  Go  after  the  Prince  of  the  North  and  see 
if  he  will  have  you  now."  Then  he  turned  and  made  a  terrible 
face  at  the  Earl  of  Bird  because  he  couldn't  find  anything  large 
enough  to  throw  at  him.  As  for  the  Princess,  she  turned  and 
walked  very  quietly  from  the  room,  which  amazed  the  Council. 
How  could  they  know  that  a  very  brown-eyed  young  man  had 
stopped  under  her  balcony  that  day  and  said  apparently  to  the 
brick  wall. 

''If  you  want  me  tonight,  I'll  be  waiting  in  the  court."  But 
then,  if  they  had  known  they  would  probably  have  been  all  the 
more  mystified. 

It  was  night,  and  the  moon  was  rocking  itself  back  and 
forth  very  comfortably  on  the  palace  chimney.  It  was  en- 
abled to  do  this  by  its  perfect  rotundity.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  court  but  one  young  man  who  stood  absolutely  quietly 
under  a  balcony.  However,  the  moon  opened  one  eye  and 
fastened  a  beam  of  light  on  the  young  man,  for  the  moon  is  a 
gossipy  old  soul  and  especially  fond  of  young  people.  Bye  and 
bye  a  window  opened  into  the  balcony  and  a  young  girl  looked 
out  into  the  court.  The  moon  seemd  to  think  it  an  affair 
of  his  and  climbed  off  the  chimney  onto  the  roof  smiling  very 
illuminating  at  the  young  girl  the  while,  but  the  young  girl 
went  back  into  the  room.  Still  the  moon  watched  intently  and 
by  and  by  he  saw  her  again,  saw  her  come  way  out  onto  the 
balcony  and  lean  over  the  railing  and  drop  over  the  edge  a 
rope  of  splendid  dimensions.  Then  the  moon  and  the  young 
man  saw  the  princess  do  a  very  unroyal  thing;  she  climbed 
over  the  balcony  and  slid  nimbly  down  the  rope.  As  for  the 
young  man,  he  was  there  to  catch  her  at  the  bottom ;  and  as 
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for  the  moon,  he  leaped  off  the  roof  into  the  wide  blue  heaven 
in  his  mirth  and  flooded  the  court  yard  from  end  to  end  with 
peal  after  peal  of  silvery  glee. 

It  was  morning  and  still ;  so  still  and  early  that  the  canter 
of  two  horses  could  be  plainly  heard  along  a  broad  highway. 
The  Princess  was  on  one  horse  and  a  brown-eyed  young  man 
on  the  other.  They  had  ridden  a  long  time  and  were  climbing 
a  hill. 

"Why  there  are  people  coming  out  to  meet  us,"  cried  the 
Princess,  "and  carrying  flowers." 

"Yes,"  said  the  brown-eyed  young  man  and  stopped  her 
horse  and  kissed  her  on  her  red  young  mouth.  "For  you  see, 
oh  best  beloved,  I  am  the  Prince  of  the  West." 


LITTLE  DOW 

MARJORIE  ROSSITER 

Little  Dow  had  never  been  on  a  railroad  train;  had  never 
been  further  than  a  town  situated  fifteen  miles  north  of  his 
native  village.  But  little  Dow  was  unique.  He  was  unique  in 
books,  in  character,  in  manner,  and  in  dress,  as  well  as  in  the 
length  of  his  travels.  Picture  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
whose  height  was  that  of  a  ten-year-old  boy;  whose  face  had 
no  more  maturity  of  expression  than  that  of  a  boy  even 
younger,  although  it  was  yellow  and  shrivelled;  who  could 
boast  no  teeth  whatever;  and  whose  hair  consisted  of  a  few 
dusty,  faded,  nondescript  spikes  at  the  back  of  his  neck;  pic- 
ture this  little  man,  I  say,  clothed  in  absurdly  large  bagging 
trousers,  each  leg  of  which  bore  surprisingly  close  resem- 
blance to  a  meal  sack,  and  in  an  absurdly  large  coat,  the  ends 
of  whose  sleeves  flopped  loosely  as  their  owner  walked  since 
his  hands  were  at  least  six  inches  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
opening,  and  you  have  little  Dow. 

His  meal  sack  trousers  and  ancient  coat  were  rusty,  dusty 
black.  His  shapeless  boots  were  also  dusty.  His  wrinkled, 
yellow  face  and  faded  hair  looked  as  though  they  might  belong 
rather  to  the  mummies   of  Egyptians   who  had  lived  in  3000 
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B.  C.  than  that  they  should  be  a  part  of  a  living,  breathing  hu- 
man being  of  the  20th  Century.  If  little  Dow's  wife  had 
shaken  him  out  of  the  second  story  window  and  then  brushed 
off  what  was  left  with  a  whisk  broom,  possibly,  only  pos- 
sibly, might  there  have  been  an  improvement. 

But  as  such  an  occurrence  never  took  place,  the  figure  of 
little  Dow,  always  the  same,  always  dusty,  forlorn,  small  and 
shrivelled,  was  a  familiar  sight  of  the  village  square. 

In  manner  of  speech  and  in  movement  he  was  equally  unique. 
When  he  walked,  he  slouched  and  scuffled  up  clouds  of  dust. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  singularly  high-pitched  and 
wavering. 

In  character,  little  Dow  was  a  mere  harmless  atom.  He 
was  the  personification  of  meekness  and  absent-mindedness; 
an  almost  pathetic  bundle  of  kindly  tender-heartedness  and 
utter  inability  to  do  anything  whatever. 

After  many  vain  and  fruitless  efforts  to  hold  a  job  which 
would  amount  to  something,  though  every  effort,  much  to 
little  Dow's  distress,  had  invariably  an  unfortunate  outcome, 
he  became  the  messenger-boy  of  the  town,  carrying  telegrams 
for  his  wife,  who  ran  the  village  telephone  and  telegraph  office. 
But  how  poor  little  Dow's  feelings  would  have  been  hurt  if 
anyone  had  mentioned  to  him  what  a  hopeless  apology  for  a 
messenger-boy  he  was!  Many  times  when  he  had  a  telegram 
in  his  pocket  to  be  delivered  to  someone  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  his  arrival  in  the  Village  Square  would  put  every- 
thing out  of  his  mind,  and  his  feet  would  turn  quite  natural- 
ly toward  the  gossip  corner  of  the  grocery  store.  There,  en- 
grossed in  listening  to  the  absorbing  topics  under  discussion, 
he  would  linger  for  hours  at  a  time,  the  telegram  in  his  pocket 
utterly  forgotten. 

People  seeing  little  Dow  for  the  first  time,  a  dwarfishly  un- 
canny, yellow,  withered  figure,  scuffling  up  the  road,  coat 
sleeves  flopping,  might  indeed  laugh  at  his  appearance.  But 
there  were  others  acquainted  with  his  kindness  of  heart,  who 
knew  that  little  Dow  would  never  intentionally  harm  the 
smallest  insect;  they  knew  that  he  was  always  the  first  to 
inquire  sympathetically  and  quaveringly  about  the  sick,  and 
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they  knew  that  his  feelings  were  as  easily  hurt  as  those  of  a 
sensitive  child,  and  just  as  easily  could  be  kept  happy.  There- 
fore little  Dow  was  allowed  to  go  on  his  way  contentedly. 
There  was  an  unuttered  understanding  among  the  kind-heart- 
ed villagers  that  the  possibility  of  undelivered  telegrams 
should  not  be  mentioned  when  little  Dow  shambled  quietly  into 
his  favorite  gossip  corner  of  the  grocery  store  and  there  pulled 
on  his  evil  smelling  old  pipe. 


IN  THE  DARK  OF  THE  MOON 

MARGERY  SWETT 

Tonight,  a  homeless  wanderer,  I  tap  upon  your  door, 

I  beg  to  be  let  in, 

That  I  may  sit  beside  your  fire,  amid  the  din 

Of  merry  voices,  and  your  chimney's  roar. 

I  seek  your  hearth-fire  bright, 

I  have  no  home  tonight. 

For  the  road  across  the  hills  in  darkness  lies, 

The  lake  reflects  the  blackness  of  the  skies, 

— A  chasm  of  night,  above,  below. 

Where  woodland  ends  and  lake  begins 

I  do  not  know. 

Dark  waters  lap  against  the  dead  trees'  bases, 

And  the  stiff  reeds  shudder  and  sigh, 

And  in  the  hollows  of  far  wet  places 

The  blind  winds  moan  and  die, 

And  from  the  leaves  peer  strange  and  ghastly  faces. 

I  seek  your  hearth-fire  bright, 

I  have  no  home  tonight, 

But  do  not  think  me  beggarly  and  mean, 

But  treat  me  rather  as  a  legate  from  a  queen. 

For  soon  the  road  will  be  a  path  of  golden  light, 

And  I  shall  leave  your  doors  to  wander  by  the  shores, 

And  up  the  mossy  borders  of  the  sparkling  stream, 

And  through  the  forests  in  their  moon-struck  dream, 

Where  a  moon-gold  leaf  shakes  from  each  sleeping  tree. 

In  short,  I  am  a  nobleman,  you  see, 

And  to  my  embassy  I  shall  be  going  soj^n. 

I  am  a  high-born  prince  and  own 

A  very  large  estate — up  in  the  moon. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


^^  LAUNCHING  OUT  INTO  THE  DEEP^' 

ELMA  COKEFAIR  GUEST 

Place :  A  college  room. 

Time :  After  ten  p.  m.     Lights  are  out.  • 

Persons :  Mary  and  Martha,  roommates,  in  bed  in  adjoin- 
ing corners  of  the  room. 

Martha.     How  is  your  foot  tonight? 

Mary.  Oh,  it's  better  thanks,  but  I'll  be  glad  when  he  burns 
the  wart  out  tomorrow.     Are  you  going  to  see  him? 

Martha.  I'd  like  to  but  I  don't  believe  he  could  do  a  blister 
on  the  back  of  my  foot  much  good.  Besides,I  hate  to  go  to  a 
doctor  for  a  thing  like  that.     Feet  are  so  ugly. 

Mary.  Yes,  but  doctors  have  worse  things  to  do  than  to 
look  at  people's  feet.  Anyway  I  think  it's  worse  to  be  a  dentist. 

Martha.     But  dentists  always  look  so  clean. 

Mary.  The  mouths  they  have  to  treat,  though.  Even 
first-class  dentists  who  have  *'high-livers"  for  patients.  Then, 
that  isn't  as  bad  as  having  to  drive  a  garbage  wagon.  When 
I  was  a  little  girl  in  New  York  I  used  to  think  how  awful  that 
would  be. 

Martha.     So  did  I ! 

Mary.  What  would  you  least  like  to  be  if  you  were  a  man, 
Martha? 

Martha.  I  guess  a  garbage  wagon  driver.  I  pity  the 
horse  a  lot,  too. 

Mary.     Oh,  I  don't,  particularly. 

149 
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Martha.     Well  I  do,  but  of  course  I  pity  the  man  more. 

Mary.  Fd  least  like  to  work  in  a  coal  mine.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  a  stoker  on  a  steamer,  but  I'd  hate  more  to  be  under 
the  ground.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  an  undertaker  or  a  grave- 
digger  either. 

Martha.     I'd  prefer  to  be  a  grave-digger  to  an  undertaker. 

Mary.  I  wouldn't.  I'd  rather  be  an  undertaker.  What 
would  you  least  like  to  be  as  a  woman  ? 

Martha.     A  scrubwoman. 

Mary.  But  I'd  rather  scrub  floors  than  wash  dishes  in  a 
low-down  restaurant,  everybody's  dishes. 

Martha.  That  doesn't  seem  half  so  dirty  to  me  as  scrub- 
bing floors,  but  if  I  had  no  training  and  had  to  make  my  liv- 
ing I'd  go  in  for  doing  fancy  laundry. 

Mary.  I'd  be  a  seamstress,  although  I'd  rather  iron  than 
wash.     What  would  you  most  like  to  be  if  you  were  a  man? 

Martha.     A  civil  engineer. 

Mary.     I'd  like  to  be  a  poet ! 

Martha.     Oh — why? 

Mary.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  because  I  know  I  can 
never  be  one. 

Martha.     I  think  an  author  is  a  much  bigger  thing  to  be. 

Mary.     No,  I'd  rather  be  a  poet. 

Martha.  Yes,  but  poetry  only  tries  to  express  feeling,  and 
prose  writes  about  the  facts  of  life. 

Mary.  That's  where  you're  wrong.  The  poetry  which 
deals  with  feeling  is  only  the  subjective  lyric.  Other  forms 
deal  with  thought,  and  I  am  sure  some  deal  with  the  facts  of 
life.  As  for  prose,  it  certainly  doesn't  deal  with  the  facts  of 
life  exclusively !  The  trouble  with  you  is  you're  taking  poetry 
as  that  which  is  fanciful  and  prose  as  the  contrary  of  fancy, 
fact,  or  as  you  think,  something  prosaic. 

Martha.  Oh,  no  I  don't.  But  what  does  a  poet  add  to  the 
world,  that  you're  so  crazy  to  be  one? 
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Mary.  Oh,  I  could  never  express  it,  Martha,  but  if  I 
couldn't  be  a  poet  I'd  like  to  be  an  artist,  not  a  painter,  but  a 
sculptor.  Look  at  Rodin,  for  example.  Imagine  creating 
The  Thinker. 

Martha.     Art  only  copies  nature. 

Mary.  Martha,  don't  say  that.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
like  The  Thinker? 

Martha.  No,  I  imagine  the  model  was  uncouth  enough. 
But  just  the  same,  I  do  believe  I  could  find  a  man  in  the  world 
just  like  that  figure  who  would  also  think. 

Mary.  But  he  wouldn't  be  Rodin's  Thinker.  You  wouldn't 
have  the  Penseur.  Rodin  has  created  an  embodiment  of  an 
idea,  and  it  is  a  universal  and  not  a  particular. 

Martha.  I  don't  agree.  Anyway,  in  painting  they  tiy  to 
imitate  nature,  and  they  never  can.  That's  the  reason  I  would 
not  care  to  be  an  artist. 

Mary.  You're  making  the  same  mistake  you  did  about 
writing.  You  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "absolute  art" 
as  well  as  absolute  music.  Such  music  is  supposed  to  be  an 
abstraction  of  beauty  and  no  story  is  intended.  There's  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  in  art.  Look  at  Whistler's  Arrangements. 
What  does  an  engineer  do  ? 

Martha.     He  builds  bridges ! 

Mary.     What  do  you  mean?     Everything? 

Martha.     Yes,  he  has  to  attend  to  everything. 

Mary.  Doesn't  the  contractor  attend  to  the  materials? 
What  do  you  mean,  that  the  engineer  draws  the  plans  and  has 
to  compute  the  size  of  everything  and  what  materials  should 
be  used? 

Martha.  Yes,  that's  it.  Oh,  I'd  like  to  build  a  bridge.  It 
adds  something  to  the  world.  And  it's  original.  Only  a  veiy 
few  people  can  do  it,  think  it  out. 

Mary.  Then,  for  you,  a  thought  is  valuable  if  only  a  few 
people  think  it? 
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Martha.  Exactly.  Everything  a  poet  writes,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  have  thought  before. 

Mary.  But  maybe  they  never  knew  they  thought  it  until 
they  read  it.  They  couldn't  write  it,  and  when  they  read  it 
and  say,  *'0h,  that's  just  what  I  think,"  they  are  probably  just 
discovering  their  own  thought,  and  without  the  poet  they  never 
should  have  known  they  thought  it.     Isn't  that  a  service? 

Martha.  It  isn't  original,  whereas  no  two  persons  would 
build  the  same  bridge. 

Mary.  You  can  have  the  strictest  verse  form  you  like  and 
no  two  men  will  write  the  same  poem.  Of  course,  nothing  is 
identical:  no  two  dressmakers  would  design  a  dress  exactly 
alike. 

Martha.  That's  silly.  You  could  have  two  dresses  alike, 
but  you'd  never  have  two  bridges. 

Mary.  You  could  under  similar  circumstances.  You  can 
with  dresses  only  if  the  designer  draws  a  pattern,  or  if  you  can 
rip  the  original  dress  into  its  parts  and  copy  it  that  way.  Well, 
an  engineer  could  draw  his  plans,  or  you  could  tear  the  bridge 
down  and  match  the  parts ! 

Martha.  Yes,  but  think  what  a  bridge  adds  to  the  world, 
a  netv  thing  like  that,  whereas  a  poem  is  only  good  for  culture. 

Mary.  I  don't  see  that  it  adds  so  much.  I  suppose  in  five 
hundred  years  no  one  will  walk  across  a  bridge.  In  a  hun- 
dred years  aeroplanes  will  be  much  more  convenient.  The 
first  man  to  build  a  ferry  added  a  lot  to  the  world,  but  very 
few  people  go  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York  that  way  now. 

Martha.     Still,  a  bridge  is  more  useful  than  a  poem. 

Mary.  Martha,  I  do  believe  you're  what  they  call  a 
"pragmatist,"  I  think;  anyway,  I  mean  a  person  who  tests 
things  by  their  workableness.  We  never  shall  be  able  to  meet 
on  common  ground.  You're  practical  and  you  care  about 
things.     I'm  an  idealist  and  I  care  about  ideas. 

Martha.  I  know,  but  I'd  prefer  to  add  something  to  the 
world.     I'd  like  to  build  something. 
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Mary.  Yes,  Martha,  to  build  a  bridge  might  be  an  advan- 
tage for  New  York  or  Boston,  but  what's  the  purpose  of  this 
whole  universe  anyway?  We're  not  worth  while  because  we 
can  make  and  build.  We're  not  different  on  that  account. 
Why,  a  bird  can  build  a  nest !     And  no  two  nests  alike. 

Martha.  However,  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  your  wishing 
you  were  a  poet.     I'd  rather  be  able  to  think  how  to  do  things. 

Mary.     It's  the  doing  that  you  care  about. 

Martha.  Certainly,  it's  the  doing  that  is  important. 
That's  the  purpose  of  thinking. 

Mary.  And  I  believe  the  thinking  itself,  and  alone,  is  the 
best  thing. 

Martha.  Don't  you  think  it's  time  for  us  to  say  good- 
night? 

Mary.     Maybe  we'd  better. 

Martha.     Good-night. 

Mary.     Good-night.     Martha! 

Martha,     (drotvsily)     Ye-es? 

Mary.  Science  is  going  to  give  us  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  riddle.  Our  reason  must  look  there  for  satisfaction.  But 
a  poem  does  a  great  deal  for  the  evolution  of  our  souls.  Don't 
you  think  so? 

Martha,     (very  drowsily)     Perhaps. 

Mary,     (vehemently)     Oh!     I'd  just  love  to  be  a  poet. 

Martha,  (as  though  from  the  depths  of  slumber)  Rather- 
build-a-bridge. 


ODE  TO  THE  SKELETON  OF  A  FRENCH  LADY 
(Seen  on  a  Visit  to  Biological  Hall) 

MARGARET  FENNER  JENNISON 

This  morning  as  I  gazed  upon 
The  skeleton  of  such  a  one 

As  you  and  I  shall  come  to  be, 
I  thought  of  the  French  lady  there 
Who  once  was  young,  who  once  was  fair, 

But  now  is  only  bones,  ah  me! 

'Tis  only  several  hundred  years 

Since  she,  too,  roamed  this  "vale  of  tears" 

And  loved  it  all  so  fervently; 
She  had  her  tasks  and  pleasures,  too, 
She  liked  to  play  the  games  that  you 

And  I  practice  so  merrily. 

Our  bones,  some  day,  they'll  gather  in. 
And  we  shall  hang,  so  straight  and  thin. 

In  "B.  H.  Lab,"  without  a  fuss; 
Our  lacking  limbs  will  be  restored. 
And  won't  we  be  annoyed  and  bored 

When  1990  looks  at  us? 


RECORDS 

MARGERY  SWETT 

After  I  get  my  church  and  chapel  and  exercise  cards,  the 
first  thing  I  do  is  to  sit  down  and  fill  them  out.  This  is  to  be 
beforehand  and  to  get  them  off  my  mind,  I  reason.  Also  it 
saves  time.  So  I  sprinkle  the  blue  card  very  liberally  with 
fat,  neat  little  "a''s  made  to  fit  into  the  little  squares  and  dis- 
tributed impartially  among  the  different  columns.  Of  course 
there  are  far  more  little  "a"s  than  would  ever  be  necessary  to 
record  my  absences — I  wouldn't  want  to  miss  so  many  an- 
nouncements— but  then  it  is  better  to  have  one's  conscience 
clear  on   such   matters   and   not  grow   hypocritical.     After  I 
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have  done  this,  I  turn  to  the  exercise  card  and  make  out  a  per- 
fectly fascinating  programme  of  walks,  and  boat  rides,  with 
occasional  drives  and  horseback  rides,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  swimming  and  hockey. 

All  this,  I  said,  is  the  first  thing  I  do.  The  second  thing  is 
to  erase  it  all.  (That  is  one  reason  why  my  cards  are  so 
smeary.)  Perhaps  experience  should  tell  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  cards  unerased,  perhaps  in  the  end  it  would 
even  be  as  accurate,  but  sooner  or  later  the  honesty  which  I 
acquired  in  preparatory  school  through  the  study  of  chemistry 
interposes,  and  the  rubbing-out  begins.  Having  indulged  in 
the  joys  of  creative  imagination,  I  tell  myself,  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin the  hopeless  pursuit  of  accuracy. 

There  are  other  records  that  one  keeps.  There  is  the  neatly 
ruled  sheet  of  paper  on  which  to  write  down  the  dates  of  one's 
light  cuts.  There  is  an  equally  neat  piece  of  cardboard  which 
used  to  hang  in  the  hall  outside  my  music  teacher's  room.  This 
is  the  record  of  how  long  one  practices  and  when.  There  used 
to  be  account  books  and  some  of  us  find  that  we  are  still  ex- 
pected to  keep  them,  though  not  for  the  college.  There  are 
innumerable  schedule  cards  to  show  what  we  are  doing  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  besides  blue  cards  to  fill  out  under 
unusual  circumstances.  Also  registraton  cards,  to  which  some 
importance  is  attached.  One  does  not  keep  a  diary.  There  is 
no  need.  All  these  cards  are  carefully  filed  and  kept  some- 
where, one  feels,  and  if  collected,  the  history  would  be  com- 
plete, for  what  else  does  one  do? 

There  are  also  implied  cards,  that  is,  records  that  one  does 
not  have  to  keep,  but  which,  some  one  thinks  would  be  for  our 
own  good.  I  know  better.  So  many  cards  could  not  possibly 
be  for  our  own  good.  Moderation  in  all  things,  even  in  the 
matter  of  personal  data.  So  I  do  not  keep  a  little  book  in 
which  to  record  the  number  of  times  I  cut  classes.  I  am  will- 
ing to  trust  to  my  class  officers  to  tell  me  when  I  should  peti- 
tion them.  Until  notified  I  shall  not  petition.  I  have  also 
heard  the  fastidious  say,  that  one  should  keep  some  account 
of  the  hours  one  spends  in  writing  for  English  13.  I  am  sure 
this  is  not   true,   for   it  is  nowhere   stated.     Nothing  is  true 
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which  is  not  somewhere  stated.  Still  one's  sense  of  the  true 
and  just  is  even  here  involved.  Of  course  one  can  always 
count  pages.  In  the  long  run  this  is  the  most  truthful  way,  I 
have  been  told.  Things  average  themselves  no  doubt,  but  at 
the  time  of  composition,  this  method  seems  a  little  inaccurate 
to  say  the  least.  I  know  very  well  that  I  never  write  a  page 
in  an  hour.  I  either  write  much  more  or  much  less.  Inac- 
curacy is  the  worst  of  all  dishonesties,  because  the  most  subtle. 
Consequently,  I  hand  in  all  themes  with  the  pages  uncounted, 
and  count  them  when  they  are  handed  back  sometime  before 
the  examination.  This  is  not  inaccurate,  for  by  then  one  has 
lost  all  sense  of  the  time  actually  spent,  one  is  valuing  them  as 
a  whole,  and,  as  above  stated,  things  average.  However,  there 
is  one  flaw  in  this  plan  of  precedure.  One  does  not  get  one's 
themes  back,  at  least  not  all  of  them,  before  examination. 
Moreover,  one  can  never  be  quite  sure  who  has  them.  There 
is  always  the  Monthly.  You  can  see  it  would  be  indelicate 
to  inquire.  Neither  can  one  be  sure  how  much  has  not  been 
returned.  The  children  of  one's  imagination  are  easily  for- 
gotten. Hence  at  examination  time  I  say  nothing  about  any 
shortage  of  hours,  and  trust  that  that  same  guardian  angel 
that  put  chemistry  in  my  path  will  guard  me  from  unconscious 
error. 

Would  that  that  same  guardian  angel  could  balance  all  my 
accounts  for  me !  Today  I  was  called  to  the  gymnasium  about 
my  exercise  card.  The  Gym  faculty  could  not  understand  it, 
and  it  did  not  seem  right.  Neither  did  I  understand  it,  nor 
did  I  fancy  it  right.  I  told  her  this  quite  frankly.  She 
seemed  to  listen,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  going  to  try  to 
be  helpful.  She  suggested  that  I  keep  my  exrcise  card  out  on 
my  desk.  I  thanked  her  politely  and  left.  You  see  that  is 
just  the  trouble,  I  do  keep  it  out  on  my  desk.  I  keep  all  my 
cards  on  my  desk.  I  have  a  very  large  desk.  Still  there  is 
much  that  normally  belongs  there  and  much  that  finds  its  way 
there  by  means  unknown.  When  I  have  any  themes  or  notes 
that  I  want  to  be  kept  unusually  safely  and  conveniently,  I 
throw  them  on  the  floor.  But  I  have  far  too  many  cards  to 
dispose  of  them  in  this  fashion.  My  floor  would  be  a  sight 
and  no  safe  place  for  the  valuable  papers. 
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I  shall  go  no  farther  in  this  recital  of  the  woes  of  a  much 
recorded  life.  Instead  I  shall  tell  of  something  wonderful 
that  has  happened.  I  spoke,  two  pages  back,  of  a  card  on 
which  my  practice  is  recorded.  It  hangs  no  more  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door  for  me  to  forget  and  subsequently  worry  over. 
One  day  my  music  teacher,  who  is  the  very  sweetest  little  lady 
in  the  world,  pointed  out  great  blank  spaces  on  this  card.  She 
asked  me  if  my  hours  were  up.  I  said  sadly  that  I  didn't 
know.  She  considered,  I  had  had  a  good  music  lesson.  "Yes," 
she  said,  finally,  ''you  have  done  the  required  amount."  She 
filled  out  the  spaces.  "You  see,"  I  began  apologetically,  "there 
was  my  chapel  card  and  my  exercise  card  and — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Hereafter,  I  shall  keep  the 
card  in  my  room,  and  ask  the  girls  about  their  hours  when 
they  come  for  their  lessons.  I  think  it  will  work  better  for 
every  one."  Then  the  sweetest  little  lady  in  the  world,  took 
down  the  great  neat  piece  of  cardboard  and  hung  it  inside  the 
door  instead  of  outside.  Since  then  I  have  had  one  carefree 
hour  each  week.  Sometimes  she  doesn't  ask  me  about  my 
practice  record.  Perhaps  my  lesson  has  been  poor  and  she  is 
afraid  too,  and  thinks  it  kinder  to  wait  till  next  week.  Or  per- 
haps she  too  forgets. 


REVIEWS 


Mr.  Frost  has  struck  off  a  new  book.  Still  New  England, 
still  the  casual,  still  the  commonplace.  ''Mountain  Interval" 
is  written  in  much  the  same  key  as  "A  Boy's  Will"  and  "North 
of  Boston."  It  has  the  same  excellencies  and  the  same  defects. 
Mr.  Frost  writes  with  peculiar  effectiveness  of  bonfires,  birches, 
"sturdy  seedlings  with  arched  bodies  shouldering  their  way 
and  shedding  the  earth  crumbs"  and  "my  woods,  the  young 
fir  balsams  like  a  place  where  houses  all  are  churches  and  have 
spires."  There  is  the  charm  of  absolute  familiarity  with  the 
scenes  described,  not  only  with  the  countryside  and  the  life  of 
the  country,  but  familiarity  with  the  diction.  Mr.  Frost  collo- 
quialisms are  often  striking  and  suggestive.  Contemplate 
the  relative  values  of  the  words  "keepsake"  and  "souvenir." 

One  is  impressed,  too,  with  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  lines, 
reminding  one  of  Masefield  but  lacking  Masefield's  brutality. 
They  are  well  ended.  Mr.  Frost  does  not  ramble  on  with  the 
meaningless  variations  and  repetitions  common  to  some  mod- 
ern poets.  The  rough  unevenness  of  much  of  the  verse  suits 
in  a  way  the  scenes  that  are  pictured. 

Moods  are  his  media.  Ideas  he  has  in  no  great  range  or 
number,  but  as  an  interpreter  of  moods  and  emotions  he  has 
demonstrated  himself  most  ingenious.  One  feels  this  particu- 
larly in  "In  the  Home  Stretch."  The  aspirations  and  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  man  and  woman  toward  their  everyday 
world  are  given  in  expressions  of  deep  and  tender  sympathy. 
The  atmosphere,  the  mood  of  the  homesick  pair  in  the  strange- 
ness of  their  new  surroundings  as  their  day  dreams  come 
down  four-square  to  the  earth  of  hard  fact  are  reproduced 
with  great  vividness.  How  striking  the  detailed  reality  of  the 
tumbled  furniture  in  the  desolate  unoccupied  house : 

"Behind  her  was  confusion  in  the  room 
Of  chairs  turned  upside  down  to  sit  like  people 
In  other  chairs  and  something,  come  to  look, 
For  every  room  a  house  has — parlor,  bed-room, 
And  dining  room — thrown  pell-mell  in  the  kitchen." 
158 
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There  are  lines  over  which  one  shakes  one's  head.  There 
are  standards  of  poetry  which  one  may  not  violate  with  im- 
punity. You  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  Mr. 
Frost  with  audacious  images : 

"The  meals  weVe  had  no  one  can  take  from  us."  "  *A  fit/ 
said  he,  and  banged  a  stovepipe  shoulder."  In  another  poem 
he  writes  of  a  cow  suffering  from  dyspepsia :  "She  bellows  on 
a  knoll  against  the  sky.  Her  udder  shrivels  and  the  milk  goes 
dry."     From  "A  Girl's  Garden" : 

"One  day  she  asked  her  Father 
To  give  her  a  garden  plot 
To  plant  and  tend  and  reap  herself. 
And  he  said,  'Why  not?'  " 

Farther  on  in  this  set  of  verses  occurs  the  phrase  "slim-jim 
arm."     Apollo  and  the  Muses ! 

The  group  of  lyrics  are,  on  the  whole,  interesting.  They  have 
lilt  and  pienetration. 

"I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 

Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood  and  I — 

I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

"The  Hill  Wife"  is  singularly  colorful. 

One  feels  that  Mr.  Frost  often  falls  short  of  that  which  he 
desires  to  perform.  This  is  particularly  so  in  his  poems'  con- 
clusions. Desiring  to  give  the  situation  at  a  stroke  and  to  leave 
the  reader  at  the  psychological  moment,  with  not  a  phrase  too 
many,  he  frequently  leaves  him  dissatisfied  and  puzzled. 

But,  on  the  whole,  "Mountain  Interval"  is  a  solid  poetical 
achievement  and  gives  one  hope  that  in  his  next  volume  of 
verse  Mr.  Frost  will  widen  his  range  and  pitch  his  tuning  fork 
to  a  higher  key. 

L  H.  P. 


EDITORIAL 


Up  here  at  Smith  College  we  are  wont  to  sing  about  the 
Wide,  Wide  World.  We  read  about  it,  and  we  wonder  about 
it.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  regard  this  World  as  a  sort  of  Nirvana, 
where  lessons  will  no  longer  interrupt.  Some  of  us  think  of  it 
as  an  awesome  whirlpool  which  lies  darkling  on  the  brink  of 
Commencement,  into  this  one  inevitably  steps  sooner  or  later, 
and  is  then  immediately  sucked  down  into  its  horrible  depths. 
At  rare  intervals  each  one  of  us  leaves  our  own  rather  nice 
little  world  and  slips  into  the  other  one  for  a  time,  then  one  has 
the  opportunity  for  a  fleeting  glimpse  or  so.  We  are  return- 
ing now,  after  one  of  these  glimpses,  with  our  impressions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  still  vivid;  impressions  which  cannot 
fail  to  influence  our  way  of  living  here.  What  have  we  found 
out  about  this  strange  World  during  vacation?  And  what 
has  it  found  out  about  us?  It  has  reminded  most  of  us  con- 
cerning many  lacks.  ''What  was  it  like  out  there?"  we  think 
now,  as  we  look  back  on  vacation.  ''Well,"  we  think,  "it  was  not 
so  bad  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  not  as  much  of  a  whirlpool  as  we 
thought  it,  nor  as  much  of  a  Nirvana ;  we  met  people,  we  talked 
to  them."  That  is  it,  we  talked  to  them,  or  at  least,  we  tried  to 
talk  to  them.  And  what  was  it  that  we  seemed  to  need  a  great 
deal?  O  yes,  we  wished  that  we  had  known  how  to  converse 
more  easily.  Conversation  .  .  .  that  seemed  most  astonish- 
ingly important  out  there.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  you  found  yourself  out  there  at  a  reception. 
You  were  stranded  next  to  a  Person,  an  absolutely  new  just- 
introduced  Person,  you  knew  nothing  about  him,  except  that 
his  hair  was  darkish  and  his  manner  diffident.  What  did  you 
say  to  him?  Did  you  say,  "I  go  to  Smith  College,  I  attend  a 
certain  class  there,  the  professor  is  very  amusing,  the  other 
day  he  said  .  .  .  ."  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  did  not  say 
that.  And  yet,  what  the  professor  said  was  probably  amus- 
ing, and  it  could  easily  have  furnished  a  campus  luncheon  table 
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with  material  for  discussion.  It  may  have  been  that  sudden- 
ly you  realized  that  while  you  had  been  going  to  classes,  the 
World  had  been  doing  some  amazing  things  on  its  own  account, 
and  you  wished  that  you  had  found  out  something  about  them ; 
you  wished  that  you  had  read  the  papers  and  the  magazines, 
and  the  latest  poetry,  not  in  a  general  way,  but  thoughtfully. 
You  wish,  0,  how  you  wish  that  you  had  talked  about  these 
things  more.  In  fact  you  long  for  an  opinion,  on  Student 
Government — Caps  and  Gowns — The  Comparative  Efficiency 
of  Certain  Faculty  ?  no,  these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  there 
are  other  topics  of  conversation  even  more  vital.  An  eminent 
preacher  was  heard  to  remark,  that  some  people  are  like  hor- 
ses. There  is  a  kind  of  horse  who  trudges  down  the  middle  of 
the  road,  a  comforting  blinder  over  either  ear,  perfectly  heed- 
less of  the  scenery  on  each  side  of  the  road,  perfectly  unaware 
of  those  who  pass  him  ,and  most  do  pass  him.  This  habit  of 
marching,  the  preacher  thought,  an  admirable  one  ''but,"  he 
concluded,  ''their's  is  a  cart-horse  type  of  mind"  .  .  .  Such  a 
horse  is  not  wont  to  be  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  one  cannot 
imagine  him,  on  returning  to  the  stable  at  night,  entertaining 
the  other  beasts  with  fascinating  tales  of  the  day's  work.  Do 
we  not  feel  that  the  communication  of  one  personality  with  an- 
other is  no  mere  commonplace  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  but 
that  it  is  a  thing  stupendous  in  itself.  There  is  so  much  to 
say,  and  so  little  time  to  say  it  in,  is  there  an  instant  to  be  lost 
in  chattering  trivialities  ?  This  does  not  mean  that  each  time 
we  meet  that  we  should,  conversationally  speaking,  set  to  work 
to  right  the  world's  wrongs.  We  need  to  relax  of  course; 
conversation  is  a  relaxation,  and  what  of  your  trivialities,  are 
they  restful?  After  a  morning  spent  in  the  classroom  is  it 
soothing  to  come  to  the  luncheon  table  only  to  find  that  one  is, 
so  to  speak,  still  there  ? 

The  cart-horse  was  a  Specialist  in  his  way,  he  probably 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  middle  of  the  road,  some 
Specialists,  so  Ibsen  tells  us,  are  intolerably  dull.  We  are  none 
of  us  Specialists  yet,  we  are  attending  a  college  of  Liberal 
Arts;  can  we  as  persons  aspiring  to  culture  neglect  that 
sociable  and  delicate  art  of  conversation? 


EDITOR^S   TABLE 


Our  emphasis  upon  the  business  of  learning  varies  from  day 
to  day.  If  at  Prom  time  we  completely  lose  sight  of  the  work 
for  which  we  really  come  to  College,  certainly  during  this 
present  week  which  precedes  the  mid-year  examinations, 
studies  and  studying  assume  an  importance  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  place  they  normally  should  occupy.  This  undue 
emphasis  may  result  in  a  headache;  it  very  likely  will  result 
in  the  recording  of  creditable  grades  within  the  Registrar's 
Office ;  but  if  this  be  all,  the  intense  focusing  of  our  attention 
is  in  vain.  Only  by  seriously  thinking  of  our  relation  to  this 
annual  phenomenon  can  we  achieve  a  result  at  all  equivalent 
to  the  unnatural  strain  through  which  most  of  us  pass. 

Were  an  instructor  to  be  asked  the  principle  which  fixes  the 
choice  of  examination  questions,  she  might  plausibly  be  ex- 
pected to  refer  to  the  essentials  of  the  course  and  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject.  The  demand  would  not  be :  ''How  much 
do  you  know?"  but  rather,  "How  well  do  you  understand?" 
It  is  an  enigma  then  why  sometimes  we  are  not  ready  for  mid- 
years. The  old  analogy  of  the  penny  and  the  mountain  might 
be  drawn.  It  seems  that  from  week  to  week  our  irresistible 
temptation  is  to  hold  the  single  printed  page  so  close  before 
our  eyes  that  we  never  look  upon  the  whole  great  volume. 

Nor  is  this  all.  "I  feel  lost  without  my  note  book"  is, 
lamentably,  a  trite  remark.  Indeed,  some  students  may 
literally  be  said  to  ''lose  their  heads"  when  they  lose  their 
little  leather-covered  books.  The  closely  written  leaves  repre- 
sent what  these  students  have  gleaned  from  their  courses. 
Slaves  of  the  written  word,  they  never  dare  listen  to  a  lecture 
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with  quietly  folded  hands,  knowing  as  they  then  would,  that 
what  they  failed  mentally  to  grasp  would  be  lost  to  them  for- 
ever, at  the  ringing  of  the  fifty-minute  bell.  Such  persons 
rightly  know  upon  what  to  rely;  for,  weakened  by  a  long, 
fountain-pen  debauch,  the  lecture  doubtless  would  prove  en- 
tirely evanescent. 

During  this  week  of  reckoning  we  may  be  able  to  discern 
another  evil  tendency  of  ours.  Do  we  measure  the  success  of 
a  classroom  period  by  the  pencilled  impression  we  have  left  in 
the  instructor's  record  book,  or  by  what  we  carry  away  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  henceforth  our  very  own?  Is  it  the  im- 
pression we  make  or  the  impression  made  upon  us  which  is, 
after  all,  the  vital  thing?  This  question  of  recognition  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Our  attitude  toward  it  determines  the 
criterion  we  set  up  for  ourselves.  Is  our  highest  ambition 
membership  in  a  society,  a  succession  of  degrees,  or  is  it  an 
ever-increasing  strength  which  no  adverse  force  can  under- 
mine? The  method  of  study,  the  kind  and  amount  of  it  we 
do,  depends  upon  the  one  or  the  other  type  of  ambition.  If, 
during  the  year,  we  have  had  a  vision  of  something  greater 
than  a  record  card,  this  week  will  be  a  joy  for  us.  We  shall 
face  our  tests  with  fortitude,  for  we  shall  find  ourselves 
equipped  as  conquerors,  and  confident  that  whatever  the  out- 
come, no  real  loss  can  be  ours. 

If  you  have  any  fear  that  you  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  few,  near-sighted  ones,  the  doubt  may  easily  be 
met.  Imagine  that  it  is  two  months  before  the  June  of  your 
own  graduation.  Unforeseen  circumstances  cause  you  to  leave 
College,  abruptly  and  finally.  In  such  an  event,  would  you 
feel  acutely  the  loss  of  two  months  of  opportunity  because 
of  the  abiding  profit  to  you  of  seven  and  a  half  college  semes- 
ters? Or,  on  the  contrary,  would  the  fact  that  you  had  not 
"gone  through''  and  that  you  had  no  black  and  white  diploma, 
in  a  word,  no  degree,  would  this  give  you  a  sense  of  having  lost 
out  in  the  game,  of  having  missed  far  more  than  you  had 
gained?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  of  "If,  What 
then?"  will  reduce  mid-year  examinations  to  their  just  pro- 
portions as  means,  and  not  in  themselves  ends.     Also  it  will 
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tell  you  whether  you  are  a  coward  marking  time  on  a  machine, 
or  a  truly  independent  and  brave  worker. 

E.  C.  G. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  during  the  Christmas  season 
concerning  the  prospect  of  peace.  Although  this  was  not  at 
all  entirely  due  to  the  time  of  year,  it  naturally  brought  more 
to  the  fore  than  in  former  years  the  terrible  contrast  between 
conditions  in  the  world  as  they  are,  and  as  we  would  have 
them.  It  is  natural  that  a  sentiment  which  makes  itself  felt 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ''magazine"  section  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  should  find  some  expression  in  the  college  publica- 
tions. Although  the  ethics  of  peace  are  wisely  untouched, 
there  are  a  number  of  stories  and  articles  of  the  war.  The 
best  of  these  is  entited  America  at  War  and  is  in  The  Vassar 
Miscellany.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Quebec,  touching  on  the  atmos- 
phere before  the  war,  vividly  contrasting  it  with  existence  at 
present,  an  existence  founded  by  men  preparing  to  go,  men  go- 
ing, and  wounded  coming  home,  men  who  ''have  done  their  bit" 
and  those  who  are  going  out  to  do  it,  and  the  prevalent  con- 
viction that  America  has  not  done  hers. 

Two  stories  of  the  struggle  between  fear  and  honor,  and 
fear  and  self  with  the  almost  inevitable  triumph  in  a  crisis  of 
human  best,  are  In  the  King's  Service  in  The  Harvard  Advo- 
cate and  The  Sold  of  a  Soldier  in  The  Fordham  Monthly ;  in 
the  same  magazine  What  Doth  It  Profit?  voices  in  verse  the 
passionate  protest  and  soul  sickness  of  the  world  at  the  awful, 
useless  waste  of  human  life. 

Johanna^  the  Portrait  Painter  in  The  Phareta  strikes  a  re- 
lieving note  of  romance  and  happiness,  although  the  story  is 
not  otherwise  distinctive. 

If  youth  is  to  be  envied  its  intolerances  and  its  extremes,  no 
one  will  object  to  its  being  faced  about  at  times  and  reminded 
that  there  are  other  facts.  Thus  the  suffering  in  Europe  has 
not  drawn  into  its  depthless  pit  all  the  suffering  in  the  world. 
Peace,  sl  poem  in  The  Vassar  Miscellany  brings  back  the  reali- 
zation that  the  sorrows  that  were  borne  by  men  before  the  war 
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are  still  burdening  and  tearing  their  hearts,  and  that  struggle 
and  courage  live  everywhere. 

In  an  entirely  different  vein,   deliciously  humorous,  is  the 
Fairies'  Joy  in  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine : 

"Lax  as  a  weary  flower 

Titania  lay,  but  with  an  angry  frown 

Her  brow  was  furrowed.     Weariness  of  life 

Gloomed  in  her  eyes 

Moth  flew  to  aid  her,  first 
He  slipped  the  pretty  thing  between  her  lips, 
Then,  with  a  ruby,  into  flame  he  tricked 
The  end  of  it.     She  drew  a  puzzled  breath 
Sighing:  A  filmy  cloud  in  lazy  spirals  slips 

From  out  her  mouth 

So  off  the  jolly  elves,  with  lightning  shod, 
Flew  fast  to  find  the  weaver  of  the  toy, 
That  long  thereafter  elves  called  "Fairies  Joy." — 
But  he  who  tells  it  later — Cigarette." 

L.  M.  B. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
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'16.     Edith  Howard  Edgar  to  Walter  Power  of  California. 
Dorothy  Lowman  to  Walter  H  Pritz  of  Cincinnati. 
Lois  McKinney  to  Alexander  Wessel  Shapleigh  of  St.  Louis. 
Margaret  Adelia  Thompson  to  Chester  Runels,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1915. 

MARRIAGES 

'16.     Emily  Ames  to  Herbert  Elmer  Pickett.     Address:   Gilman  County 

School,  Roland  Park,  Maryland. 
Louise  Boyd  Brown  to  Guy  Colby  Emerson. 
Alice  Elizabeth  Ranney  to  Robert  C.  Rudolf.     Address:  2042  East 
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Ruth  Selden  to    Stanley  George  Griswold.     Address:     10  Atkinson 

Street,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
Evelyn  Sutton  Stevens  to  Eric  A.   Stahlberg.     Address:  35  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Esther  Lillian  Stewart  to  H.  George  Reimeike.     Address  172  Watch- 

ung  Avenue,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
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Orkney  Road,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Martha  Barron  Wells    to  John  Melbourne    Walker.     Address:  312 

Concord  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


'16.     Eleanor  Adams  is  taking  a  six  months  apprenticeship  in  the  bond 
filing  department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
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l6.  Adelaide  Arms  is  teaching  and  assisting  the  matron  in  a  home  for 
the  study  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  among  children.  Ad- 
dress: Lakeside  Homa,  Hoxie,  Rhode  Island. 

Mabel  Austen  is  studying  singing  in  New  York.  Address:  Studio 
Club,  East  62  Street,  New  York. 

Frances  Bradshaw  is  studying  at  Columbia  for  an  M.  A.  in  Philoso- 
phy. 

Mary  Cushman  is  working  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Margaret  Donaldson  is  teaching  English  in  the  Newcastle  schools. 
Address:  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania. 

Florence  Eis  is  taking  correspondence  courses  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, preparatory  to  teaching  in  January. 

Helen  Fernald  is  attending  the  school  of  salesmanship  in  Filene's 
Department  Store,  Boston. 

Estella  MacFarland  is  private  tutor  to  a  child  "whose  questions  are 
more  perplexing  than  those  of  any  college  wiitten." 

Marion  Marsh  is  spending  the  winter  on  a  pineapple  plantation,  and 
tutoring  a  granddaughter-to-be  of  Smith.  Address:  La  Sardinera, 
Dorado,  Porto  Rico. 

Marjorie  Miller  is  studying  music  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New  York. 

Ada  Orndorf  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  Rich  High  School,  Wind- 
ridge,  Pennsylvania. 

Mildred  Porter  is  teaching  Gerjnan  and  Mathematics  in  the  high 
school,  Camden,  New  York. 

Angela  Richmond  is  "general  utility  man," — tutoring,  coaching 
athletics,  chaperoning,  etc.  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Peekskill,  New 
York. 

Ruth  Saperston  is  studying  interior  decorating,  and  teaching  sewing, 
dancing,  and  a  Sunday  School  class  at  a  settlement. 

Louise  Sherburne  is  teaching  a  large  eighth  grade  in  the  Athens 
School,  North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 

Leah  Smith  is  teaching  science  in  the  Ogontz  School,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  Dorothy  Smith  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  the  North- 
ampton Business  College. 

Jean  Tait  is  a  bacteriologist  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 

Isabel  Wardner  is  studying  at  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  for  an  M.  A. 
in  Government. 

Cora  Wickham  is  teaching  in  St.  Mary's  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Muriel  Wood  is  in  the  catalouging  department  of  the  Widener  Li- 
brary, Harvard. 
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14.     Preliminary  Freshman-Sophomore  Basket  Ball 

Game. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Concert. 
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THE  NEARER  AND  THE  FURTHER  SIDE  OF  SILENCE 

FRANCES  HALLOCK  STEEN 

Curiously  unreasoning  fear  of  the  Oriental  is  often  voiced, 
even  in  the  proudly  cosmopolitan  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States.  At  present  our  legislators  constantly  bicker  over  his 
right  to  a  share  in  the  opportunities  of  our  national  life.  Panic 
at  the  thought  of  industrial  competition  or  of  racial  differences 
is  liable  to  make  us  incapable  of  interpreting  the  vision  of  "the 
common  and  unclean" ;  the  words  of  the  converted  Peter  to  an 
alien  are  seldom  echoed  in  the  private  or  public  expression  of 
our  opinions :  "Stand  up ;  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  We  are 
prejudiced  against  not  only  the  individual  Oriental  but  his 
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con,tribution  as  a  member  of  a  society  alleged  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  ours,  and  the  condemnation  usually  includes  even 
his  speech.  Perhaps  our  none-too-laudable  pride  of  language 
is  an  inheritance  of  the  ''linked"  variety  from  those  who  trans- 
planted the  English  language  in  America ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  for  our  attitude  toward  Oriental  tongues  we  have  not 
Britain's  former  excuse  of  insularity. 

This  conventional  contempt  permeates  much  of  English 
Literature ;  one  of  the  greatest  English  stylists  frankly  boasts 
of  it.  Not  even  De  Quincey's  charm  atones  for  his  racial,  one 
might  say  geographical  prejudices,  which  lead  to  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  function  of  English.  His  account  of  the  inci- 
dent in  which  a  Malay  for  the  first  time  figured  in  his  experi- 
ence is  amusing  because  he  so  skilfully  paints  the  man  as  he 
first  saw  him,  a  strange  contrast  to  his  distinctly  English  sur- 
roundings ;  and  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  Malay's  obse- 
quious behavior  when  the  desperate  host  addressed  him  in 
high-sounding  phrases  from  the  Iliad.  The  present  of  a  large 
quantity  of  opium  as  the  one  means  of  establishing  an  under- 
standing seems  to  indicate  De  Quincey's  desire  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas ;  but  his  own  account  of  experiences  resulting 
from  the  encounter  with  ''the  ferocious-looking  Malay",  shows 
that  his  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was  never  extended 
by  contact  with  any  force  peculiarly  Oriental. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to  accept 
De  Quincey's  attitude  as  a  common  and  excusable  one,  when  he 
writes  of  his  opium  dreams :  "The  Malay  has  been  a  fearful 
enemy  for  months.  I  have  been  every  night  .  .  .  transported 
into  Asiatic  scenes  ...  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics  or 
with  brute  animals."  Although  his  own  experiences  were 
unique,  De  Quincey  recognizes  in  his  feelings  an  element 
shared  by  the  English  reading  public :  "The  causes  of  my 
horror  lie  deep ;  and  some  of  themx  must  be  common  to  others. 
Southern  Asia  is  the  seat  of  awful  images  and  associations. 
No  man  can  contend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and  capricious 
superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribes  elsewhere,  affect 
him  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected  by  the  ancient,  monumental, 
cruel,  and  elaborate  religions  of  Indostan,  etc."     There  is  a 
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suggestion  of  ''a  beam  in  thine  own  eye"  when  he  continues, 
"Even  Englishmen,  thoitgh  not  bred  in  any  knoivledge  of  such 
institutions,  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of 
castes  that  have  flowed  apart  and  refused  to  mix  through  such 
immemorial  tracts  of  time  ....  Man  is  a  weed  in  these  re- 
gions .  .  .  In  China,  over  and  above  what  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Southern  Asia,  I  am  terrified  by  the  modes  of 
life,  by  the  manners,  and  the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  and 
want  of  sympathy,  placed  between  us  by  feelings  deeper  than 
I  can  analyze." 

De  Quincey  is  afraid  even  of  Oriental  languages,  and  the 
simple  method  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  future  is  to  be  ex- 
termination. Apparently  he  feels  that  English  is  suflficient 
for  expressing  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  globe.  'The  English 
language  is  travelling  fast  towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  des- 
tiny. Through  the  influence  of  the  dreadful  Republic  that 
within  the  thirty  last  years  has  run  through  all  the  stages  of 
infancy  into  the  first  stage  of  maturity,  and  through  the  Eng- 
lish colonies — African,  Canadian,  Indian,  Australian, — the 
English  language  (and,  therefore,  the  English  literature)  is 
running  forward  towards  its  ultimate  mission  of  eating  up, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  all  other  languages.  Even  the  German  and 
the  Spanish  will  inevitably  sink  before  it,  perhaps  within  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

In  the  sixty  years  which  have  passed  since  De  Quincey  con- 
fidently uttered  this  prophecy,  the  English  language  has  not 
fulfilled  the  ''destiny"  ascribed  to  it,  and  there  are  reassuring 
indications  that  it  never  will.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
is  the  literary  work  of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford.  His  experience  in 
the  British  Civil  Service  has  given  him  a  wider  opportunity 
than  any  which  De  Quincey  ever  had  for  observing  other  lan- 
_     guages,  and  the  conclusions  about  English,  implied,  if  not  defi- 

■  nitely  stated  in  his  record  of  Malayan  life,  are  very  different 
H    from  De  Quincey's.     On  "the  further  side  of  silence"  he  finds 

■  not  merely  "ferocious-looking  Malays",  but  persons  to  whom  he 
^E  owes  many  of  the  richest  contributions  to  his  life.  The  feudal 
^H  system  of  Pahang  rouses  in  him  not  a  nameless  terror  and  de- 
^B  sire  to  flee  to  the  land  of  the  Mail  Coach,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon's 
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passion  for  freedom;  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  few  young 
Malays  as  his  only  protection  in  an  utterly  despotic  Oriental 
community,  he  quietly  accepts  the  post  of  British  agent  at  the 
court  of  Pahang.  The  experience  is  surely  not  that  of  an 
exile:  'Tate  and  a  rather  courageous  Colonial  Governor  or- 
dained that  I  should  be  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Sultan 
of  Pahang  ....  Senior  men  who  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  could  not  be  spared  for  so  protracted  a  period, 
and  thus  the  choice  fell  uon  me,  to  my  very  great  content." 
Speaking  of  his  later  residence  at  the  Sultan's  court  he  writes, 
''This  meant  that  I  was  privileged  to  live  for  nearly  two  years 
in  complete  isolation  among  the  Malays,  in  a  native  state  which 
was  annually  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  from  October  to 
March  by  the  fury  of  the  northeast  monsoon :  that  this  befell 
me  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  my  life :  that  having 
already  acquired  considerable  familiarity  with  the  people, 
their  ideas,  and  their  language,  I  was  afforded  an  unusual  op- 
portunity of  completing  and  perfecting  my  knowledge  .  .  . 
Rarely  seeing  a  white  face  or  speaking  a  word  of  mj^  own 
tongue,  it  thus  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  admitted  to  les  coulisses  of 
life  in  a  native  state,  as  it  was  before  the  influence  of  Europ- 
eans had  tampered  with  its  eccentricities." 

Nowhere  is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  Malayan  language 
should  immediately  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  English ;  instead 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford  attributes  to  his  knowledge  of  Malayan 
dialects  not  only  his  success  as  an  agent  of  an  English-speak- 
ing government,  but  much  of  the  delight  which  came  to  him 
through  the  associations  which  it  made  possible.  His  literary 
style,  not  only  in  the  preface  which  he  is  so  sure  no  one  will 
read,  but  also  in  the  tales  which  he  tells  of  life  in  Pahang,  has 
flexibility,  strength,  and  unusual  charm;  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  as  a  result  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dia- 
lect. There  is,  however,  one  distinct  contribution  which  Sir 
Hugh  believes  the  British  can  make  to  the  Malays ;  one  which, 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race  bodes  far  bet- 
ter than  the  tyranny  of  speech  which  De  Quincey  assumes  to 
be  the  function  of  English:  "The  white  men  came  to  defend 
the  weakness  of  the  Malays   against   the  oppression  and  the 
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wrong  wrought  to  them  by  tyrants  of  their  own  race;  and  I 
have  seen  them  gradually  emerge  from  the  dark  shadow  in 
which  their  days  were  passed,  into  the  daylight  of  a  personal 
freedom  such  as  white  men  prize  above  most  mundane  things." 


TO    A  GIRL 

AMBIA  HARRIS   HARRIS 

At  one  of  Dr.  Goldthicait's  sophomore  hygiene  lectures  in  December, 
he  used  for  demonstration  jnirposes  a  young  gii^l  whom  he  had  brought 
from,  Boston,  an  artist's  model.  So  much  impressed  was  she  by  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  her  in  the  rather  difficult  part  she  had  to  play, 
that  ivhen  she  became  ill  a  feiv  weeks  later,  she  asked  that  she  might  see 
him.  By  the  time  he  reached  her  it  was  too  late,  however,  as  lack  of  food 
and  the  constant  struggle  to  live  had  undermined  her  health,  and  the  ill- 
ness had  gained  its  hold  on  her.     She  died  tvithin  a  short  time. 

You  came  from  another  world,  that  day. 

You  entered  our  lives  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
There  was  a  part  you  had  to  play, 

For  one  must  live — with  wages  low ! 
Little  we  knew  what  he  did  for  you, 

Little  we  knew  how  the  kindness  touched. 
He  gave  but  a  woman's  rightful  due. 

And  yet  you  marvelled — it  seemed  so  much! 

The  way  was  hard,  grave  fears  assailed. 

You  fought  them  down,  you  gave  your  best. 
Could  they,  I  wonder,  have  said  you  failed. 

When  you  came  so  soon  to  the  end — and  rest? 
Never!     It  may  be  you  fell  by  the  road. 

You  staggered  on,  weary,  with  gasping  breath. 
Yet  there  ivere  ways  to  have  carried  your  load, 

But  you  preferred  Honor — and  Death! 

One  little  prayer  we  breathe  for  you, 

As  we  stop  today  in  our  hurried  life ; 
One  reverent  prayer  for  those  others,  too, 

So  far  from  us  in  their  ceaseless  strife! 
Help  us,  oh  God,  to  lend  them  a  hand — 

"I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Light"— 
Teach  us  to  help  them,  and  understand, 

In  the  name  of  the  girl  who  died  to-night! 


THE  GOBBLE-UNSTL  GIT  YOU 

(A  Hoosier  Folk  Playlette) 

HESTER  ROSALYN  HOFFMAN 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Bates,  his  old  servant 

hoosier  folk 
Ma 
Pa 

Alex,  their  son 
Little  Orphant  Annie 
The  Boy  Lives  On  Our  Farm     j 

The  Raggedy  Man  >  Hired  Help  on  Ma  and  Pa's  Farm 

Elizabeth  Ann  ^ 

Old  Aunt  Mary 
The  Happy  Little  Cripple 
Grandfather  Squeers 
Hamey  Tincher    ^ 

Dickie  Swope         /-  Little  boys,  the  chosen  comrades  of  Alex 
Bud  Mitchell       ) 
Janie,  Bud's  little  sister 
The  Nine  Little  Goblins 

Scenes 

Riley's  study 

The  kitchen  in  a  Hoosier  farm-house 

The  Scene :  The  library  or  study  in  Riley's  home.  There  is 
a  heavy  table-desk  with  desk- furnishings,  paper,  books,  read- 
ing-lamp, etc.  to  the  extreme  left.  The  lamp  casts  a  yellow 
circle  of  light  on  the  desk,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  in  deep 
shadows.  At  the  back  of  the  room  there  are  heavy  velvet 
portieres  ivhich  cover  exceptionally  large  French  tvindoivs.  A 
small  bust  of  Dickens  stands  on  a  shelf  in  one  corner.  Several 
heavy  leather  chairs  are  dimly  outlined.     To  the  extreme  right 
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stands  a  grandfather's  clock  pointing  to  half  after  ten.  As 
the  curtain  rises  the  stage  is  vacant,  hut  a  hell  rings  almost  im- 
niediately.  Bates,  the  old  servant,  crosses  from  left  to  right, 
straightening  a  chair  or  flecking  a  hit  of  dust  from  a  hook  en 
route.  A  murmur  of  voices  is  heard  ivithout.  Then  enter 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Bates,  carrying  the  author's  hat 
and  coat.  The  tvriter  'wears  his  customary  hlack-rimmed  and 
hlack-rihhoned  eye-glasses,  hlack  coat,  grey  trousers,  etc.  A 
boutonniere  of  small  flowers  in  his  coat  lapel. 

Riley  :  That  will  be  all  tonight,  Bates.  But  see  that  I  am 
not  disturbed,  as  I  have  some  work  to  finish,  that  I've  been 
^'plumbing  on"  for  the  last  few  days. 

Bates  :  Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,  Mr.  Riley,  sir.  (He  shuffles  out, 
right) 

Riley  seats  himself  at  his  desk,  draws  forth  some  manu- 
script, starts  to  tvrite,  stops,  tries  again,  paces  the  room,  re- 
seats himself,  finally  steps  to  the  ivindows  and  dratvs  hack  the 
velvet  hangings.  A  large  golden-silver  moon  shoivs  through 
the  diamond-paned  ivindovjs  and  a  square  patch  of  light  falls 
on  the  floor. 

RiLE'f :    {quoting  from  his  ''Time  of  Clearer  Tivitterings") 

"Time  of  crisp  and  tawny  leaves, 
And  of  tarnished  harvest  sheaves, 
And  of  dusty  grasses — weeds — 
Thistles  with  their  tufted  seeds 
Voyaging  the  Autumn  breeze": 

He  returns  to  his  chair  at  the  desk  and  sinks  into  meditation. 
Only  the  ponderous  tick  of  the  grandfather's  clock  is  heard. 

Riley  :  Yes,  the  harvest  is  in,  down  at  the  old  farm,  the 
pumpkins  all  gold  are  lying  in  the  corn-field ;  the  air  is  sharp 
and  nipping  and  perhaps  in  the  farm-house  kitchen.  Little 
Orphant  Annie  is  sitting  by  the  fire-place. 

{He  quotes) 

"Little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our  house  to  stay, 
An'  wash  the  cups  and  saucers  up,  an'  brush  the  crumbs  away, 
An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch,  an'  dust  the  hearth,  an'  sweep, 
An'  make  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  her  board-an'-keep;" 
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During  the  recital,  the  ivindoivs  at  the  back  open  sloivly  and 
Little  Orphant  Annie  peeps  into  the  room ;  then  pushing 
the  tvindoivs  ivider,  she  steps  inside.  She  is  about  thirteen, 
tvith  a  flaxen  pig-tail  and  wide  blue  eyes.  She  wears  a  long- 
sleeved  gingham  apron.  She  comes  in  quietly  and  seats  herself 
cautiously  on  a  small  stool  to  the  left  of  RiLEY,  but  is  unob- 
served  by  him. 

Riley:  And  I  wonder  how  the  Raggedy  Man  has  fared  in 
his  courting  of  'Lizabeth  Ann.  (He  laughs  reminiscently , 
then  repeats :) 

"O  The  Raggedy  Man!     He  works  fer  Pa; 

An'  He's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw! 

He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 

An'  waters  the  horses,  an'  feeds  'em  hay; 

An'  he  opens  the  shed — an'  we  allist  laugh 

When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf; 

An'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 

He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann. — 
Aint  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!     Raggedy!     Raggedy  Man!" 

The  Raggedy  Man  and  'Lizabeth  Ann  step  through  the 
tvindows.  He  wears  a  soft  felt  hat,  blue  shirt  ivith  no  collar, 
and  troupers  and  vest  of  a  cheap  cloth  of  a  nondescript  color, 
distinctive  on  account  of  numerous  patches.  He  is  about 
thirty -one  and  wears  a  mustache.  He  carries  a  corn-cob  pipe 
from  which  the  smoke  curls  lazily.  'Lizabeth  Ann,  d^ressed 
neatly  in  calico  ivith  a  blue  gingham  apron,  is  in  her  early^ 
twenties.  Her  hair  is  soft  brown,  parted  in  the  middle  and 
drawn  into  a  neat  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  They  are  de- 
cidedly not  the  giggling,  shy  type  of  country  lovers  in  their 
'"salad  days."  Their  courting  is  a  serious  affair,  ahvays  to  be 
regarded  in  that  light.  They  find  a  nook  as  '  far  froyn  the 
lamp  as  possible. 

Riley  :  Then  there's  the  Boy  Lives  on  Our  Farm,  he's  not 

Afeard  o'  horses  none! 
An'  he  can  make  'em  lope,  er  trot, 

Er  rack,  er  pace,  er  run. 
Sometimes  he  drives  two  horses,  when 

He  comes  to  town  an'  brings 
A  wagon-full  o'  'taters  nen. 

An'  roastin'-ears  an'  things." 
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The  Boy  peeps  in  but  does  not  appear  until  Riley  starts  to 
repeat,  "The  Happy  Little  Cripple,"  The  Boy  is  an  apple- 
cheeked  lad  of  fourteen,  with  a  broad  smile,  a  straw  hat  and 
blue  overalls.     He  is  bare-footed, 

Riley  :  And  when  he  drives  that  team  to  town,  he's  sure  to 
see  his  old  friend,  the  "Happy  Little  Cripple,"  who's 

"thist  a  little  cripple  boy,  an'  never  goin'  to  grow 

An'  get  a  great  big  man  at  all ! — 'cause  Aunty  told  me  so. 

When  I  was  thist  a  baby  onc't  I  failed  out  of  the  bed 

An'  got  "The  Curv'ture  of  the  Spine" — 'at's  what  the  doctor  said." 

The  Boy,  ivho  is  carrying  the  little  cripple  pick-a-back,  now 
enters  the  room.  The  little  cripple  flourishes  a  crutch  and 
enjoys  his  position  mightily.  He  is  mostly  smile,  very  little^ 
boy.  He  is  seated  in  one  of  the  large  leather  chairs  and  is  an 
eager  spectator  of  all  that  follows, 

Riley:  And — 

"Wasn't  it  pleasant,  O  brother  mine. 
In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 
Of  youth — when  the  Saturday's  chores  were  through, 
And  the  Sunday's  wood  in  the  kitchen,  too, 
And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you," 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's? 

Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door, 
Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 
The  clapboard  roof! — And  her  face — ah,  me! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's?" 

This  is  the  cue  for  the  appearance  of  Old  Aunt  Mary,  a 
prim,  trim  little  figure  in  blue  print,  with  white  hair  and  kind- 
ly  eyes  peering  inquisitively  over  her  steel-rimmed  glasses. 
The  best  chair  is  waiting  for  her. 

Riley  repeats  the  last  verse  slowly  and  thought f idly,  then 
sinks  into  a  brown  study.  The  Hoosier  folk  all  groiv  restive  at 
the  silence,  then  finally  Little  Orphant  Annie  plucks  up 
courage. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  :  Please,  sir,  you  won't  fergit  the 
Nine  Little  Goblins?     {Repeats) 
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"They  all  climbed  up  on  a  high  board  fence — 
Nine  little  Goblins  with  green-glass  eyes — 

And  he  couldn't  tell  coppers  from  cold  mince  pies; 
And  they  all  climbed  up  on  the  fence,  and  sat — 
And  I  asked  them  what  they  were  staring  at." 

The  Nine  Little  Goblins,  eight  of  uniform  size,  ivith  a  taller 
leader,  spring  up  from  various  nooks  in  the  darkened  room. 
One  knocks  Riley's  glasses  from  his  nose  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  see  Little  Orphant  Annie,  one  tiveaks  the  ear  of  the 
Dickens'  bust,  one  torments  the  Raggedy  Man,  one  pidls  the 
little  cripple's  crutch,  and  one  turns  the  hands  of  the  grand- 
father's clock  to  ttvelve.  As  the  clock  strikes,  the  leader  bloivs 
a  shrill  blast  on  a  whistle  a.nd  they  all  march  tvith  military  pre- 
cision around  the  clock,  and  disappear.  By  this  time  RiLEY 
has  recovered  his  glasses  and  peers  dotvn  at  Little  Orphant 
Annie  tvith  a  surprised  and  rather  startled  look. 

Riley  :  Why,  bless  my  soul,  where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Little  Orphant  Annie:  We  jest  drapped  in.  Drove  up 
from  your  Farm  of  Old  Memories.  You've  bin  sort  of  fer- 
gittin'  of  us  lately.  But  a  moon's  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  make 
folks  thoughtful — other  folks,  too.  (She  nods  her  head  signi- 
ficantly toward  'LiZABETH  Ann  and  The  Raggedy  Man,  who 
are  standing  by  the  tuindow,  enthralled  and  hand  in  hand.) 

Riley:  (peering  about)  Well,  well,  so  all  the  rest  of  you 
are  here,  too.  You're  all  mighty  welcome,  I'm  sure,  and  I'm 
particularly  glad  to  see  you  because  now  you  can  advise  me  on 
a  most  important  matter.  (Even  The  Raggedy  Man  and 
'LiZABETH  Ann  become  interested.)  No  modern  poet,  as  you 
all  know,  (They  don't  know,  but  try  to  keep  their  attention 
fixed) ,  no  modern  poet  is  a  poet  unless  he  can  be  a  novelist,  an 
essayist,  a  dramatist,  and  all  the  other  *'ists"  into  the  bargain. 
(His  audience  is  distinctly  bored  and  Aunt  Mary  is  nodding. 
Riley's  eyes  twinkle  as  he  discovers  this,  and  he  cuts  short  his 
essay. ) 

Riley:  I  won't  discuss  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  modern 
drama  with  you,  but  how  would  you  all  like  to  be  in  a  play 
which  I  want  to  write.  A  real  show,  like  a — well,  like  a  coun- 
try fair  or  a  circus — 
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The  Happy  Little  Cripple  :  Oh,  mister,  kin  I  be  the  side- 
show ? 

The  Boy  Li^^es  On  Our  Farm  :  I'll  be  the  lion-tamer. 
The  Happy  Little  Cripple  :  You  thist  orter  see  him  drive 
a  colt ! 

Riley:  It's  not  exactly  a  circus  either.  {The  ivould-he  per- 
formers look  disappointed.)  It's  more  like  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  You've  all  seen  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin",  with  Little 
Eva  and  the  bloodhounds. 

The  Happy  Little  Cripple  :  And  Lizar  crossin'  the  ice. 

Riley  :  Yes,  indeed,  yes  indeed.  Now  instead  of  Topsy  and 
Little  Eva  and  all  the  rest,  I  intend  to  write  a  play  with  all  of 
you  and  some  of  the  rest  of  my  Greenfield  friends  to  take  the 
parts.  Why  here's  'Lizabeth  Ann  and  the  Raggedy  Man  for 
the  necessary  love  element,  and  Little  Orphant  Annie  for  the 
heroine  and  Grandfather  Squeers  for  dry  comedy. 

The  author  becomes  so  enthusiastic  that  he  picks  up  the 
manuscript  on  vjhich  he  has  been  writing,  crumples  it  up  and 
throivs  it  upon  the  floor.  He  dratvs  a  pile  of  fresh  paper  to- 
wards him  and  begins  to  write  rapidly.  As  he  tvrites,  a  violin 
behind  the  scenes  begins  the  melody  of  the  song,  ''On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  and  men's  voices  are  heard  singing 
During  the  mu^ic  the  Hoosier  folk  tip-toe  cautiously  to  the 
door  at  the  right,  and  disappear  one  by  one.  When  the  music 
ceases,  Riley  straightens  the  scattered  sheets  of  his  manu- 
script and  begins  to  read.  At  his  first  tvords  the  two  large 
French  tvindows  are  sivung  back  from  the  outside  by  ttvo  little 
goblins,  vjho  fasten  the  ivindows  back,  and  then  exeunt. 

The  kitchen  of  a  farm-house  is  disclosed.  To  the  left,  an 
open  fire-place  tvith  a  dying  fire.  A  settle  stands  7iear  the 
back.  To  the  right  a  round  table  tvith  a  red.  print  cover,  on 
which  stands  a  large  lamp  with  a  yellotv  shade.  A  small  stool 
to  the  right  of  the  table.  The  bright  home-spun  rugs  upon 
the  floor,  the  shining  kettles  and  pans  hung  upon  the  ivalls,  and 
the  festoons  of  drying  onions  and  fruits  give  the  room  a  home- 
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like  appearance.  A  door,  center  hack,  leads  to  the  outside , 
and  one  beyond  the  fire-place,  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  Some 
red  geraniums  and  begonias  fill  the  broad  sill  of  a  ivindow  to 
the  right  of  the  outside  door. 

Riley:    (reading  from  his  manuscript) 

Scene:  a  prosperous  Indiana  farmer's  kitchen  in  the  early 
fall.  The  farmer,  known  familiarly  as  Pa,  with  a  red  ban- 
danna over  his  face,  sits  sleeping  beside  a  table  to  the  right. 
A  newspaper  hangs  from  one  limp  hand.  A  cat  lies  asleep  on 
the  hearth,  and  Grandfather  Squeers,  deaf  and  dreamy,  is 
seated  on  the  settle  reflectively  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe.  At 
the  fire-place  Little  Orphant  Annie,  seated  upon  a  wooden 
bench,  is  telling  ghost-stories  to  the  four  little  boys,  and 
Janey,  Bud's  little  sister. 

Riley  takes  up  his  pen  and  writes  busily  during  the  rest  of 
the  scene.  As  he  tvrites.  Little  Orphant  Annie  begins  to 
speak. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  : 

Now,  Alex,  you  turn  down  the  lamp,  it's  blazing  up  so  blue; 
I'll  tell  you  'bout  the  witches  and  the  ghostes  that  go  who-o-o-o! 

(The  lamp  is  turned  down) 

"On'ct  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  prayers — 
So  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs, 
His  Mammy  heerd  him  holler,  an'  his  Daddy  heerd  him  bawl. 
An'  when  they  turn't  the  kivvers  down,  he  wasn't  there  at  all! 
An'  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby-hole  an'  press, 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  and  ever'wheres,  I  guess; 
But  all  they  ever  found  was  thist  his  pants  an'  round-a-bout : — 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you  don't  watch  out!" 

Bud: 

Now,  Dickie  Swope,  watch  out,  don't  you  all  start  to  cheat  at  tops. 
Them  goblins,  they  is  ev'ry  bit  as  good  as  city  cops! 

Dickie  {belligerently) 

Now,  lookey  here,  you  shut  your  face,  I  guess  I  gotta  right — 

Janie  : 

Aw,  shame  on  you,  you  bad,  bad  boys,  you  alius  want  to  fight. 
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Peace  is  finally  restored.  The  little  boys  look  uneasy  and 
when  Pa  lets  his  paper  drop  they  all  start  guiltily. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  : 

**An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  laugh  an'  grin, 

An'  make  fun  of  ever'one,  an'  all  her  blood  an'  kin ; 

An'  onc't  when  they  was  company,  an'  ole  folks  was  there, 

She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'em,  an'  said  she  didn't  care! 

An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turn't  to  run  an'  hide. 

They  was  two  great  big  black  things  a-standin'  by  her  side. 

An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she  knowed  what  she's 

about ! 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 

Ef  you  don't  watch  out!" 

Bud: 

See,  Janie,  little  girls  should  alius  be  so  awful  nice  an'  good. 

Janie  : 

Aw,  Buddie,  do  you  alius  carry  coal  an'  chop  the  wood? 

(Bud  subsides) 

During  the  second,  tale,  the  little  goblins,  ivho  have  been 
peeping  out  from  various  places  of  concealment,  come  out  and 
dance  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  They  caper  to  the 
piping  of  a  flute  played  softly  off-stage.  At  the  opening  of  the 
door,  left  back,  they  all  disappear  again. 

Enter  Ma,  a  large,  dictatorial  woman. 

Ma: 

Well,  lawsey  gracious,  lookey  here,  a-settin'  in  the  dark, 
Wake    up,  Pa,    listen    here — you're    listenin'  to  me? — mind  you  mark! 

(Shakes  him) 

Pa:    (waking  with  difficulty  and  blinking) 

Let  a  feller  sleep;  I'd  jest  drapped  off — only  jest — 

Why  ain't  you  went  to  Thursday  pray'rs  at  church  like  all  the  rest? 


Ma 


Now,  Jim,  my  man,  look  here,  I'll  tell  you  why 
Ef  you'll  jest  open  up  thet  half-shet  eye. 
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She  seats  herself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  nearest 
the  audience. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  : 

The  little  goblins  they  is  awful  cruel, 
They'll  steal  your  best  plow-hoss  and  kill  your  mule. 

(The  goblins  peep  out) 
(Ma  to  Fa) 

My  best  gold  breast-pin — it's  lost  or  stoled, 
Ma  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  twelve  years  old; 
I've  searched  my  box,  the  old  chest  and  press. 
The  black  tin  box,  and  everywheres,  I  guess. 


Pa 


It  musta  bin  some  no-good  ornry  tramp — 

Say,  Ma,  won't  you  please  turn  down  thet  lamp? 

(Settles  himself  again) 
Ma: 

Here  I  set,  talkin'  my  lungs  clean  out — 
Pa:   (Sleepily) 

I  heerd  you.  Ma,  you  needn't  shout. 

Ma  glares  at  him  angrily.  A  little  goblin  appears  from  be- 
hind her  chair,  whispers  in  her  ear,  and  points  accusingly  at 
LITTLE  Orphant  Annie. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  : 

The  goblins  '11  hide  up  in  a  wooden  beam. 

An'  down  they'll  come  an'  sour  the  new-set  cream. 

They's  mighty  bad  to  have  around,  becos' 

They  makes  folks  old  an'  young  most  awful  cross. 

Ma  has  wakened  the  unwilling  Pa,  and  points  also  at  Little 
Orphant  Annie.     Pa  shakes  his  head  vigorously. 


Pa 


N^w,  Annie'd  never  take  a  blessed  thing, 
She's  jest  content  to  laugh  an'  play  an'  sing; 
She  more'n  earns  a  orphant's  board  an'  keep — 
Aw,  Ma,  give  a  feller  one  good  chanc't  to  sleep- 


Ma 
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Pa,  you  know  better  than  to  cross  me  now. 

Ef  you  don't,  I  guess  /  remember  how 

She  cried  because  her  gingham  dress  was  plain, 

Wanted  some  jim-cracks,  a  ring,  gold  pin  or  chain 

Said  other  girls  had  them  an'  so  would  she. 

She  prayed  to  fairies,  not  the  Powers  thet  be, 

Ast  'em  to  send  a  ring  an'  a  gold  pin  too. 


Pa 


I  guess  I  don't  know  much,  I  never  do. 
A  goblin  stands  on  tip-toe,  tvhispering  into  Pa's  ear. 
Pa:    (reluctantly) 

It's  more'n  like  you're  right,  you  alius  are. 
Ma: 

It's  lucky,  too,  she  can't  have  took  it  far. 
She  couldn't  go  to  Si  White's  huskin-bee. 
They  ain't  bin  no  circus  er  fair  to  see — 
Oh,  Annie,  hev  you  seen  my  best  breast  pin? 

Little  Orphant  Annie  :   (speaking  to  the  children) 

The  Gungs  and  Keeks  are  goblin'  kith  an'  kin — 
Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  was  you  speakin'  to  me? 

(She  rises) 

Dickie  Swope  : 

Ain't  she  jest  fine  on  goblin  stories — gee! 

Ma: 

Now  don't  pre-var-i-cate  er  tell  no  lie, 
(You've  got  no  cause  as  yet  to  sniff  er  cry) 
My  best  breast  pin,  a  gold  pin  lies  bin  stoled — 


Little  Orphant  Annie  : 
Ma: 


Hev  you  looked  all  around? — mebbe  it  roll'd 
Onto  the  floor — 


Pa 


I  guess  my  eyes  is  good. 
You  know  the  Lord  '11  punish  a  falsehood — 


No  chanct  to  help  herself  at  all,  by  jing — 
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Ma: 

You  shut  up,  Pa,  Vm  running  this  here  thing. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  :    {tvith  tears  in  her  voice) 

Oh,  no,  m'am  no,  I  hevn't  took  your  pin. 

Bud  Mitchell  :   {uneasily  to  his  little  sister) 

Guess  we'd  better  be  goin' — come  on,  Jin! 

(Exeunt  Bud,  Hamey,  Dickie  and  Jane) 

Ma: 

Ain't  thet  like  the  bold  hussy  to  deny? 

Alex:   (patting  Annie's  arm) 

Aw — w,  Annie,  there,  pleath,  pleath,  don't  go  an'  cry. 

Ma: 

Here,  Alex,  you  hed  better  be  in  bed. 
Now  cut  along,  quick,  hurry  on  ahead ! 

(Exit  Ma  tvith  Alex) 

During  the  silence  caused  by  her  departure,  the  piping  of 
the  flute  is  heard.  The  goblins  dance  in  a  circle,  point  their 
fingers  derisively  at  Little  Orphant  Annie  and  exeunt  at 
door,  center  back.  Re-enter  Ma,  tvho  reseats  herself  at  the 
table. 

Grandfather  Squeers:  (noticing  for  the  first  time  the 
strained  positions  of  the  others) 

Eh,  hey,  wut's  all  this  here  row  about? 

Pa: 

He  couldn't  hear  you  ef  you'd  shout  an'  shout. 

Grandfather  Squeers  : 

When  /  was  young,  folks  never  used  to  fight — 

Pa:    (louder  and  louder) 

Oh,  yes,  we  know,  all  right,  ALL  RIGHT,  ALLRIGHT. 

Ma: 

No  use  wastin'  breath  a-tellin'  him. 
(Knock  heard) 

There's  someun  at  the  kitchen  door — come  in — 
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{Enter  Old  Aunt  Mary) 

Aunt  Mary:    (with  an  air  of  great  secrecy) 

Your  hired  man's  ast  'Liz'buth  to  be  his  wife, 
After  courtin'  her  now  fer  half  his  life. 
He  popped  the  question  right  in  the  midst  of  prayer, 
An'  when  Ann  nodded,  he  kissed  her  then  an'  there; 
The  preacher  was  so  well-nigh  flabbergasted. 
He  stopped  a-prayin'  while  the  spoonin'  lasted. 
He  clean  fergot  to  pray  fer  the  furrin  mission, 
An'  stid  o'  sayin'  "blessin'  ",  he  said  "Kissin'  ". 
When  he  once  starts,  thet  hired  man's  not  so  slow. 
I  sorto  thought  you'd  kinda  like  to  know — 
I  jest  drapped  in  a  bit  while  comin'  long — 
Why,  looks  to  me  as  if  somethin'  was  wrong. 

Ma: 

Remember  Ma's  gold  brooch  she  give  to  me? 
Well,    Annie  here,  he's   took  it  from  me — see? 

(Little  Orphant  Annie  shakes  her  head  in  denial  and 
sobs) 

Aunt  Mary  : 

Now  like  as  not  you've  sorto  bin  mistook, 
Annie  don't  'pear  much  like  a  hardened  crook. 

(Enter  The  Boy) 

The  Boy:   (rather  breathlessly) 

He's  popped  the  question  finally 

At  meetin' — to  'Liz'buth  Ann — an'  she 

Jist  tol'  him  to  stop  kissin'  her  becos' — 

(Looks  around  uneasily) 

I  'spect  I'd  better  go  an'  feed  the  boss. 

(Exit  hurriedly) 

Little  Orphant  Annie  (betiueen  sobs) 

I  know  it's  goblins  hes  done  this,  you  see. 
They're  mean  like  thet  an' — 

The  leader  of  the  goblins  has  entered,  pointing  his  finger  at 
Little  Orphant  Annie  with  impish  delight.    He  doubles  up 
ivith  silent  laughter  and  seats  himself  on  the  stool  near  the 
table  only  to  jump  up  again  in  pain. 
2 
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The  Goblin  : 

— Ouch,  oh  mercy  me! 
{He  runs  out  limping  and  rubbing  one  leg) 

Ma: 

Sh-h-h!     Listen,  listen.  Pa,  did  you  hear  thet? 

Pa: 

It  must  a  bin  some  skreeky  shetter  shet. 

Aunt  Mary  : 

Lift  thet  air  lamp,  let's  take  a  little  peek; 
It  sounded  like  a  squeak  right  over  there — 

{Points  totvard  the  stool) 

(Ma  takes  the  lamp  and  looks  dotvn  at  the  stool) 

Ma:    {rather  breathlessly) 

Why,  lawsy  sakes — well, — why,  I  do  declare — 

Pa  :    {rising  and  coming  over  to  look) 

Why  air  you  hollerin'  thataway  there.  Ma? 

Ma: 

It's  my — my  pin,  the  pin  ma  gave  me.  Pa. 

Aunt  Mary  : 

Well,  land  o'  gracious,  hid  clean  out  o'  sight. 

Pa:   {patting  Little  Orphant  Annie's  shoulder  paternal- 
ly) 

You  cheer  up,  little  Annie,  it's  all  right. 
Ma  goes  over  to  apologize.     The  back  door  opens  and  the 
Raggedy  Man  and  'Lizabeth  Ann  appear.    They  try  to  es- 
cape, but  Pa  pidls  them  in  with  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  mar- 
ried man  at  the  expense  of  the  newly  engaged. 

The  Raggedy  Man:    {proud  and  somewhat  defiant) 

Well,  sir,  she's  promised  to  be  my  lawful  wife, 
Fer  better  er  fer  worse,  in  death  er  life. 

Ma:    {who  is  restored  to  good  humor  and  wants  to  make 
amends) 

You  come  right  in  an'  we'll  all  celebrate, 


I 
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{To  Pa) 

Go  get  your  cider;  I'll  shake  down  the  grate. 

The  cider  is  brought,  and  Pa  rises  to  make  the  toast.  Enter 
The  Boy  with  a  large  red  aj^ple.  He  goes  over  to  the  hearth 
ivhere  Little  Orphant  Annie  is  standing.  Enter  also  little 
Alex  in  a  ivhite  night  shirt,  with  a  candle-stick.  He  steals  to 
the  fire-place  ivithout  being  seen. 

Pa: 

Here's  to  our  good  and  faithful  Raggedy  Man, 
To  Orphant  Annie  and  to  'Lizabeth  Ann, 

{They  all  drink  the  toast) 

The  Boy:  {bashfully  prof  erring  the  apple  to  Little 
Orphant  Annie) 

Here's  a  nice  red  apple — you  won't  cry  no  more? 

Alex:   {sleepily) 

Oh,  Annie,  won't  you  pleath  thave  me  the  core? 

(Alex  and  the  cat  go  to  sleep) 

The  others  choose  partners  for  a  Virginia  Reel,  Ma  and  Pa, 
Grandfather  Squeers  and  Old  Aunt  Mary,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  lines,  the  poet,  Riley,  has  ceased  writ- 
ing and  is  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  desk.  Enter  Bates  at 
door  right,  into  the  study,  shaking  his  head. 

Bates:   {mutters) 

There  he  goes  ketchin'  a  cold  in  his  head  with  the  windows 
wide  open.     That's  the  way  with  them  authors. 

He  closes  the  French  ivindows,  but  not  quickly  enough  to 
keep  out  a  little  goblimvho  squeezes  through.  The  sounds  of 
the  music,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  scraping  of  feet  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally  cease  altogether.  Bates  goes 
over  to  Riley  and  shakes  him  gently.  The  little  goblin  turns 
the  hands  of  the  grandfather's  clock  to  five. 

Curtain 


DUST  AND  ASHES 

DOROTHY  SPEARE 

I  had  not  thought,  that  morning,  that  I  was  going  to  be  a 
heroine,  or  I  should  have  arrayed  myself  accordingly.  Black 
and  white  checked  gingham  does  not  smack  of  romantic 
mystery;  there  is  something  so  uncompromising  about  it. 
And  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  perched  upon  near-gold  hair, 
is  no  longer  in  style.  A  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  one  would 
have  worn  a  "mob  cap,"  but  a  heroine  now-a-days  is  never 
sketched  in  a  dust  cap,  wielding  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

Vacuum  cleaning  is  not  my  idea  of  a  restful  occupation,  in 
spite  of  what  the  advertisements  say.  Although  ours  is  one  of 
the  small,  portable,  and  inexpensive  ones,  its  noise  is  crassly 
loud ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  the  joy  of  one  who  is  dream- 
ingly  in  love  to  pry  around  into  corners,  creating  a  dustless 
Paradise.  There  is  something  so  distinctive  about  dust,  any- 
way; while  spick  and  span  order,  you  must  admit,  lacks 
character. 

But  aunts  never  appreciate  such  arguments;  no,  I  won't 
say  arguments,  but  plain  statements  of  opinion.  And  so  I 
was  wrapped  in  sordid  toil,  although  my  thoughts  were  wing- 
ing themselves  elsewhere. 

I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  singularly  original  in  falling 
in  love ;  but  I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  not  original  in  my 
choice.  Everyone  fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  Tom  Beverly. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  flirt  (I  hate  men  flirts!  They  do  it  for 
amusement,  while  women  assume  it  as  a  protective  armor) 
but,  besides  being  above  the  average  in  appearance,  he  was  so 
charmingly  courteous,  so  deferential  in  every  little  thing,  that 
each  girl  thought  she  was  the  Only  One,  when  she  was  the 
only  one  with  him  at  the  time.  However,  I  knew  his  type,  so 
I  didn't  think  I  was  the  Only  One ;  but — I  wished  that  I  were ! 

And  so  I  was  wrapped  in  fruitless  introspection,  while  I 
mechanically  eliminated  all  seen  and  unseen  dust.  Some  people 
say  that  no   really   nice  girl  falls  in  love   without  encourage- 

188 
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ment;  therefore,  I  was  searching  my  brain  wildly  for  means 
whereby  to  vindicate  myself.  Hotv  had  he  encouraged  me  ?  He 
had  taken  me  to  some  dances ;  alas,  so  had  he  taken  Lou  and 
Kitty  and  Peg  and  many  others — the  enumeration  was  too 
painful.  He  had  come  to  see  me — in  his  regular  round.  And 
now  he  had  gone  back  to  college,  (he  was  finishing  this  year) 
leaving  us  all  with  a  very  flat  sensation.  He  had  asked  me  to 
write  to  him,  anyway.  As  yet  I  had  not  found  out  from  Lou 
and  Kitty  and  Peg  and  the  others  if  he  had  done  likewise  with 
them.     Their  very  silence  gave  me  hope ;  or  did  \V. 

After  a  clear,  logical  survey  of  the  facts,  and  much  hashing 
over  of  the  different  points,  I  drifted  off  into  an  inchoate  m.ass 
of  musings,  in  which  Tom's  merry  brown  eyes  and  flashing 
smile  held  a  prominent  part. 

It  was  at  this  point,  yes,  this  psychological  point,  that  the 
door  bell  rang,  and  with  a  sigh  I  came  back  to  such  mundane 
matters  as  shutting  off  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  going  to  the 
door.  There  was  revealed  to  my  startled  sight,  a  little  mes- 
senger boy  with  an  ominous  looking  yellow  telegram.  I 
gasped,  and  tried  to  snatch  it  from  him,  but  he  evaded  me 
with  a  dexterity  which  spoke  of  long  practice. 

'This  Miss  Barbara  Brown?"  he  inquired,  penetratingly. 

"It  certainly  is,"  and  again  I  tried  to  snatch  it  from  him. 
He  eyed  me  supiciously  (I  don't  blame  him  if  he  thought  I  was 
a  domestic)  and  extended  a  book  and  pencil  with  the  lucid 
command,  "Sign."  Of  course!  That  was  what  they  always 
did  in  books.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  remember.  I  in- 
scribed my  flowing  autograph,  and  this  time  fairly  tore  the 
telegram  from  his  limp  fingers. 

And  this  is  what  it  said, 

"Dear  Bob :  Letter  from  me  on  way  to  you.  I  pray  you  do 
not  open.     Am  also  on  way  to  you  to  explain.     Tom." 

At  first  I  dazedly  stared  at  the  printed  words ;  then  I  read 
it  again,  and  received  the  full  portent. 

What  had  he  written  in  that  letter? 

To  add  to  my  complicated  emotions,  the  bell  rang  again.  I 
v/as  rather  nervous  by  that  time,  and  jumped  a  foot,  collected 
myself  to  some  extent,  and  flew  to  the  door. 
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It  was  the  postman.  Feverishly  I  went  through  the  pile  of 
bills  and  uninteresting  feminine  correspondence.  At  the  very 
bottom  (it  always  happens  so)  was  The  Letter.  It  stared  un- 
v/inkingly  up  at  me,  a  big,  fat  missive,  addressed  in  Tom's 
darling  scrawly  way.  He  certainly  had  just  sent  that  tele- 
gram in  time !     Or — had  he  ? 

Then  I  went  in  to  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door ;  for  in  such  a 
mood,  not  even  an  aunt's  penetrating  questions  could  be  borne. 
With  ruthless  hand,  all  the  curtains  were  pulled  down,  until  I 
w^as  surrounded  by  a  soothing  and  subduing  darkness.  Now, 
I  could  not  read  the  thing,  even  if  I  was  weak-minded  enough 
to  open  it. 

The  fatal  letter  itself  I  placed  on  top  of  the  piano,  then 
crossed  the  room  and  sat  on  the  sofa,  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  it. 

What  had  he  written  in  that  letter  ? 

''Now,  Barbara  Brown,  you  know  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  leave  this  letter  and  go  and  work,"  I  told  myself,  vigor- 
ously. "If  you  sit  here  moping  over  it,  you  will  get  so  rabid 
that  pretty  soon  you  can't  stand  it.     And  then" — 

But  I  had  had  about  enough  vacuum  cleaning.  And  I  had 
too  much  to  think  about. 

What  had  he  written  in  that  letter  ? 

Something  of  which  he  had  immediately  repented,  that  was 
certain.  Perhaps  he  had  written  me  while  not  knowing  what 
he  did.  But  I  put  that  thought  away  from  me  as  unworthy. 
He  had  probably  fallen  in  love  with  another  girl.  That  was 
it.  It  Avas  just  my  luck,  and  I  had  thought  all  along  that 
there  was  Someone  Else — someone  besides  Lou  and  Kitty  and 
Peg  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  at  home.  Idly,  there  in  the  gloom, 
I  speculated  about  her  looks.  I  was  sure  she  would  be  tall  and 
dark,  the  willowy,  romantic  type,  with  a  chalky  face  and  red, 
red  lips.  I  sat  bolt  upright  with  indignation  at  the  thought. 
I  did  think  that  Tom  had  better  taste ! 

•  My  somber  musings  were  suddenly  checked  by  a  blessed  ray 
of  light.  If  he  hod  fallen  in  love,  why  was  he  following  to  ex- 
plain? And  why  didn't  he  want  me  to  read  the  letter?  Blessed 
discrepancies!     But   alas!    my  all-too-prehensile  imagination 
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had  immediately  patched  up  such  discrepancies.  He  had 
quarreled  with  her,  and  immediately  had  repented  telling  me 
about  it,  for  he  full  well  knew  that  what  he  told  me  would  be 
detailed  to  Lou  and  Kitty  and  Peg  and  the  others  (I  am  not 
selfish). 

At  this  point,  an  appallingly  human  voice  hailed  me  from 
the  outer  regions. 

"Barbara!  Barbara!  Have  you  finished  your  work  so 
soon?" 

It  was  ever  Auntie's  probing  wont  to  notice  if  the  roar  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner  stopped  for  a  protracted  interval.  I  kept  si- 
lent, hoping  that  she  would  forget ;  but  she's  not  that  kind  of 
lady.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  calls,  until  her  steps 
halted  outside  the  door,  which  she  flung  open  challengingly. 

'*Wny,  Barbara  Brown,  what  are  you  doing  V 

Aunts  always  ask  us  what  we  are  doing,  when  they  can  see 
perfectly  well  we  are  doing  nothing.  I  responded  fittingly 
with  profound  silence,  while  she  stalked  indignantly  to  the 
windows  and  jerked  the  curtains  up,  letting  in  the  painful 
light  of  day.  Of  course,  then  she  saw  the  telegram,  which  I 
still  held  in  my  flaccid  hand.  To  save  time  I  duly  read  it  to 
her  from  where  I  sat,  as  she  was  crossing  over  to  me. 

"Well !  He  certainly  didn't  care  how  much  money  he  spent, 
did  he?"  commented  Auntie.  "He  could  have  easily  got  that 
into  ten  words.     Has  the  letter  come  yet?" 

I  nodded  speechlessly,  and  my  eyes  forestalled  her  next  ques- 
tion by  wandering  to  the  top  of  the  piano.  I  mused  bitterly, 
while  she  picked  up  the  letter. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Barbara,  that  you  have  not  opened 
this  letter?" 

There  was  another  of  those  obvious  questions.  She  could 
see  that  it  was  sealed.  Perhaps  she  thought  I  had  steamed 
it,  and  glued  it  up  again. 

"I  naturally  will  be  honorable  about  it,  as  he  expects  me  to," 
J  said,  remotely.  She  was  holding  the  fat  letter,  with  his 
dear,  scrawly  writing,  superfluously  near. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  she  ejaculted.  "That  is  one  of  man's 
Mid-Victorian  beliefs,  that  in  whatever  he  expects  a  woman  to 
do,  she  will  flabbily  acquiesce!" 
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She  fixed  a  piercing  gaze  upon  me.  Auntie  is  a  suffragist,, 
and  a  feminist,  and  all  those  other  funny  things;  and  she  is 
always  talking  about  Man's  Mid-Victorian  Tendencies,  the 
Double  Standard  of  Morals,  and  Woman's  Rights. 

''Now,  Barbara,  you  can't  deny  that  you  are  extremely 
anxious  to  peruse  this  epistle !" 

"I  didn't  try  to  deny  it,"  I  was  protesting  weakly ;  but  she 
fixed  me  with  her  glittering  eye  once  more,  and  interpolated 
harshly — 

''Don't— be— flabby  r 

"It  all  depends  upon  one's  definition  of  flabbiness,"  I  said^ 
abstractedly,  looking  away  from  the  letter. 

But  Auntie  was  flying  off  on  a  tangent.  'This  case  reminds 
me  poignantly  of  the  double  standard  of  morals.  How  it 
crops  up  and  faces  one  everywhere !  Man  expects  everything 
of  woman,  whereas  he,  himself — " 

"Yes?"  I  prompted  with  interest. 

"Can  do  anything,  and  expects  woman  to  be  docilely  sub- 
missive.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  men  do  things  for  which  women 
are  made  social  outcasts!" 

"Oh,  auntie,  I  fail  to  agree,"  I  drawled,  in  a  worldly  wise 
tone,  wrinkling  up  my  forehead  and  narrowing  my  eyes,  so  as 
to  look  really  cynical.  "Of  course,  men  do  things  women  can't. 
But  women  can  do  things  men  can't.  Why,  auntie,  I  know  a 
man  who  rouges,  and  he  is  a  Social  Outcast!" 

She  gasped,  glared  at  me,  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  it 
several  times,  in  swift  succession,  and  finally  spoke  weakly. 
"I — I  think  we  are  getting  somewhat  off  the  point,  Barbara." 

"Alas,  but  it  is  too,  too  true,"  I  said,  sadly.  "If  he  would 
only  do  it  well!  But  it's  a  faded  pimento  color,  and  spread 
much  too  thin.  When  approached  upon  the  subject,  he  says 
testily,  'Well,  you  would  use  it,  too,  if  you  were  as  pale  as  / 
am!'" 

She  ignored  my  last  remarks,  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow, holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light.  But  Tom's  taste  in 
letter  paper  is  very  good,  and  the  envelope  was  impenetrably 
thick.  I  had  already  found  that  out.  "Can  you  diagnose 
your  feelings  towards  this  village — er — Lothario?"  she  asked, 
pointedly. 
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"No,  thank  you,"  I  responded,  with  courtesy. 

"Aha!  I  thought  so!"  she  triumphed.  "Now,  Barbara,  I 
don't  like  to  discourage  you,  but  if  I  were  in  your  place,  and  a 
youn^  man  in  his  place  had  written  this  letter  and  telegram,  I 
would  think  he  had  proposed  to  me,  and  repented  of  his  rash 
words  as  soon  as  the  incriminating  document  was  sent." 

"Perhaps  you  would  think  so,"  I  murmured  subtly;  but  in- 
wardly my  emotions  were  writhing.  Of  course,  that  was  it! 
Auntie  in  her  ramblings  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  had 
quarreled  with  the  dark  woman,  written  me  on  the  rebound — 
oh,  awful ! — and  then,  conquered  by  her  potent  spell,  had  made 
it  up  with  her,  and  was  hastening  to  me,  to  wriggle  out  of  it 
as  best  he  might. 

My  eyes  glazed,  glassily.  I  know  they  did,  because  I  felt 
them.  "Have  you  finished  your  suffrage  paper,  xA^untie?"  I 
said,  with  sweet  solicitude,  and  started  the  vacuum  cleaner 
again. 

She  does  not  like  its  noise,  and  put  down  the  letter  with  one 
last  lingering  look.  "Remember,  Barbara,  I  rely  upon  you  to 
hold  your  own  in  this  matter!"  she  fired;  and  after  this  part- 
ing shot,  the  enemy  retired  to  regions  unknown. 

After  I  had  calculated  that  she  was  safely  out  of  hearing,  I 
shut  off  the  vacuum  cleaner.  I  had  worked  with  it  long 
enough ;  at  any  rate,  I  felt  as  if  I  had,  which  all  amounts  to  the 
sam6  thing  with  me.  The  next  number  on  the  program  was 
emptying  it,  and  the  swiftest  way  was  the  direct  route  to  the 
ash  barrel  in  front  of  the  house.  This  vacuum  cleaner  is  heavy, 
and  I  staggered  out  to  the  porch,  my  frail  frame  bent  like  a 
lily  under  its  crushing  weight. 

Now,  whom  do  you  think  I  encountered,  right  on  the  very 
doorstep?  Yes,  of  course;  and  I  had  to  go  and  drop  the  old 
vacuum,  cleaner  right  on  his  foot  in  my  excitement. 

"I'm  sorry,  Tom,"  I  said,  perfunctorily,  picking  up  the  thing 
and  starting  down  the  steps.  "I  didn't  mean  to,  but  I  have  to 
empt3^  this." 

He  came  rushing  after  me,  limpingly,  and  masterfully 
grabbed  the  old  cleaner.  In  spite  of  discouraging  facts,  I  v/as 
glad  that  the  girls  across  the  way  could  see  us.  At  least,  it 
looked  well. 
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"Bob,  aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?"  he  demanded,  trying  to 
gaze  penetratingly  into  my  eyes ;  but  the  cap  and  some  messy 
hair  were  in  the  way. 

''Here's  the  ash  can,"  I  told  him. 

''I  never  saw  you  look  so  bewitching.  Bob,"  he  said,  putting 
down  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and  leaning  over  the  ash  can  to  me, 
*'or  so  industrious !" 

"I  once  heard  a  vaudeville  girl  sing  a  song  called :  'If  They 
Could  Only  See  Us  in  the  Morning',"  I  said,  noncommittally. 
"But  Tom !  You  don't  act  a  bit  as  I  expected.  I  thought  you 
would  come  bounding  up  the  steps,  burst  in  the  door  without 
preamble,  and  face  me,  white  as  death,  gasping  'My  God !  Am 
I  too  late?'" 

He  laughed,  and  I  looked  away,  for  looking  at  him  might  be 
disastrous.  Anyway,  it  did  my  soul  good  calm^ly  to  glance 
across  the  street,  and  see  Lou  and  Kitty  and  Peg  and  the 
others  gazing  intently  and  fixedly  through  various  windows. 
"Why,  Bob,  it  wasn't  as  awful  as  that,"  he  said.  Then  he 
leaned  closer,  over  the  ash  can ;  and  I  did  not  draw  away,  be- 
cause Lou  and  Kitty  and  Peg  and  the  others  were  watching. 

"But  you  don't  even  ask  me  if  I  read  it!"  I  said,  querulously. 

"That  is  not  necessary.  I  know  you  didn't.  Bob.  But  you 
can  read  it  now." 

"Then,  why  in  the  world  did  you  keep  me  in  such  suspense?" 
I  said,  with  rising  rage  in  my  dulcet  tones. 

"Because", — he  was  very  near  now ;  the  ash  can  was  rather 
a  small  one — "because  what  I  wrote  in  that  letter  was  far  too 
important  to  be  trusted  to  such  means.     Let's  go  inside." 

"Not  a  chance,"  I  said,  comfortably.  "Auntie's  in  there, 
and  she  was  almost  as  anxious  to  read  that  letter  as  I  was." 

"I  don't  like  this  ash  can  a  little  bit  as  a  chaperon,"  he  ob- 
jected; "but  maybe  we  can  dispense  with  it."  He  came 
around  the  ash  can,  and  so  did  I.  It  was  circular,  you  see,  and 
he  looked  rather  discomforted  to  find  himself  just  where  he 
started  from.  I  didn't  feel  like  entertaining  Lou  and  Kitty  and 
Peg  and  the  others  with  an  exhibition  of  Mary-go-round-the- 
mulberry-bush,  so  I  stopped  and  tried  to  fix  him  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye  a  la  auntie.  But  it  didn't  work,  and  so  I  stood,  re- 
signedly motionless,  while  he  joined  me. 
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'*!  should  think,  Tom,  that  you  would  tell  me  what  you  wrote 
in  that  letter,  without  all  these  vague  words,"  I  remarked. 

''Vague!  I  sure  never  meant  to  be  that,  or  there  would 
have  been  no  point  in  coming;"  and  he  suddenly  siezed  my 
hand,  which  was  resting  on  the  ash  can.  Ye  gods,  what  ro- 
mance! I,  grimy,  dishevelled,  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
"Kate  of  the  Ash  Cans,"  standing  on  the  street,  listening  to — 
well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  be  vague,  too,  at  this  important  point. 

"Bob,  dear,  what  I  wrote  in  that  letter  was  something  I  had 
been  nerving  myself  up  to  say  for  a  long  time.  I  thought  it 
would  be  an  easy  way  out  to  write  it,  because  then  I  could  put 
in  all  the  flowery  frills  and  not  lose  my  head.  But  the  minute 
the  letter  had  gone,  I  realized  what  a  cowardly  trick  it  was, 
and  also,  that  it  was  too  great  an  issue  to  be  decided  by  the 
cold  medium  of  United  States'  Mail." 

He  paused,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  My  heart  was  thump- 
ing obstreperously,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  hear  it  in 
the  sudden  silence ;  so  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  said  wildly : 
"Go  on,  Tom — oh,  go  on,  do!     It's  just  tvonderfttl!" 

"Bob,  darling — do  you  mean  that?"  he  cried,  seizing  both 
my  hands.  iVnd  there  was  that  horrid  postman  on  his  rounds 
again,  lingering  most  fondly  and  unduly  over  the  mail  box, 
gazing  with  a  smile  as  broad  as  the  daylight  that  was  shining 
over  us.     Ah,  well! 

"Some  proposal!"  I  objected  grumpily.  But  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  my  words.     In  fact,  he  kissed  me. 

"Dear,  you  have  a  frilly  proposal  in  that  held-up  letter!'* 
he  whispered. 

Since  the  tension  was  relieved,  that  postman  went  on  his 
way.  And  as  I  casually  glanced  across  the  street,  the  win- 
dows were  forsaken.  The  prospect  no  longer  interested  Lou 
and  Kitty  and  Peg  and  the  others. 


SKETCHES 


PRUNES 


MARTHA  TRITCH 


That  eminent  young  novelist,  Mr.  David  Hollister,  whose 
freckled  face  beams  forth  from  that  page  in  all  the  November 
magazines  on  which  the  McDonald  fall  publications  are  adver- 
tised, was  frankly  hiding.  Neither  messages  left  in  the  ear  of 
a  dignified,  responsible,  black  Sam,  nor  wavings  from  a  too, 
too,  neighboring  window,  nor  anxious  telephone  calls,  nor  des- 
perate, grubby  notes,  nor  touching  presents  of  a  sweet,  cunning 
little  caterpillar,  housed  in  a  shoe  box,  and  accompanied  by  an 
ample  supply  of  catnip  to  serve  it  as  nourishment  so  long  as  it 
should  remain  a  caterpillar — none  of  these  evidences  of  solici- 
tous interest  on  the  part  of  some  fair,  enamoured  lady  served 
to  fulfill  their  ends.     Hollister  continued  hidden. 

Nor  did  the  romantic  possibilities  of  the  situation  seem  to 
occur  to  him.  His  pulse  did  not  beat  a  fraction  more  rapidly, 
the  light  in  his  eyes  did  not  grow  a  bit  more  glancing,  at  the 
revelation  of  such  extravagant  interest.  He  was  bored — 
blase.  He  did  not  preen  himself,  twirl  his  mustache,  take  a 
somber  delight  in  the  shade  of  his  cravats.  He  had  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  dramatic  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play. 
Surely  even  reluctant  Adonis  hunted  his  boar  with  a  more  con- 
scious gallantry  after  Venus  set  her  young  affections  upon  him, 
and  even  hard-hearted  Phaon  enjoyed  his  dinner  all  the  more 
for  knowing  that,  stabbed  by  his  cruelty,  Sappho  was  dieting. 
Hollister  (unfeeling  oaf!)  merely  shut  himself  within  his 
room,  refusing,  with  an  impolite  groan,  any  alleviation  of  his 
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suffering  that  might  be  possible  through  the  comforting,  cheer- 
ing visits  of  a  ''delightful  female  friend/'  as  the  poem  says. 

However  it  was  a  small  m.atter  to  one  of  the  caliber  of  Miss 
Prudence  Gwyn  Lance  (sometimes  labeled  'Trunes"  by  a 
frank  family)  aged  tv/elve  years,  and  having  a  most  jealous, 
motherly  interest  in  Mr.  David  Hollister,  her  next-door 
neighbor,  that  the  object  of  her  attachment  did  not  long  to 
have  her  society  thrust  upon  him.  She  was  grieved  that  such 
things  should  be,  but  in  no  wise  hopelessly  cast  down.  Wlien 
one  device  for  attracting  his  attention  failed,  she  optimistic- 
ally tried  another.  If  pebbles,  catapulted  from  her  opened 
v.'indow  against  his  closed  one,  elicited  no  response,  she 
promptly  turned  her  ankle  on  his  doorstep,  and,  being  dis- 
covered by  Sam,  was  just  as  promptly  sent  home  in  mild  dis- 
grace. If  serenades  on  a  comb  proved  of  no  effect,  she  tried 
to  storm  her  hero's  citadel  by  way  of  trap  doors  and  the  roof. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  rebuffed  in  all  quarters,  she  at  last  took 
extreme  remedies  .... 

On  Thursdays,  Mrs.  Murphy  brought  home  the  Hollister- 
household  laundrJ^  If  she  arrived  too  early  in  the  morning 
for  the  somewhat  erratic  hours  of  that  household's  inmates,  as 
often  happened,  she  left  it  in  lonely  majesty  on  the  back  porch. 
Seeing  it  there  one  morning,  Prunes  had  an  idea — a  great  idea. 

She  lifted  up  the  top  layer  and  crawled  inside. 

An  unsupecting  Sam,  whose  only  thought  was  that  he'd 
"speak  to"  Mrs.  Murphy  if  she  didn't  send  a  less  lumpy  wash- 
ing home  next  time,  carried  the  basket  into  the  house  .... 
When  Prunes  began  to  heave  herself  loose,  preparatoiy  to 
emerging,  Sam  dropped  his  burden  and  wailed  a  long,  terrified 
wail.  By  the  time  that  Hollister  had  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, he  was  backed  up  against  the  farthest  wall,  his  eyes  roll- 
ing, while  Miss  Lance,  like  a  young,  thin,  female  Falstaff,  sat 
complacently  in  the  midst  of  the  jostled  contents  of  a  sub- 
stantial clothes  basket. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

Hollister  clutched  wildly  after  his  indignation  and  rigidly 
suppressed  his  grins.  It  never  did  to  let  Prunes  know  that 
you  thought  her  clever ;  she  was  too  much  of  the  same  opinion 
herself.     So  he  became  artistically  angry. 
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"Prunes  Lance !  Fm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you,  for  I'm  in  the  presence  of — at  least — the  daughter  of  a 
lady!  (biting  sarcasm)  But  I  have  my  thoughts! — and  one 
of  'em  is  that  you'd  better  fade  away  as  fast  as  you  can  man- 
age. That's  about  the  safest  thing  you  can  do."  His  voice 
dropped  suddenly  to  sorrow.  "I  thought  I  could  trust  you, 
Prunes.  When  I  told  you  that  I  had  to  get  this  novel  off  my 
hands ;  that  I  couldn't  be — er — entertained — even  by  you,  for 
a  week  or  two — I  expected  you  to  be  a  bit  sorry — rather  hoped 
you  might  be,  I'm  afraid — but  I  never  dreamed  of  this — this 
persecution,  at  your  hands !  I  thought,  at  least  Prunes  will 
understand — she  knows !  When  you  were  writing  about  John 
Clarence  Brown  and  Roselle  Rossetti,  did  I  treat  you  so? — I'm 
really  inquiring:  did  I? — No!"  He  worked  up  to  a  fine,  in- 
dignant climax. 

Prunes  merely  gazed  at  him  with  sweet,  surprised  sorrow 
and  daintily  lifted  a  foot  from  a  starched  shirt-front. 

"You  get  out  o'  my  wash.  Miss,  and  purty  quick!"  Sam 
threatened,  having  recovered  the  powers  of  speech  when  he 
found  the  basket  was  not  possessed  of  an  unknown  demon,  as 
he  had  feared,  but  of  an  all  too  familiar  one  with  whom  he  had 
already  had  enlightening  experience. 

"Come ! — Move — bestir  yourself — toddle  along — vamoose ! 
You've  got  your  conge — now  it  would  be  sweetly  tactful  of  you 
to  remove  yourself  from  Our  Awful  Presence." 

Prunes  wiggled  a  toe  doubtfully,  but  stayed  put. 

"Just  one  more  lit-tle  week."  Hollister  chajiged  his  tactics 
and  coaxed.  "Seven  days — you  know  how  quickly  they  go. — 
And  then — perhaps — if  you  have  been  what  is  technically 
known  in  Sunday  School  books  as  a  'good  girl'  (you  know)  — 
I  might  be  persuaded  to — What  would  you  like  best  to  do?" 

Greediness  lit  up  the  small  "peaked"  face  belonging  to  Miss 
Prudence. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  she  demanded,  suspiciously. 

"What !     And  I  a  man  of  my  word  ?" 

"Anything  at  all?" 

"Anything — at — all !"  rashly. 

She  wiggled  both  sets  of  toes — delightedly,  this  time.  The 
shirt  front  gave  a  sickening  crackle. 
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"Well,  then,  if  you  really,  truly  mean  it — I'd  like  best,  I 
think — to  have  a  cunnin'  little  monkey,  and  go  up  and  down 
the  streets  playing,  and  my  monkey  dancing,  and  people  look- 
ing at  us  and  giving  us  pennies,  and  things.  Oh,  it  would  be 
just  fascernating!  I'm  tired  of 'my  family;  they  don't  int'rust 
me  much  any  more.  And  I'm  sure  monkeys  are  quite  reasona- 
ble ;it  isn't  as  if  I  wanted  a  diamond  engagement  ring  or  a 
peach-blow  satin  dress — though  I  shouldn't  mind." 

Hollister,  who  knew  his  Prunes,  and  had  only  himself  to 
blame,  could  cheerfully  have  kicked  himself. 

"But — ,"  he  objected  strenuously. 

"Oh,  there  you  go  with  a  big,  big  'But' !"  she  wailed.  "Just 
like  all  grown-ups — they  never  keep  their  promises!  I'd  be 
ashamed — so  I  would — "  Gulps  and  sobs  tumbled  up  her  small 
throat. 

"Now  see  here.  Prunes,  it  isn't  like  you  to  be  unreasonable. 
Novelists  never  are,"  he  inserted  diplomatically,  but  untruth- 
fully; "they  Know  Life." 

''You  are,  and  you're  a  novelist!" 

Sam  was  grinning,  standing  delightfully  at  his  ease,  arms 
folded,  against  the  wall. 

"I'll  call  you,  Sam,  if  I  need  you,"  his  master  so  pointedly  re- 
marked that  Sam  was  forced  to  take  the  hint,  though  he  was 
enjoying  himself  hugely.  The  respect  of  one's  servants  must 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  that  is  difficult  to  accomplish 
in  the  presence  of  such  neat  repartee. 

"You  wouldn't  like  a  matinee?"  Hollister  insinuated  smooth- 
ly. 

No,  she  didn't  believe  she'd  care  for  it,  thank  you. 

Not  if  it  was  Cinderella  ? 

That  baby  thing! — scornfully. 

Or  Montgomery-and-Stone  ? 

She  thought  not. 

Or — or — the  Zoo  ? 

Prunes  simply  looked  at  him,  witheringly. 

"You  promised,"  she  remarked  concisely,  after  what  is 
known  in  books  as  "an  eloquent  silence." 

Hollister  felt  like  smacking  her. 
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''It's  time  for  you  to  be  off — as  I  think  I've  suggested  be- 
fore," he  said,  shortlj^     "Don't  be  a  ninny." 

For  the  first  time  since  her  arrival  Prunes  descended  from 
her  throne  of  sheets.  She  stood  on  the  solid  floor ;  she  rose  to 
a  really  majestic  height  in  her  indignation.  The  cruel  light  of 
the  woman  scorned  shone  in  her  blue  eye. 

"You  are  the  most  insultingest  man  I  have  ever  known,"  she 
flung  over  a  high-lifted  shoulder,  and  flounced  haughtily  out 
of  the  room. 

A  lonely,  undisturbed,  heavenly  week  went  by  for  Hollister. 
No  more  rings  at  the  doorbell,  showers  of  pebbles,  or  animated 
bundles  of  laundry  fell  to  his  lot.  He  felt  mildly  remorseful 
at  having  been  such  an  ogre  to  his  dear  friend.  Prunes,  but, 
fond  of  her  as  he  usually  was,  he  had  to  admit  that  she  was,  on 
occasion  ....  an  unmistakable  pest,  and  that  this  had  been 
such  an  occasion  ...  He  wondered  what  overtures  he  ought 
to  make  .  .  .  Were  the  poor  kid's  feelings  really  hurt  ? 

He  wasn't  long  left  in  agonizing  suspense.  A  letter  came  to 
him  in  the  mail,  a  letter  whose  very  black,  round-charactered 
superscription  was  already  painfully  familiar.  Hollister 
pounced  upon  it  with  an  almost  lover-like  impetuosity. 

"Dear  Mr.  Hollister:" — it  began. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind.  Monkeys  are  nice,  but  mother 
says  they  sometimes  bite  one  in  the  ear,  which  would  be  useful 
for  old-fashioned  ear-rings,  the  new  ones  screw  on,  but  pain- 
ful. I've  thought  it  all  over,  and  I've  decided  that  I  would 
just  as  soon  compromise.  I  know  how  to  spell  that  because  I 
have  just  had  the  Missouri  one  in  school.  And  have  a  tennis 
racket  instead.  13  ^  oz.  Spalding,  like  Tommy's.  I  know  you 
will  feel  I  deserve  it,  for  haven't  I  been  good  though  this  last 
week.  Don't  forget.  I  will  take  it  as  soon  as  you  can  pick  it 
out,  because  I  intend  to  practise  up  this  winter  in  the  nursery. 
And  a  ball.     . 

Yours  truly, 

Guinevere  Gwyn  Lance. 

P.  S.  "I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Sam.  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to,  really.  He  told  James  about  my  mussing  up  his  old 
laundry,  which  I  just  did  a  teeny  bit,  maybe,  and  James  told 
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Maggie,  and  Maggie  was  mean  enough  to  tell  mother.  I  was 
very  provoked.  So  was  mother,  and  I  have  been  in  Disgrace 
all  this  week.  I  really  think  you  ought  to  speak  to  Sam.  IVe 
been  locked  in  my  room  most  of  the  time,  and  it  hasn't  been 
at  all  pleasant.  I  think  my  health  has  suffered,  wouldn't  you 
think  so?  That's  why  I  have  not  been  over.  I  hope  you 
didn't  think  I  was  mad.  Only  for  a  while.  White  strings, 
you  know,  and  maybe  two  balls.  Mother  says  I  can  come  over 
when  you  invite  me,  so  why  don't  you  ?" 

Hollister  crunched  his  head  despairingly  between  his  two 
hands. 

"Well— that's — a — thought!"  he  murmured. 


^^ENIE,  MEENIE,  MINIE,  MO" 

DOXXA  AUGUSTA   COUCH 

"I  love  ye,  ye  wee  babe  a-lyin' 
Doon  o'  th*  puff  on  yer  back, 
Yer  fat  leetle  legs  i'  th'  air  a-flyin' 
An'  suckin'  yer  thumb  wi'  a  smack." 

"Begorra,  did  yez  iver  see 

A  han'somer  booncin'  babe  thin  he? 

Looks  jist  loike  hez  mither,  an'  yit  oy  think 

There's  a  mite  o'  hez  fayther  i'  th'  little  mink." 

"Sho  now,  go  to  sleep,  ma  honey, 
Clos'  dem  little  eyes  ob  brown. 
Mammy  lubs  her  darlin'  honey — 
Bestest  chil'  in  dis  here  town." 

"Smile,  little  son,  and  show  your  three 
Fine  teeth  to  Mrs.  Munn. 
She  has  a  daughter  just  your  age 
Who  boasts  of  only  ojieV 


SUMMER  LOVE 

MARGERY   SWETT 

Emerged  from  the  cool  dim  depths  below, 
The  cycle  of  life  completing, 
Over  the  sunny  pond  they  go, 
Darting,  shimmering,  to  and  fro, 
Soft-winged,  reckless  as  if  they  know 
That  their  one  bright  day  is  fleeting. 

Damsel  fly  is  scarfed  in  green. 

Blue-green  and  violet, 

— As  delicate  as  a  faerie  queen, 

The  cob-webs  veil  and  soft  mists  screen. 

Who  dances  where  the  sun  has  set, 

And  savage  Dragon  fly  is  bold 

To  flash  his  armored  sides  of  gold, 

And  fly  on  outstretched  wings, 

— A  monster  of  the  sun-warmed  air, 

With  mammoth  eyes  and  jaws  to  scare 

Frail-bodied  flying  things. 

And  thus  they  drone,  and  breed,  and  fly 

Beneath  a  glaring,  blue-dome  sky. 

Approaching  Death  with  scorning. 

But  graceful  May-fly's  not  so  gay, 

She  knows  she  lives  but  for  a  day. 

And  revels — but  in  mourning! 

Months  in  the  cool  green  pond  below 
Prepared  them  for  this  paradise. 
0  gay  ones,  spend  life  well,  for  know 
A  day  of  heaven  cannot  come  twice. 
Dearest,  if  we  could,  for  one  day 
Death's  eternity  escaping, 
Come  back  to  live  life  in  the  way 
We  loved  when  youth  our  lives  was  shaping, 
We  should  be  wiser,  dear,  and  come 
Not  in  the  passion  of  late  June, 
But  rather  when  the  brooks  long  dumb 
Tinkle  the  promise  of  a  tune. 
Loving  the  little  signs  of  Love, 
Loving  the  little  sounds  of  Spring, 
Knowing  the  promise  of  the  bud 
Is  sweeter  than  its  blossoming. 
202 


THE  FOOL 

DOROTHY  ROMANS 

When  Stephen  was  a  little  boy  and  had  to  do  as  his  family 
told  him,  he  had  a  secret  of  his  own  which  he  told  to  a  large 
green  frog  who  sat  on  a  stone  in  the  apple  orchard  and  rolled 
his  eyes  at  the  darning  needles.  Stephen  wanted  the  evening 
star.  That  was  his  secret.  When  he  grew  a  little  older,  he 
still  wanted  it,  but  the  frog  was  the  only  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it ;  because  when  you  become  a  youth,  you  are  ex- 
pected sooner  or  later  to  fall  in  love,  to  write  verses  to  the 
"golden  girl",  and  to  take  to  standing  in  the  lane,  gazing  up  at 
her  window,  which  usually  turns  out  to  be  the  cook's.  You 
are  never  expected  to  want  a  star. 

When  Stephen  grew  to  be  a  man  and  his  parents  said  that 
he  might  now  be  permitted  to  earn  his  own  living,  Stephen 
decided  that  was  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  do.  So,  instead, 
he  started  out  to  find  a  mountain  which  w^as  tall  enough  so  that 
if  he  stood  on  the  top-most  point  of  it,  he  could  reach  out  his 
hand  and  take  the  star  from  the  sky.  Where  he  would  keep 
the  star.  It  was  to  go  into  his  pocket  where  he  could  hold  it, 
when  people  debated  and  grew  hot  about  the  collar  over  Greek 
verbs,  as  some  people  do. 

His  family  did  not  approve  of  his  wishing  to  look  for  the 
star,  because  his  father  wanted  him  to  follow  the  ancestral 
calling  of  being  a  green  grocer;  although  he  admitted  that 
Stephen  was  a  poor  hand  at  tying  up  the  butter.  Then  Mary, 
who  was  a  girl,  felt  that  if  Stephen  would  only  stay,  so  that 
she  might  talk  to  him  a  while,  he  might  marry  her.  But 
Stephen  did  not  become  a  green  grocer,  nor  did  he  listen  to 
Mary. 

Early  one  morning,  he  left  the  village  by  way  of  his  window, 
the  bough  of  an  apple  tree,  and  the  king's  highway.  The  only 
living  creature  who  saw  Stephen  go  was  the  fat  frog  who 
boomed   a  sleepy   God-speed    and  then   went  and  popped  his 
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eyes  at  the  dragon  flies.  He  had  his  thoughts  about  Stephen, 
but  being  of  a  reticent  disposition  he  kept  them  to  himself. 

Stephen  v/alked  always  in  the  hills.  He  liked  to  turn  and 
look  down  in  the  valleys,  at  the  redroofed  houses,  the  fields 
with  cloud  shadows  slipping  over  them,  and  the  thin  rivers 
wandering  in  and  out  with  bridges  over  them,  and  busy  people 
on  the  -^ridges.  But  although  he  kept  to  the  high  grounds,  the 
star  seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 

At  last  Stephen  came  to  a  place  called  Mulberry  Hill.  To 
Stephen  who  was  not  a  travelled  man  it  was  quite  a  huge  hill. 
His  heart  beat  faster,  for  perhaps,  thought  he,  when  he 
reached  the  top  the  star  would  be  his.  The  sky  was  lemon- 
green  behind  the  black  firs  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The. birds 
were  singing  sleepily  and  rustling  about  among  the  trees.  The 
summer  dusk  smelt  of  flowers.  Up  where  the  sky  was  purple- 
blue,  of  great  loveliness,  the  evening  star  shone  golden.  When 
Stephen  reached  the  top,  he  tried  to  touch  the  star  but  it  was 
no  use.  It  was  still  very  far  away.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands  in  agony  and  flung  himself  down  in  the  grass,  which 
was  sweet  with  fern  and  wintergreen  berry  leaves. 

Then  he  heard  a  thudding  sound.  He  looked  up.  Some 
fauns  were  chasing  fire-flies  up  the  hillside.  They  leaped  in 
the  air  after  the  tiny  insects  which  were  now  aglow,  now  out 
and  now  aglow  again.  A  faun  who  had  caught  one  of  the 
fire-flies  lay  down  on  the  ground  beside  Stephen.  He  stared 
into  his  cupped  hands  at  the  fire-fly.  He  grew  tired  of  this 
after  a  while  and  looked  at  Stephen. 

''What  are  you  doing  up  here?''  said  the  faun. 

''Well,"  said  Stephen,  making  his  position  less  tragic,  for 
after  all,  there  were  other  hills,  "I  am  trying  to  find  a  hill  high 
enough,  so  that  by  standing  on  my  tip-toes,  I  can  pull  the 
evening  star  out  of  the  sky." 

The  faun  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  he  rolled  over 
on  the  ground  and  laughed.  He  butted  his  little  horns  into 
the  earth  and  kicked  his  heels  up  and  down. 

"You  are  a  big  silly,"  said  the  faun,  "wanting  a  star  which 
you  never  will  get  when  there  are  all  the  fire-flies  you  could 
ask  for  and  more  besides;  and  if  anything  they  are  brighter 
than  stars." 
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Now  the  night  was  brilliant  with  the  fire-flies.  They  kept 
v/inging"  up  from  a  lake  which  glimmered  at  the  foot  of  Mul- 
berry Hill.  They  brushed  past  Stephen,  and  one  came  so 
close  to  his  face  that  it  blinded  him.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  star  had  come  down  to  him.  The  faun  laughed 
mockingly ;  and  Stephen,  his  arm  across  his  face,  ran  through 
the  mist  of  fire-flies  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  was 
only  the  cool  deepness  of  the  pine  forest. 

Once  there,  he  looked  back.  The  fire-flies  were  tiny.  They 
seemd  only  pretty  now  and  frail  as  rush-lights  in  a  wind.  The 
evening  star  glowed  steadily,  and  with  royal  dignity  up  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  sky. 

Many  years  went  by.  A  younger  brother  of  Stephen's  be- 
came that  family  institution — a  grandfather.  He  spent  his 
days  by  the  fire  with  a  shawl  around  his  shoulders.  In  the 
evening  after  he  had  finished  his  bowl  of  pobs*,  he  told  stories 
about  his  youth  when  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  green  grocer. 
It  was  extremely  exciting,  and  the  family  listened  with  round 
eyes.  As  for  Stephen,  the  family  spoke  of  him  as  the  Fool  and 
were  certain  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  their  name.  For, 
although  old  age  was  upon  him,  and  his  hair  was  white  and  not 
thick  enough  to  keep  his  head  warm,  he  was  still  searching  for 
a  mountain  which  was  so  tall  that  if  he  stood  upon  the  top- 
most point  of  it,  he  could  reach  out  his  hand  and,  taking  the 
evening  star  from  the  sky,  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

*  Bread  and  Milk. 
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THE  CLEVEREST  GIRL  IN  COLLEGE 

HILDA  MARTHENA  NEUKOM 

Commencement  was  over.  Two  hundred  and  nine  girls  were 
going  out  into  the  world  after  four  college  years  together. 

In  fact  it  was  the  night  of  Commencement  Day  and  already 
many  of  the  graduates  were  miles  away  from  the  little  town 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  Among  those  who  were  still  rushing 
about  and  bidding  farewells  were  the  six  girls  around  whom 
this  story  centers. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  Cleverite  farewell  dinner.  The 
Cleverite  Club  began  Freshman  year  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  upperclassmen  of  one  of  the  large  dormitories 
had  announced  a  ''stunt  night"  as  an  entertainment  for  the 
Freshmen.  Each  Freshman  in  the  house  did  the  cleverest 
stunt  she  knew  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  decide  upon  the 
winner  of  the  contest ;  but  six  girls  had  proved  themselves  so 
decidedly  clever  that  the  committee  found  itself  in  the  em- 
barrassing situation  of  hunting  up  five  extra  prizes  at  the  last 
minute.     And  so  the  Cleverite  Club  was  formed. 

The  college  clock  struck  eight  as  Edith  opened  the  door  of 
''Jasper  Inn."  The  other  five  girls  were  there  and  soon  they 
were  seated  at  their  farewell  dinner.  They  stayed  until  mid- 
night, and  there  were  many  tears  when  the  little  party  broke 
up  for  who  could  tell  when  they  would  all  be  together  again? 

"And  think  of  all  that  happens  in  a  short  time,  too,"  sug- 
gested Virginia. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  we  shall  all  probably  be  married  before 
we  meet  again  ?"  laughed  Marian. 
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And  that  was  precisely  what  she  did  mean,  for  although 
they  had  talked  most  of  the  evening  of  their  ambitions  and 
careers,  each  girl  down  m  her  heart  supposed  she  would  be 
married  before  many  years  went  by.  That  is,  all  except 
Janet — of  course  she  would  never  be  married.  Janet  never 
said  so  herself  but  it  was  taken  for  granted.  She  wasn't  the 
marrying  kind  and  boys  alway  liked  her  in  just  a  good 
brotherly  sort  of  way.  She  didn't  seem  quite  so  clever  as  the 
other  girls — it  was  almost  a  mistake  that  Janet  was  in  the 
club. 

At  last  Phyllis  took  out  their  good  times  book  and  on  the 
last  page  each  girl  signed  her  name.  Solemnly  each  promised 
that  six  years  from  that  very  night  she  would  come  back  to 
^'Jasper  Inn"  at  eight  o'clock  for  their  first  reunion.  ''Noth- 
ing will  keep  you  from  coming?"  asked  Phyllis  of  everyone  in 
turn,  and  everyone  promised. 

For  two  years  after  their  parting  the  letters  fairly  flew. 
Then  they  became  fewer  and  farther  between  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  not  a  Cleverite  could  have  told  where  an- 
other Cleverite  was.  Someone  heard  that  Janet  had  settled 
abroad.  It  was  rumored  that  Edith  had  taken  up  social  settle- 
ment work,  Edith  the  frivolous !  Strange  things  happen,  but 
strangest  of  all  there  were  no  wedding  invitations  floating 
about  nor  any  urgent  requests  for  bridesmaids.  Perhaps 
those  exceedingly  charming  and  clever  girls  were  realizing 
their  lofty  ambitions  in  life. 

The  sixth  year  came  'round  and  soon  it  was  the  twenty- 
third  of  June.  Marian  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  little  tea- 
room at  quarter  of  eight.  Edith  came  next  and  then  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  eight  o'clock  everyone  was  there  except  Janet. 

How  different  the  girls  seemed !  They  tried  so  hard  to  act 
naturally  but  the  situation  was  becoming  embarrassing.  Re- 
unions are  likely  to  be  difficult,  but  the  ever  resourceful  Edith 
came  to  the  rescue. 

''Is  anyone  married?"  she  asked.  There  was -a  painful 
silence. 

''All  right  then,"  we  will  each  tell  about  our  first  'heart 
affair'  after  leaving  college." 
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"Ah,"  said  Helen,  "perhaps  it  is  better  Janet  is  not  here — 
she  probably  has  never  had  an  affair." 

"No,  poor  girl,  and  it  is  too  bad,  too.  You  know  the  last  I 
heard  of  her  she  had  gone  abroad  for  her  health — perhaps — " 

"Come,  let  us  tell  our  stories." 

Life  Came  back  to  the  Cleverites,  and  soon  they  were  the 
same  jolly  crowd  of  six  years  before. 

"Well,"  began  Helen,  "two  years  ago  I  met  my  fate.  Hap- 
pened on  a  camping  trip  in  Yellowstone  Park.  We  were  to- 
gether for  ten  days  and  I  felt  sure  that  we  would  leave  the 
Park  engaged  but  we  didn't,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
That  is  really  the  only  time  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to  get  mar- 
ried.    Tell  us  yours,  Edith." 

"Not  much  to  tell,"  laughed  Edith.  "Billy  is  still  trying  to 
persuade  me  to  give  up  my  silly  ideas,  as  he  calls  them,  and 
marry  him.  You  see  I've  taken  up  social  settlement  work." 
She  paused  and  everyone  stifled  a  laugh. 

"But  almost  three  years  ago,"  she  continued,  "I  worked  for 
a  whole  summer  with  a  man  who  was  doing  charity  work 
among  the  poor.  He  was  a  professional  man.  He  was  so 
great  and  good  that  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  never  seemed 
to  care  for  me,  but  I  supposed  he  would  some  day.  But  he 
didn't  and  suddenly  he  left  the  city  and — well,  I  can  never 
marry  Billy  after  knowing  him." 

"Guess  it  is  my  turn,"  began  matter-of-fact  Marian.  "I 
have  a  sad  story,  too.  My  brother  brought  home  a  college 
chum,  a  Harvard  medical  man,  one  to  fill  in  at  one  of  our  house 
parties,  and  I  simply  fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  I  was  used  to 
getting  an>i;hing  I  wanted  but  I  failed  that  time.  He  liked 
me,  I'm  sure,  but  brother  said  he  had  a  career  ahead  of  him 
and  couldn't  settle  down  yet.  I  thought  maybe  he  would  come 
back  some  day  but  I  have  waited  for  several  years  and  haven't 
laid  eyes  on  him." 

"My  story  is  just  thrilling,  girls,"  began  Phyllis,  "just  like 
the  kind  you  read  about  m  novels.  Two  years  ago  Mother  and 
Father  and  Brother  and  I  went  abroad.  I  had  one  of  those  sea 
voyage  romances.  Met  him  the  first  day  out  and  we  walked 
the  deck  together,  we  danced,  we  read  aloud,  and  we — I  mean 
/  completely  lost  my  heart.     I  thought  he  had,  too,  but  the  last 
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night  when  we  walked  later  than  usual,  he  told  me  how  great- 
ly he  had  enjoyed  my  companionship  and  how  he  hoped  we 
would  meet  again  some  time.  I  dropped  from  my  dreams 
with  a  thud.  He  was  a  sensible  fellow,  too,  and  I  often  won- 
der if  he  is  married.  He  will  choose  a  fine  girl  some  day,  I 
know." 

"I  have  often  felt  the  same  way  about  Mr.  Cour — but  I 
won't  mention  his  name."  Virginia  was  speaking  now. 
"Like  you,  Phyllis,  I  have  often  wondered  whom  he  married. 
She  would  have  to  be  charming  and  clever  and — well  all  that 
is  wonderful  for  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great  man." 

"I  should  guess  that  you  have  had  a  recent  affair,"  said 
Edith,  with  a  wink  at  Marian. 

''Oh,  no,  it  has  been  almost  two  years  now  since  I  was 
operated  on  in  Berlin  for  appendicitis.  A  young  surgeon  per- 
formed the  operation.  Father  was  interested  in  him  and  we 
met  him  socially  many  times  after  my  operation.  I  admired 
him  veiy  much.  It  wasn't  an  'affair' — only  my  nearest  ap- 
proach to  one." 

The  last  confession  was  made  and  the  girls  sat  before  the 
open  fire-place  in  silence.  The  flames  pictured  a  different  story 
for  each  girl. 

Then  Edith  with  her  unconquerable  high  spirits  spoke  up: 
"Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  have  all  been  snubbed  when  it 
comes  to  men,  and  we,  the  cleverest  girls  of  our  class — and 
Janet,  of  course." 

Again  they  were  quiet.  Just  as  the  clock  was  striking  eight- 
thirty  the  door  of  the  Inn  opened  and  a  radiant-faced  girl  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  a  big,  handsome,  broad-shouldered  man. 
The  girl  rushed  up  to  the  little  group  around  the  fire-place, 
and  then  stopped  when  they  did  not  seem  to  recognize  her. 

Phyllis  was  the  first  to  cry  out: — "Where  did  you  come 
from?     How  well  you  look!     Janet  Mercer." 

"Please  pardon  our  late  arrival,  we  just  came  from  Ger- 
many. Of  course  I  look  well  for  I  have  the  world's  greatest 
coming  physician  to  care  for  me,  and  my  name  isn't  Janet 
Mercer.     Girls,  meet  my  husband.  Dr.  Courtney." 

Five  clever  girls  gave  startling  gasps,  exchanged  guilty 
glances,  and  murmured  to  themselves : — "Bob  Courtney." 


SERMON  OF  THE  CYNIC 

DOROTHY  PRATT 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  life  might  well  be  compared  to 
the  Northampton  weather.  It  changes  at  most  unexpected 
moments.  All  seems  to  be  going  smoothly.  You  have  confi- 
dence in  yourself  and  all  the  world.  Then  some  morning  you 
wake  up  with  a  headache,  resulting  from  the  light-cut  of  the 
night  before.  It  is  raining  and  you  had  planned  to  play  ten- 
nis. All  your  white  skirts  are  in  the  wash.  Your  new  waist 
is  dirty.  Your — shall  I  say  "crush"?  next  to  whom  you  are 
sitting  at  the  table,  does  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  The 
coffee  is  muddy.  A  sheaf  of  bills  comes  in  the  morning  mail. 
Then  it  is  that  that  other  self,  which  you  have  tried  so  hard  to 
leave  behind,  pops  out  like  an  ugly  little  jack-in-the-box  when 
the  spring  is  released. 

You  see  yourself  then  not  as  the  bustling,  busy  personage, 
with  batting  dates,  committee  meetings,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  that  are  characteristic  of  an  important  col- 
lege celebrity.  Somehow  those  bills  amount  to  a  far  larger 
total  than  you  possibly  could  have  imagined.  You  realize 
then  how  extravagant  you  have  been;  nay  more  than  that, 
forgetful  of  the  one  at  home  who  constantly  deprives  himself 
and  works  to  keep  you  at  college. 

You  reply  sarcastically  to  the  girl  with  the  pimples  and 
mussy  waist  to  whom  you  had  firmly  resolved  to  be  affable. 
Somehow  everyone  is  too  busy  to  walk  with  you  or  to  sympa- 
thize with  you  in  your  despondency.  The  pride  which  you 
had  felt  on  being  elected  to  Press  Board  becomes  as  a  toy 
balloon  with  a  pin  stuck  in  it,  as  you  sit  in  the  "libe"  and  watch 
the  tall  straight  girl  across  from  you.  She  is  immaculate  in  a 
pretty,  freshly  starched  white  waist  with  a  ruffly  collar  like 
the  one  you  have  always  wanted.  Her  hair  is  neatly  confined 
in  a  hair  net.  She  wears  an  "S"  sweater.  That  awe-inspir- 
ing circlet  of  gold,  distinguishing  a  member  of  the  Council,  a 
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Phi  Kappa  Psi  pin,  the  insignia  of  the  French  Club,  and  the 
Monthlj^  quill  are  in  plain  sight  upon  her  waist,  the  waist  you 
envied.  She  is  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  Senior  presi- 
dent, and  they  walk  out  arm  in  arm,  greeted  almost  as  equals 
by  President  Burton,  in  the  hall. 

You  rouse  yourself  with  a  sigh  and  wend  your  weary  way  to 
'Tsj^ch"  and  English,  conscious  of  unprepared  lessons  because 
you  played  bridge  the  night  before.  The  scathing  remarks  of 
your  English  professor  remove  your  last  shred  of  self-respect. 

Even  as  you  curl  up  on  your  cot — and  how  you  long  for  the 
wide  soft  bed  in  your  room  at  home — after  supper  at  nijght, 
without  turning  on  the  light,  you  decide  that  you  are  still  the 
same  self  that  came  to  college.  You  thought  you  had  de- 
veloped so. 

Stop  I  A  gleam  of  light  breaks  through  the  clouds.  A  box 
of  "eats"  arrives  from  home  I 


DREAMS 

MARY  NEWBURY  DIXON 

A  dream  is  one  of  the  most  boring  things  in  the  world.  If 
I  were  to  go  mad,  dreams  would  be  what  drove  me  to  it.  Even 
if  I  escape  them  in  my  sleep  I  am  sure  to  have  one  for  break- 
fast. Someone  invariably  begins,  "I  had  the  funniest  dream 
last  night."  Then  follows  a  long  narrative  of  no  interest  to 
me,  but  of  great  interest  to  her  who  has  dreamed  it,  for  she 
of  course  is  the  heroine.  Sometimes  it  is,  *'Yes,  I  dreamt 
about  you  last  night,  my  dear" ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  narrator  has  given  up  her  place  as  the  principal  actress. 
Neither  does  it  imply  that  the  "you"  mentioned  is  I.  It 
rarely  is. 

Breakfast  is  followed  by  more  dreams.  You  go  to  chapel 
with  a  girl  who  tells  you  how  she  dreamt  that  the  President 
congratulated  her  upon  she  couldn't  remember  what  and  it 
made  her  feel  almost  intimate  as  she  looked  at  him.  "I  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  a  dream,  it  was  so  vivid,"  she  says. 
Psych  Class  always  has  its  dreams.     They  are  used  to  illus- 
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trate  everything  from  the  stream  of  consciousness  to  repro- 
ductive imagination,  the  will  and  the  self,  physical,  spiritual, 
and  social.  I  maintain  that,  in  consideration  of  this  social 
self  and  its  contact  with  other  social  selves,  the  dream  should 
be  the  "something  that  is  lacking  in  the  picture."  The  true 
artist  would  leave  it  out. 

It  is  a  narrative  element  prohibiting  conversation  and  in- 
tercourse, and  takes  up  time  that  should  be  spent  in  discus- 
sions of  the  war.  The  most  annoying  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  enter  the  conversation  at  a  point  like  this :  "And  then  she 
came  up  to  me  with  a  bewitching  smile  and  told  me  that  she 
had  given  me  an  A  on  my  English  C."  I  wake  up,  gasp,  and 
demand,  "Who  was  it?  Who  got  an  A?"  only  to  find  that  it 
is  all  a  dream.  The  principal  objection  I  find  is  that  in  the 
opinion  of  other  members  of  the  magic  circle  represented  by 
the  college  dining  table,  "One  good  dream  deserves  another." 
During  the  recital  all  around  sit  upon  the  edges  of  their 
chairs  waiting  impatiently  for  the  end  when  they  will  be  able 
to  insert  their  own  peculiar  experiences  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Land  of  Dreams.  And  the  only  thing  to  do  in  a  case 
like  that  is  to  throw  principle  to  the  winds  and  do  what  every- 
one does :  tell  a  dream  of  your  own. 


WINGED  THOUGHTS 

ELSIE  GARRETSON  FINCH 

Sleepless  in  the  dark  I  lie 
As  the  hours  of  night  toll  by; 
Soulless,  unformed  thoughts  I  find 
In  the  corners  of  my  mind: 
When  I  wake,  alas,  my  pen 
Cannot  call  them  back  again. 


REVIEWS 


Perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  we  haven't  a  war  to  wake 
us  up  as  the  great  war  awakened  Mr.  Britling,  and  that  was  a 
very  rude  awakening  indeed.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  no  method  but  this  to  bring  us  to  our  senses,  by  no  means 
let  us  stay  asleep.  In  ''Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through," 
Mr.  Wells  has  given  us  an  excellent  psychological  study  of  the 
Englishman.  It  is  the  story  of  the  awakening  of  a  human  soul 
to  the  larger  realities  of  life  outside  of  his  own  pett}^  sphere. 
There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  picture  of  "Matching's 
Easy"  before  the  war,  and  the  terrible  emptiness,  the  mechani- 
cal and  meaningless  going  through  with  the  forms  of  living 
after  the  falling  of  the  shadow. 

Mr.  Britling's  easy  beliefs  and  comfortable  ideas  crumble 
about  him  one  by  one.  The  very  outbreak  of  the  war  is  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  him.  When  he  sees  the  inability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  situation,  his  preconceived  notions  re- 
ceive a  shock,  and  his  faith  in  the  "divinely  instituted"  govern- 
ment is  shaken.  Then  his  son,  shy,  silent  Hugh,  the  scientist 
and  the  dreamer,  leaves  for  the  front,  and  through  his  letters 
from  the  trenches  Mr.  Britling  learns  to  know  his  son  as 
never  before.  These  letters  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
there,  and  make  us  realize  that  we  who  sit  comfortably  at  home 
and  read  the  newspapers,  have  no  idea  of  what  war  really 
means.  The  horrible  physical  suffering,  the  acts  of  devotion, 
of  heroism,  of  cowardice  the  mental  agony  of  those  who  wait 
at  home,  perhaps  even  harder  to  endure,  are  empty  words  and 
phrases  to  us.  Because  we  have  given  a  few  paltry  dollars  we 
think  our  duty  done,  and  well  done. 
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Although  the  crowning  blow  for  Mr.  Britling  is  his  son's 
death,  nevertheless  it  is  almost  a  relief  when  the  news,  always 
feared,  always  expected,  at  last  comes  to  end  the  suspense. 
Then  Mr.  Britling  takes  stock,  as  it  were,  of  himself  and  his 
shattered  ideals,  and,  in  the  terrible  hours  that  follow,  he  dis- 
covers God,  which  nearly  proves  too  much  for  him. 

The  other  characters  are  cleverly  and  sympathetically 
drawn,  although  they  are  all  more  or  less  subordinated  to  the 
whimsically  masterful  and  dominating  Mr.  Britling.  Perhaps 
we  wonder  mildly,  when  we  have  closed  the  book,  what  ac- 
tually happened  to  Mr.  Direck's  friend  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
wish  that  Mr.  Britling  had  let  him  end  the  story.  Cicely  Cor- 
ner and  her  sister  Letty  whose  anguish,  after  the  news  of 
Teddy's  supposed  death  we  share,  are  well  painted,  as  is  Herr 
Heinrich,  the  pathetic  little  German  tutor  with  his  passion  for 
indexing  and  Esperanto. 

In  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through"  we  have  a  powerful  and 
well  written  story,  holding  the  interest  to  the  end,  and  by 
which  we  should  do  well  to  take  example  before  it  is  too  late. 

c.  c.  w. 

'The  Worn  Doorstep"  by  Margaret  Sherwood  has  for  its 
hero  a  gallant  soldier  who  went  to  the  front  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  We  learn  almost  at  once  that  he  has  fallen  in  the 
first  rush  of  battle — has  had  *'a  chance  to  die  for  his  faith," 
"has  had  his  hour  of  glory,  his  great  hour  of  death." 

The  book  is  a  series  of  letters  written  him  by  the  woman 
who  was  to  have  been  his  wife.  She  knows  that  he  is  dead 
"yet  it  eases  her  mind  to  write"  "You  know  without  telling 
as  you  must  know  all  I  am  writing  before  I  make  the  letters 
yet"  etc.  She  believes  love  outlasts  death,  "Yet  even  in  that 
flash  I  knew  that  no  mere  human  contact  could  ever  bring  you 
so  close  as  you  are  now  to  me.  Separated  by  walls  of  mere 
flesh  and  bone,  there  could  no  longer  be  the  entire  oneness  of 
soul  with  soul.  You  beloved  are  forever  too  near  to  touch. 
What  death  may  be  I  know  not  but  it  is  something  far  differ- 
ent from  what  we  mortals  think." 

She  finds  their  cottage,  his  and  hers,  on  the  edge  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  village.  There  is  a  brick  front  walk,  and  a  garden,  a  river 
at  the  back,  with  a  shaggy  pony  just  across,  and  wisteria 
clambering  over  the  porch.  She  determines  to  make  it  a 
home — "a  wee  home  in  a  warring  universe,  not  a  Home  with 
a  large  H,  but  a  little  home  with  a  dog  and  a  cat  and  a  singing 
tea-kettle."  The  little  red  house  is  "to  lend  itself  once  more 
to  human  need." 

The  rest  of  the  book  tells  of  ''birth  and  death  and  marriage 
and  hours  of  common  life",  all  of  which  take  place  in  this 
same  cottage.  The  heroine — it  seems  vulgar  to  use  the  com- 
mon parlance  when  one  speaks  of  this  book — welcomes  many 
and  varied  wanderers  to  cross  the  worn  doorstep — a  Scotch 
woman  with  a  baby  which  she  sings  "asleep  most  enchanting- 
ly  with  an  old  north  country  song" ;  a  tiny  kitchen,  the  Atom ; 
a  Belgian  girl,  with  a  lover  who  appears  and  a  merry  wedding 
follows ;  other  Belgian  refugees,  Peter  and  Madge,  all  call  the 
little  red  house  home,  for  a  space,  at  least. 

Miss  Sherwood  has  quite  outdone  herself,  and  anyone  who 
has  thought  of  her,  hitherto,  as  a  little  remote  and  untouched 
by  present  problems  and  conditions — will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  of  Miss  Sherwood  herself  there  is  in  "The  Worn 
Doorstep." 

The  book  has  a  most  exquisite  quality.  The  style  is  simple, 
direct,  flowing.  There  is  quiet,  keen  humor;  a  determina- 
tion to  exalt  realities  and  slough  off  externals,  a  sense  of  the 
consecration  which  is  every  where  in  Europe  to-day  and  there 
is  unmeasured  admiration  of  English  ideals  and  principles. 

I.  H.  P. 

"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  price  $1.60.  Courtesy  of  McMillan 
«S:  Co. 


EDITORIAL 


It  is  matter  for  the  weary  editor,  brooding  over  the  wrongs 
of  this,  our  College  World,  and  seeking  to  right  them  with  the 
editorial  pen,  to  consider  the  efforts  of  others  like  herself, 
and  profit  by  their  attacks  upon  the  problem.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  her  to  consult  the  "Purple  Cow".  This 
Cow  ruminates  indeed,  she  watches  the  manoeuvers  about  her, 
and  of  late  has  been  making  observations  upon  Midyears. 
''Examinations",  she  announces,  ''are  too  long,  they  should 
either  be  shorter  or  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  each." 
This  conclusion,  we  must  own,  is  attractive,  but  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  it,  the  Cow  that  could  dare  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions should  be  a  sturdy  beast.  As  for  any  advice  of  ours,  we 
consider  it  better,  at  present,  to  bestow  it  upon  the  student 
body. 

We  are  practical.  Why  admonish  people  to  "do  their  work 
every  day",  when  we  know  that  there  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  certain  percentage  that  works  by  fits  and 
starts?  There  is  always  the  person  who  drones  through  the 
semester,  to  revive  only  a  week  before  examinations,  and  to 
start  in  "house-cleaning  her  brain".  Some  geniuses,  we  are 
told,  produce  their  best  work  under  pressure.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  subject  that  we  would  touch  upon;  and  no  doubt 
we  are  prompted  by  self-interest,  we  feel  in  fact  that  this  mat- 
ter lies  within  our  realm.  We  wish  that  you  would  not  allow 
your  pens  to  grow  rusty  with  disuse  during  the  long  semester. 
You  write  themes,  some  of  you;  and  they  are  good  themes, 
some  of  them.  You  must,  on  the  other  hand,  know  that  we  go 
to  press  "once  a  month",  as  the  song  goes.  Now  it  would  be 
perfectly  simple  for  us  to  wait  a  few  months,  and  then  to  pro- 
duce a  volume,  or  at  examination  times  a  five-foot  shelf.     The 
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awkwardness  is  quite  clear  to  you,  perhaps.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion to  enlarge  upon  the  theme.  Your  explanations  are 
familiar  to  us.  You  enjoy  leaving  your  thirty  hours  until  the 
last  crowded  days  before  examinations.  You  are  then  on  your 
mettle;  if  all  else  fails,  you  can  begin  your  belated  paper  by 
saying : 

"Thirty  hours  of  thirt  to  do.  I  sit  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand. 
A  sign  on  my  door.  In  front  of  me  are  pages  and  pages  and 
pages  of  clean  white  paper"  .  .  . 

You  like  to  do  this.  There  is  something  so  delicious  in  thus 
confiding  to  Her.  But,  may  we  suggest  that  it  has  been  done 
to  death? 

To  be  more  specific  we  are  removing  the  Monthly  Box  from 
the  second  floor  to  the  note  room  of  Seelye  Hall.  We  are  hop- 
ing that  its  presence  there  will  be  inspiring,  that  you  will  be 
moved  to  appear  in  print.  But  please  do  not  put  your  entire 
work  for  the  semester  in  at  once. 
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To  say  that  at  any  given  moment  the  face  of  a  conscious 
being  must  wear  a  smile,  a  frown,  or  else  appear  expression- 
less, seems  at  first  absurd.  But  unliess  the  face  is  a  blank,  it 
must  set  forth  an  inner  reaction  to  something  outside  itself  or 
to  a  thought  or  feeling  within.  Most  of  us,  most  of  the  time, 
are  being  pleased  or  displeased ;  we  want  to  do  the  thing  we 
are  doing,  or  we  wish  ourselves  otherwise  occupied ;  we  are 
glad  to  think  our  present  thoughts,  or  we  wish  that  our  brain 
would  sweep  itself  free  from  them ;  we  are  comfortable  or  we 
are  uncomfortable.  And  our  face  is  usually  the  sign  thereof. 
Some  persons,  for  example,  enjoy  study  for  its  own  sake;  if 
you  look  you  will  see  even  beneath  the  puckered  brow,  eyes 
that  are  beaming.  Some  regard  study  as  a  means  and,  intent 
upon  the  ultimate  aim,  gladly  do  their  task;  the  set  jaw  shows 
you  that  they  are  running  a  race,  and  winning.  These  are  the 
real  smiles.  It  is  a  joy  to  meet  their  wearers,  to  talk  with 
them,  even  to  look  at  one  such. 

The  most  noticeable  frown,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  found 
in  the  work  room,  but  is  worn  frequently  by  people  who  are  be- 
ing entertained.  Did  you  ever  watch  the  countenances  of  some 
girls  while  they  are  dancing?  The  conviction  grows  that  this 
is  a  toilsome  process — this  amusing  oneself!  It  is  well  that 
partners  are  not  compelled  to  look  at  each  other  all  the  time. 
But  sleepy  chaperones  and  wall  flowers  get  a  sense  of  relief,  of 
escape;  and  if  they  have  a  sense  of  humor,  of  amusement. 
The  logical  decision  for  the  dances  should  be,  either  enjoy,  or 
stop. 

In  books,  black  and  lowering  scowls  are  sometimes  made  at- 
tractive, at  least   distinguishing.     In   real  life,   they  are  ob- 
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noxious.     Then  what  is  the  curious  conceit  by  which  we  think 
ourselves  made  more  interesting  by  a  gray  look?     If  we  stop 
to  consider  it,  fairly  and  humbly,  we  shall  decide  that  it  would 
be  well,  for  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  to  suppress  the  frown. 
And  we  would  do  this,  if  we  really  appreciated  the  waste  of 
energy  represented  by  even  facial  resentment  or  discontent. 
If  we  are  following  a  chosen  course  of  action,  we  have  every 
reason  to  "look  pleasant."     If  not,  then  let  us  change  our 
course  or  accept  it  as  inevitable.     Frowns   only  augment  the 
unpleasantness   of   those   tasks   which   we  have  been  unable 
to  make   ourselves   desire   to  do.     Smiles    may  help.     But  a 
smile  is  not  a  grimace.     The  mouth  is  necessary  for  laughing 
but  need  not  be  distorted  for  a  smile.     If  a  smile  were  merely 
a  surface  decoration,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  whiten 
drooping  lips  and  to  paint  a  new  upward  curving  pair  of  them. 
A  preparation  might  even  be  found  which  would  not  wear  off ! 
No,  the  effective  smile  must  enter  from  behind  the  scenes.     It 
is  not  put  on,  but  rather  comes  out. 

For  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  our  presence  is  an  obligation 
and  for  ourselves  to  whom  it  is  a  necessity,  let  us  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  we  wish  to  appear.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
adopt  a  thoughtless  optimism,  a  ready-made,  "alFs  right  with 
the  world,''  attitude.  Instead,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
only  to  "do  things"  is  to  be  but  half  alive ;  to  rebel  and  still  to 
do,  is  a  waste ;  therefore  it  behooves  each  one  of  us  to  deter- 
mine to  wish  to  do  those  things  that  occupy  our  minds  and 
hands. 

E.  C.  G. 

Several  magazines  have  printed  this  year  either  serial 
stories  or  a  series  of  short  stories  concerning  the  same  charac- 
ter or  characters.  While  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
to  handle  these  successfully  involves  more  aptitude  and  train- 
ing than  a  detached  short  story,  it  is  true  that  skill  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  stories,  and  more  maturity,  is  exhibited. 
This  last  quality  especially  is  noticeable  in  the  continued  story 
(concluded  in  the  next  issue)  in  The  Haverfordian,  called  Man 
or  Manners  and  not  only  maturity,  but  consistent,  convincing 
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character  delineation.  The  story  progresses  step  by  step;  each 
advance  growing  from  the  character  development.  The  £"0;- 
change  confesses  to  suspense  and  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
outcome. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  is  publishing  a  series  of  stories  con- 
cerning the  adventures  of  one  Mr.  Brodie.  The  best  of  these 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  January  and  was  entitled  Friend- 
ship. 

The  Amherst  Monthly  has  been  chronicling  the  adventures 
in  altruism  of  a  young  person  slightly  sentimental  and  not 
trained  in  "thinking  straight"  above  the  signature  of  The 
Darn  Fool.  Judging  the  first  incident  he  related,  better  things 
might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

A  Literary  Love  Affair  in  The  Harvard  Advocate  is  an  in- 
teresting failure.  Two  young  people,  neither  literary,  each 
having  been  living  up  to  the  supposed  intellectuality  of  the 
other,  are  engaged.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  the  girl  has 
a  violent  quarrel  with  the  man  over  Browning,  and  her  fiance's 
supposed  "cut  and  driedness."  The  reader  is  led  to  suspect 
that  the  girl's  brother  and  her  fiance  have  planned  a  grand 
coup  to  prove  the  latter's  manly  nature.  A  runaway  im- 
mediately after  the  wedding  in  which  he  is  very  valiant  only 
raises  our  expectation,  while  the  actual  plan  is  quite  flat  and 
thoroughly  disappointing.  It  is  granted  that  the  girl  may 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  concerning  her  lover.  But  cer- 
tainly as  a  story,  so  promising,  natural,  spontaneous,  vivid  in 
the  beginning,  it  failed. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  contains  a  story  called  The  Baby 
Hand.  It  is  a  very  long  story,  a  detective  story,  modeled  after 
Conan  Doyle  and  the  famous  Holmes.  But  at  every  point,  the 
author  first  fails  to  be  realistic,  just  misses  making  his  point, 
just  spoils  his  character,  until  it  is  ludicrous — or  pathetic;  for 
the  plot  is  excellent. 

Very  few  magazines  have  been  received ;  is  it  "mid-years"  ? 

L.  M.  B, 
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GOING  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST? 

Will  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees  or  officers  of  the  College  or  Alum- 
naB  Association  who  plan  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
coming  year  kindly  communicate  with  me  directly  or  through  Miss  Flor- 
ence Snow,  Secretary,  College  Hall?  It  is  desired  to  arrange  meetings 
between  such  direct  messengers  from  the  College  and  the  remote  clubs 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Seattle,  Washington;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells, 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

Address:   230  Oak  Grove  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'14.     Hazel  Finger  to  Franklyn  A.  Rohn  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Margaret  Larner  to  Ensign  Alexander  Wortherspoon,  U.  S.  N. 

Laura  Rice  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Deming  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
'16.     Emma  Gelders  to  Roy  Sterne  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

MARRIAGES 

'08.     Grace  Claudine  O'Connell  to  Henry  Arnold  de  Fries,  December  27, 
1916,    at    Middlebury,    Vermont.     Address:  225    Eighth    Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
'11.     Joyce  Knowlton  to  William  H.  Zinsser  of  New  York,  Princeton,  '09. 

Ellen  Zinsser  1918,  was  a  bridesmaid. 
'14.     Sarah  Ainsworth  to  Howard  K.  Rogers. 

Dorothy  Berry  to  Loren  L.  Hebbard,  November  15,  1916.     Address: 

681  Cass  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sophie  Marks  to  Arthur  Krauss,  December  4,  1916, 
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ex'-'14.     Emily  Collins  to  William  J.  Hammerslee. 

'16.     Dorothy  Lowman  to  Walter  H.  Pritz  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January 

1,  1917. 
€x-'i6.     Helen  Cornell  to  Edwin  A.  Harriss,  November  4,  1916.     Augusta 

Patton  and  Margaret  Welles  were  bridesmaids. 
ex-'il.     Lee  Fowler  to    Lieutenant  Spencer    Atkins  Merrell,  U.   S.   A., 

December  30,  1916,  at  Douglas,  Arizona. 
Helen  Hadley  to  Philip  Courtney  Hodil  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

January    2,    1917.     Address:    6929     Meade     Street,    Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 
Helen  Hutchins  to  John  U.  Reber,  Amherst  '16,  December  30,  1916. 

Address:   74  Lenox  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

BIRTH 

ex-'14.     To  Mrs.  Milton  S.  William.s,  (Marion  Deings),  a  son,  Milton  San- 
born, Jr.,  October  8,  1916. 


'14.     Barbara  Addis  is  teaching  history  and  German  in  Brewster,  New 
York. 

Gladys  Anslow  is  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  physics.  Smith 

College. 
Louise  Baker  is  teaching  in  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts.     She  is  also 

librarian  of  the  public  library. 
Katherine  Barry  is  studying  history  of  education  at  the  University 

of  Rochester. 
Edith  Bennett  is  studying  singing  in  New  York  with  Percy  Rector 

Stevens. 
Wanda  Best  is  studying  and  teaching  dancing  in  New  York. 
Margaret  Bloom  is  doing  follow-up  work  for  a  Preventorium,  a  home 

in  the  country  outside  of  Chicago  for  children  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis. 
Lucy  Brearly  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  the  Miller  School,  New 

York. 
Louise  Cady  is  secretary  to  Miss  Daniels,  manager  of  the  New  York 

Diet  Kitchen  Association. 
Frantzel  Coe  is  teaching  in  Tolt,  Washington. 

Marion  Corey  is  an  instructor  in  French  in  the  High  School,  Port- 
land, Maine. 
Louise  Coulton  is  production  foreman,  in  charge  of  eighty  women 

and  eight  men,  in  the  men's  garment  factory  of  the  Joseph  and 

Feis  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'14.  Teresa  Doyle  is  teaching  French,  Latin  German,  and  history  in  the 
High  School,  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 

Barbara  Ellis  is  teaching  German  in  the  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Fora  Fox  is  teaching  German  and  English  at  the  Wiseman  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dorothy  Gibbon  is  teaching  English  and  history  in  Marble,  Minn- 
esota. 

Marion  Gilmore  is  teaching  French  in  the  High  School,  Salamanca, 
New  York. 

Margaret  Gordon  is  teaching  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Ruth  Hellekson  is  working  in  the  Indiana  State  Library,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Rosamond  Holmes  is  director  of  the  girls'  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Valborga  Hokanson  is  teaching  mathematics,  history,  and  physics  in 
the  High  School,  Bath,  Maine. 

Frances  Hooper  is  writing    signed    articles  and  interviews  for  the 
Chicago  Herald. 
'16.     Martha  Abbott  is  head    of  the    physical  training    department  and 
dramatic  coach  in  the  Harcourt  School,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Ainsworth  is  at  home,  doing  some  gymnasium  teaching,  and 
coaching  plays. 

Anna  Alofsin  is  giving  piano  lessons,  tutoring  in  English,  French, 
and  history,  and  studying  at  the  David  Mannes  School. 

Mary  Baker  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  High  School,  Sims- 
bury,  Massachusetts. 

Marguerite  Bicknell  is  studying  zoology  and  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  studying  violin  with  David  Mannes,  doing  Y.  W.  C  A. 
work,  and  directing  a  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Marguerite  Dobson  is  taking  a  six  months'  training  course  for  the 
position  of  instructor  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York. 

Dorothy  Eaton  is  at  home,  attending  business  college,  studying  mu- 
sic, and  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class. 
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February  17.     Junior  Frolic. 

.19.     Reception   for  the  Alumnae   Council    given  by 
the  Art  and  Music  Department. 
20.     Lecture  by  Captain  Beith. 
22.     Washington's  Birthday. 

Junior-Senior  Basket  Ball  Game. 
24.     Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  So- 
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Albright  House  Reception. 
28.     Preliminary      Freshman-Sophomore      Basket 
Ball  Game. 
March  3.     Division  Dance. 

Northrop  House  Reception. 
7.     Orchestra  Recital. 

Hubbard  House  Reception. 
10.     Freshman-Sophomore  Basket  Ball  Game. 

Division  D.  Play. 
14.     Concert  Course:  Kneisel  Quartet. 
17.     Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  So- 
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AN  ODE  TO  WASHINGTON 

ANITA  MARY  FLYNN 

Long  years  ago,  or  e'er  this  nation  came  to  be, 

Men  saw  these  shores  the  fresh  and  stainless   home  of  right; 

And  sought  their  vision  through  the  perils  of  the  sea, 

Daring  all  things  sava  one — they  dared  not  lose  the  light 

Of  faith  in  things  eternal,  in  the  truth's  victorious  might. 

And  still  through  bitter  years  the  flame  of  life 

Cast  gleams  of  promise  far  beyond  the  years  that  came, 

Clear  shining,  while,  through  travail  years  of  national  strife, 

One  bore  it  for  his  battle  torch. 

Nor  dimmed  the  light. 
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Still  through  the  years  his  spirit  lives  who  led  us  then, 
Lives  ever  in  the  clear  resolve  of  hearts  made  strong 
And  souls  kept  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  men; 
In  calm  and  settled  trust  that  his  weary  fight  and  long 
Shall  not  in  vain  have  striven  to  battle  down  the  wrong. 
For  men  hold  sacred  still  the  living  light 
That  clearer  grows  because  of  him 
Who  bore  the  flame. 

Clear  shone  the  light  far  down  the  future's  hopeful  years. 

And  seemed  far  off  to  pierce  the  dusky  veil  of  time 

In  that  dim  borderland  whence  radiant  morrow  nears 

The  spent  to-day.     Men  lived  in  fancy's  gentler  clime 

And  hoped  to  blot  out  discord  with  the  eager  chime 

That  bade  the  multitude  turn  hopeful  eyes 

Eastward,  where  the  mists  of  settled  wrongs  shall  fall  away,. 

Revealing  halcyon  tints  of  opalescent  skies. 

And  softly  flood  the  waiting  world 

With  rosy  day. 

And  now  the  pall  of  battle-smoke  hangs  thick  o'er  all 

The  earth,  and  ceaseless  thunder  numbs  our  frenzied  thought;. 

And  always  sounds  the  hopeless,  tortured,  pain-racked  call 

Of  suffering  out  of  human  kinships  wrought, 

Endured  beyond  the  limit  of  the  things  men  ought 

To  bear.     The  world  seems  filled  with  misery. 

Peopled  by  fears,  and  conquered  by  a  dull  affright 

That  sinks  into  the  shame  of  torpid  apathy. 

Has  darkness  won  the  age-long  strife? 

Is  there  no  light? 

Ah  no!  a  hundred  million  voices  give  the  lie 

To  those  who  would  deny  the  flame  burns  bright. 

A  hundred  million  voices  chant  the  cry: 

"All  things  we  dare  save  one — we  dare  not  lose  the  light 

Of  faith  in  things  eternal,  in  the  truth's  victorious  might. 

Sacred  we  guard  the  quenchless  flame: 

Forever  shall  America 

Bear  on  the  light!" 


MY  SHUTAS  — A  PROBLEM 

CORNELIA  MARGARET  HILL 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  when  I  first  met  my  Shutas?  I 
think  not,  for  it  introduced  me  to  an  aspect  of  life  of  which  I 
had  never  dreamed.  For  a  long  time  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  who  v\^as  a  district  visitor  for  the  Charity  Organization 
of  our  city  had  been  urging  me  to  become  a  friendly  visitor, 
and  at  last  I  consented.  She  took  me  for  an  introductory  visit, 
and  encouraged  me  by  saying  that  my  new  family  was  the 
hardest  problem  in  her  district,  and  that  if  I  could  help  any  I 
would  be  setting  a  star  in  my  heavenly  crown. 

After  riding  miles  on  a  street  car  that  smelled  of  everything 
from  onions  to  unwashed  humanity,  past  rows  of  the  most  un- 
homelike,  povertj^-stricken  houses  I  have  ever  seen,  we  came  to 
our  corner.  I  had  always  lived  in  this  city  and  thought  I 
knew  it  perfectly,  but  I  did  not  know  this  part  with  its  coal 
trestles,  railroad  tracks,  stock-yard  smells  and  dirty  streets. 
We  turned  into  a  little  yard  where  there  were  pitiful  rows  of 
struggling  vegetables  and  flowers;  cats  and  dirty  children 
flew  before  to  announce  our  coming.  In  the  kitchen  we  found 
the  mother  bending  over  a  wash-tub  filled  with  clothes  which 
looked  as  though  they  would  never  be  white  again,  and  in  the 
corner  a  girl,  about  eleven,  barefooted  and  indescribably  dirty, 
scrubbing  the  floor.  On  the  table  were  a  large,  round  loaf  of 
dark  bread  and  some  dirty  dishes,  where  flies  were  enjoying  an 
undisturbed  repast.  Children  of  all  ages  stood  about,  staring 
at  us  as  though  we  were  people  from  another  world.  My  friend 
introduced  me;  she  then  asked  about  their  supplies  and  their 
health,  and  warned  them  that  they  must  be  cleaner  if  they 
wished  to  have  the  support  of  the  Charity  Organization.  It 
was  very  hard  for  the  mother  to  speak  English,  but  it  was 
necessary  if  she  and  her  family  were  to  become  good  Ameri- 
can citizens.  By  degrees  I  learned  that  my  Shutas  were 
Polish,  that  the  father  had  been  paralyzed  while  woi^king  as 
flagman  for  a  railroad,  and  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
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work  again,  although  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old. 
After  talking  about  the  children  for  some  time,  we  left ;  on  the 
way  home  I  learned  the  duties  of  a  friendly  visitor.  I  was  to 
visit  them  as  a  friend  who  wished  to  give  them  help  and 
sympathj^,  not  as  an  investigator.  And  still  they  must  be 
watched  carefully,  lest  they  become  an  un-self-respecting 
family  of  beggars. 

It  took  about  a  month  for  me  to  distinguish,  in  the  shifting 
population  of  the  house  and  yard,  which  were  my  children  and 
which  were  the  neighbors'.  Then  finally  I  had  my  family 
properly  pigeon-holed  and  ticketed.  There  was  the  father; 
whom  I  must  prevent  from  kissing  my  hand  often  and  fer- 
vently; the  poor,  tired  mother;  Mary,  aged  ten,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  auxiliary  mother ;  Helen,  aged  nine ;  Bertha,  seven ; 
John,  five ;  Frank,  three ;  and  the  baby,  not  quite  one  year  old ; 
with  the  addition  of  from  four  to  five  extraordinary  six-toed 
cats.  The  children,  from  Helen  down  to  the  baby,  were  always 
too  busy  eating  and  playing,  or  too  much  scared,  to  talk.  There 
was  no  money  coming  in  except  an  infinitesimal  pension  from 
the  railroad  and  a  mere  speck  of  a  Polish  accident  insurance ; 
their  groceries,  coal,  rent  and  milk  were  furnished  by  the 
Charity  Organization. 

After  they  felt  that  someone  was  truly  interested  in  them, 
their  house  became  tidier  and  their  persons  neater,  although 
they  had  an  insurmountable  propensity  for  going  shoeless  and 
stockingless  in  the  coldest  weather.  I  could  not  foster  in  them 
a  love  for  underclothing,  even  after  I  had  scoured  the  homes  of 
my  friends  and  begged  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  They 
seemed  to  thrive  in  their  scanty  attire  even  in  zero  weather. 

I  could  not  scold  them  for  having  dirtj^  floors  and  topsy- 
turvy rooms  sometimies,  for  I  think  the  most  careful  house- 
keeper would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  her  house  speckless  in 
muddy  weather  with  a  husband  about  all  the  time,  and  six 
children  running  in  and  out,  not  to  mention  cats.  I  also  saw 
light  on  the  question  of  sewing-up  foreign  children  for  the 
winter.  It  seems  a  happy,  if  not  exactly  hygienic,  solution  of 
a  difficult  problem  when  there  is  no  bath  tub,  no  running  hot 
water,  no  privacy,  and  the  only  warm  room  is  the  kitchen. 
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One  of  the  greatest  problems  was  that  of  food.  The  Charity 
Organizations  have  worked  out  a  budget,  according  to  the 
number,  age,  sex  and  occupation  of  the  members  of  a  family. 
My  Shutas  were  receiving  the  most,  and  sometimes  more  than 
the  most,  that  they  should  have  been  allovved,  and  yet  the 
amount  seemed  pitifully  small.  My  problem  was  to  help  the 
mother  buy  as  advantageously  as  possible.  Several  Saturdays 
I  met  her  at  the  foreign  market  and  went  about  with  her, 
watching  and  tiying  to  make  tactful  suggestions.  From  these 
expeditions  I  learned  many  things,  among  which  one  was  that 
the  foreigners  pay  more  for  some  articles  of  food  than  we  do, 
and  that  this  is  especially  true  in  the  small  grocery  stores 
which  are  scattered  about  in  the  foreign  quarter.  When  we 
found  that  better  things,  such  as  good  potatoes  instead  of 
frozen  ones,  could  be  bought  at  the  store  near  her  home,  Mrs. 
Shuta  and  I  no  longer  journeyed  to  market  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings; but  she  kept  lists,  which  were  marvels  of  spelling,  of 
her  week's  purchases,  and  I  examined  them  to  see  if  she  were 
buying  things  that  would  cost  the  least  and  would  give  at  the 
same  time  the  most  nourishment.  As  a  rule  she  bought  very 
wisely. 

One  morning  I  arrived  in  time  to  greet  the  family  at  break- 
fast. To  my  astonishment  I  found  the  youngest  children  mak- 
ing their  meal  of  strong,  black  coffee  and  hard  bread.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Shuta  why  she  did  not  give  them  cereals  with  milk,  which 
would  make  them  strong ;  she  replied  that  they  cost  too  much. 
At  that  time  I  was  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  and  I 
knew  to  a  decimal  point  the  cost  of  cereals  in  bulk  and  in  boxes. 
Com  meal  in  bulk  then  cost  two  cents  a  pound,  while  a  three- 
pound  box  cost  fifteen  cents ;  a  box,  which  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  local  grocer  kept  cereals,  w^ould  furnish  about  one 
breakfast  for  a  family  the  size  of  mine.  I  was  indignant  that, 
in  a  neighborhood  as  poor  as  theirs,  they  could  not  buy  good 
wholesome  food  at  a  price  to  suit  their  pocketbooks.  I  went  to 
the  grocery  store  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  The 
grocery  man  was  Polish,  so  I  talked  with  his  young  son  who 
could  speak  broken  English,  and  who,  when  I  inquired  for 
cereals  in  bulk,  asked  me  if  I  were  an  agent.     He  told  me  that 
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the  reason  they  did  not  keep  them  was  that  they  were  "too 
much  trouble."  When  I  asked  if  they  would  not  have  them  on 
hand  if  people  ordered  them,  he  said,  *'No.-'  By  this  time  I 
had  lost  my  patience  and,  retorting  that  I  would  see  that  my 
family  bought  elsewhere,  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Charity 
Organization  office. 

At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  had  my  hands  full,  pro- 
viding for  the  whole  family.  My  friends  and  I  made  a  party 
of  taking  the  baskets,  and  we  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  my  Shutas 
did,  only  in  a  different  way.  Things  might  not  arrive  in  the 
proper  order  but  they  arrived  all  together,  as,  when  we  were 
delivering  things  one  dark  night,  the  chauffeur  slipped  on  an 
icy  step  and  sat  in  the  pumpkin  pie  he  was  carrying  carefully 
balanced  on  one  hand. 

One  of  my  other  duties  as  a  friendly  visitor  was  to  see  that 
the  children  went  to  the  parochial  school  regularly,  and  kept 
their  work  up  to  standard.  I  felt  very  queer  the  first  time  I 
went  to  call  on  the  nun  and  discuss  the  family  with  her,  for  I 
had  never  been  in  a  Polish  Catholic  church  before.  My  Shutas 
were  very  religious,  and  I  suspect  that  they  gave  every  penny 
they  could  spare  to  the  church.  The  front  room  in  their  house, 
which  they  never  used,  was  spotless,  damp,  and  chilly,  and  on 
"high  days  and  holidays"  candles  burned  before  a  little  figure 
of  the  Christ. 

The  committee,  which  had  charge  of  devising  plans  by  which 
the  families  in  its  district  could  be  helped,  struggled  manfully 
during  two  hard  winters  to  find  a  job  for  "my  man."  Tn  cold 
and  damp  weather,  he  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatism, 
which  seemed  to  have  accompanied  his  paralysis,  and,  as  the 
only  thing  the  committee  could  find  that  he  might  be  able  to 
do  was  running  a  peanut  stand,  that  was  out  of  the  question 
in  wintry  weather.  During  the  last  year  that  I  visited  them, 
Mrs.  Shuta  cleaned  the  church  each  Saturday,  and  her  whole 
brood,  even  the  baby,  helped  her.  We  sent  Mary  each  week 
to  a  cooking  class  in  a  settlement  house  so  that  she  could  learn 
to  cook  simple  meals  properly  and  help  her  mother.  As  each 
child  grows  to  the  age  when  he  or  she  can  get  working  papers, 
their  working  career  will  begin,  and  the  committee  is  looking 
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forward  to  that  time  as  the  family's  salvation.  But  until  then 
they  must  be  properly  fed,  clothed  and  taught. 

During  the  three  years  that  I  visited  my  Shutas,  1  felt  as 
though  I  were  working  over  a  sleeping  volcano,  for  I  never 
knew  where  or  when  a  new  eruption  would  take  place.  Life 
would  go  peacefully  on  for  a  while  and  then  pop !  a  new  prob- 
lem would  arise.  One  day  the  district  visitor  told  me  that 
*'my  man"  had  been  reported  for  begging  on  the  streets,  and  I 
had  to  make  a  flying  visit  to  warn  him  not  to  do  it  again,  or 
the  police  would  arrest  him. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  babies.  Soon  after  I  met  the 
family  a  new  arrival  was  imminent,  and  I  learned  of  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  district  nurses.  Another  squalling  Shuta 
was  added  to  the  already  too  abundant  family,  and  our  prob- 
lem became  larger.  A  little  over  a  year  later  I  was  away  for 
about  four  months,  and  great  was  my  surprise  on  visiting  my 
Shutas  for  the  first  time  to  find  two  tiny,  feeble,  red  babies, 
twins,  and  the  homeliest  I  have  ever  seen.  But  they  will  prob- 
ably grow  up  to  be  Polish  beauties.  One  was  a  boy  and  one 
was  a  girl,  and,  as  babies,  they  looked  too  unhealthy  and  puny 
to  survive.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  way  with  foreign  babies 
that  no  matter  how  sickly  when  small,  they  always  become 
healthy  and  strong  amid  surroundings  that  would  surely  cause 
the  death  of  an  American  child. 

I  had  always  believed  my  Shuta  children  to  be  good  and 
obedient  and  helpful  to  their  mother,  but  it  took  two  years  for 
me  to  discover  that  they  were  the  opposite,  in  fact  that  they 
were  mischievous  imps.  I  cannot  see,  even  yet,  how  they  hid 
their  true  dispositions ;  but  they  did.  One  morning  I  arrived 
upon  the  scene  unusually  early.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuta  were  no- 
where to  be  seen,  but  the  wom.an  who  lived  upstairs  was  there 
talking  a  continuous  and  passionate  stream,  of  Polish.  At 
first  I  could  get  satisfaction  from  neither  woman  nor  children, 
but  finally,  after  the  woman  had  burst  into  tears  of  anger  and 
fled,  I  found  out  from  Mary  that  Frankie  and  Johnnie  had 
stolen  some  matches,  and  that  the  woman  upstairs  had  pa- 
peared  just  in  time  to  save  the  house  from  a  large  and  vigor- 
ous bonfire.     Besides  this,  I  learned  from  Mary's  overflowing 
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heart  that  the  children  never  helped,  but  hindered,  and  were 
obedient  to  no  one.  While  I  was  talking  with  Bertha  and 
Helen,  showing  them  the  error  of  their  ways  and  persuading, 
even  bribing  them  to  help  Mary  about  the  house,  I  heard  loud 
wails  and  shrieks  coming  from  the  kitchen,  and  found  Mr. 
Shuta  beating  Frankie  and  Johnnie  alternately  with  a  cat-'o- 
nine-tails.  It  was  no  gentle  tapping  such  as  most  parents 
give  with  a  hair-brush,  but  an  out-and-out  lashing,  and  it  was 
more  than  I  could  stand.  From  the  father  I  learned  that  it 
was  his  usual  and  frequent  mode  of  punishment,  and  I  told 
him  what  I  thought  of  it  and  what  the  committee  would  do  if 
he  ever  beat  his  children  like  that  again.  There  were  other 
less  harmful  means  of  punishment.  Just  then  Mrs.  Shuta 
came  home  and  there  was  a  general  unburdening  of  hearts  and 
feelings,  during  which  I  slipped  out,  too  astonished,  disap-^ 
pointed,  and  disillusioned  to  aid  in  the  family  councils  again 
that  day. 

One  unusually  hot  summer,  after  a  great  deal  of  bother  and 
red  tape,  we  sent  Mary,  Helen  and  Bertha  to  the  Fresh  Air 
Mission  on  the  lake  shore.  There  the  children  played,  swam 
or  paddled  about  in  the  lake,  walked  each  morning  and  even- 
ing along  the  country  roads,  and  were  fed  with  plenty  of  fresh, 
simple  food.  It  vv^as  an  ideal  place  for  a  child  of  the  streets, 
but  not  so,  thought  Mary,  Helen  and  Bertha.  The  first  night 
they  were  too  homesick  to  sleep,  and  disturbed  the  other  chil- 
dren  with  their  sighs  and  sobs.  The  next  day  their  spirits 
were  too  low  for  them  to  eat  or  play,  and  their  discontent  had 
spread  to  the  other  children.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  an-^ 
other  day,  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  pack  them  up  and,  at 
great  inconvenience,  send  them  home.  Thus  ended  what  we 
had  thought  would  be  a  happy,  beneficial  vacation  for  Mary, 
Helen  and  Bertha. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Shuta  was  paralyzed,  one  of  the 
finest  doctors  in  the  city  had  been  giving  him  electrical  treat- 
ments at  first  daily,  then  every  other  day,  and  finally  twice  a 
week.  At  last  he  told  the  district  visitor  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  give  the  treatments  any  more  unless  we  could  get  the 
man  to  take  baths,  for  after  he  had  left,  the  office  had  to  be 
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aired  and  disinfected,  and  it  was  more  than  the  doctor  could 
stand.  We  finally  devised  a  plan.  The  doctor,  the  district 
visitor,  and  I  all  told  him  that  we  thought  he  would  feel  much 
better  if  he  would  go  to  the  new  public  baths  each  day,  and  he 
promised  to  try  it.  Sometimes  when  his  enthusiasm  waned 
we  gave  him  street  car  tickets,  although  we  thought  that  the 
walk  was  beneficial  to  his  health  and  lazy  disposition.  The 
baths  were  a  source  of  happiness  for  himself  and  of  relief  for 
the  doctor. 

That  fall,  after  three  years  of  acquaintance  with  my 
Shutas,  I  left  for  college,  and  during  two  years  I  have  never 
managed  to  see  them  in  vacations;  but  by  this  time  I  expect 
that  Mary  is  working  and  that  the  family  has  gone  on  at  its 
usual  rate  of  increase.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  foreign 
problems  that  face  us  as  American  people,  and  it  is  waiting  to 
be  solved.  To  me  it  seems  wicked  that  children  should  be 
brought  into  the  world  with  such  a  poor  heredity  behind  them 
and  such  a  hopeless  future  before  them.  After  my  three 
years  of  work  I  could  see  no  improvement,  and  I  suppose  that 
only  the  years  can  tell  whether  my  Shutas  are  to  be  a  benefit 
or  a  harm  to  the  community. 


MARY 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

Mary  and  James  and  John.  This  story  is  concerned  with 
them.  Figuratively  speaking,  they  formed  a  "triangle."  Not 
the  questionable  triangle  which  is  so  overdone  in  present-day 
fiction,  nor  yet  the  ''eternal"  one,  so  popular  with  The  Ladies'' 
Home  Journal  and  periodicals  of  a  like  nature,  where  a  baby 
occupies  one  of  the  angles.  Mary  and  James  and  John  formed 
a  triangle  like  neither  of  these,  being  significant  neither  of 
felicity  nor  infelicity  in  domestic  life,  for  they  were  all  un- 
married. This  state  of  affairs  was  really  the  cause  of  all 
their  diculties,  for  Mary  was  contented  enough  with  it,  but 
James  and  John  wanted  it  changed.  And  in  the  plan  for 
changing  it  which  each  sought  to  effect,  Mary  played  a  most 
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important  part,  indeed  her  part  in  each  plan  was  identical. 
Hence  the  ensuing  complications. 

Mary  was,  in  certain  respects,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds. 
And  as,  in  her  case  they  blew  with  such  violence  from  quarters 
so  diametrically  opposed,  naturally,  she  wavered.  June  moon- 
light and  James  she  found  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  and  an 
easy  chair  before  blazing  logs  in  December,  with  John  at 
hand,  possessed  for  her  a  well-nigh  irresistible  charm.  She 
discovered  beauties  of  field  and  forest  and  mountain  with 
John ;  and,  with  James  as  interpreter,  she  held  ''high  converse 
with  the  mighty  dead"  and  came  to  appreciate,  in  a  measure, 
the  wonder  of  "the  winged  word."  And  Marj^  enjoyed  both 
experiences,  for  you  must  understand  that  Mary  was  by  no 
means  stupid,  merely  a  poor,  weak  woman,  beset  by  two  ardent 
lovers  apparently  equally  charming  and  equally  enamoured ;  in 
other  words,  confronted  by  a  situation  whose  delightful  diffi- 
culties she  was  decidedly  loathe  to  resolve,  and  which  was  the 
envy  of  all  her  friends. 

In  maiden  meditation,  in  those  free  flights  of  fancy  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,  she  dwelt  upon  John's  masterful  man- 
ner, and,  as  she  put  the  final  hairpin  in  an  eminently  successful 
coiffure,  decided  that  she  was  strangely  primitive  and  must  be 
conquered.  But  again,  as  she  ran  the  chamois  over  her  glisten- 
ing nails,  thinking  of  the  effective  modulations  of  James's 
voice,  and  of  his  meaning  glances,  she  decided  that  it  was, 
after  all,  harmony  of  spirit  and  soul-sympathy  that  she 
needed,  and  that  as  a  personality,  was  her  right.  (James  had 
spoken  of  her  personality  more  than  once,  in  fact,  it  might  be 
said  he  had  emphasized  it;  naturally  enough,  Mary  thought, 
as  personality  was  such  a  fascinating  thing  to  consider  and 
discuss) .  In  other  words,  Mary  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
and  her  enjoyment  of  her  position  gave  a  sparkle  to  her  eyes, 
and  a  flush  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  general  buoyancy  to  her  man- 
ner which  appreciably  increased  her  attractiveness,  making 
John  blurt  out,  "Ripping!"  upon  catching  sight  of  her,  and 
James  look  skyward,  and  murmur  lines  that  rhymed  at  the  end. 
Mary  was  an  illustration  of  that  truth,  perhaps  even  more  ap- 
plicable to  women  than  to  men,  that  "Nothing  succeeds  like 
success":  for  James  would  call  Monday  afternoon,  and  John 
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Monday  evening ;  she'd  ride  with  John  Tuesday  morning,  and 
after  kmcheon,  she'd  lie  lazily  in  the  hammock  while  James 
read  to  her  "from  some  red-lined,  gilt  edged  book."  And  so 
on.     And  it  was  heavenly — for  Mary. 

Then,  suddenly,  things  changed.  For  one  day  John  came 
up  the  steps  in  his  masterful  way,  and  masterfully  rang  the 
bell,  and  asked  for  Mary,  in  a  voice  full  of  masterfulness.  And 
Mary,  thinking  how  well  her  hair  was  arranged,  tripped  down 
the  stairs  and  out  on  to  the  porch,  and  greeted  the  Cave  Man 
sweetly.  They  sat  down  together,  and  John  threw  away  his 
cigar.  He  looked  serious,  and  Mary,  apparently,  in  order  to 
forestall  him,  said : 

"Don't  do  it,  John.  You  promised  you  wouldn't  again  this 
week.     You  know  that  I  can't  answer  you  definitely — yet." 

"I'm  not  going  to  propose,  Mary,"  he  said. 

Whereupon,  Mary  was,  of  course,  a  little  more  surprised 
than  pleased. 

"I'm  going  away,"  John  continued. 

"For  the  week-end?" 

"No,  for  years  perhaps." 

This  was  certainly  a  change  from  John's  usual  mode  of  con- 
versation, but  romantic,  wasn't  it — and  rather  exciting.  Be- 
sides, Mary  didn't  believe  him. 

"I'm  going  west,"  John  went  on,  "I've  got  a  contract  to 
build  the  C.  &  A.  Railroad,  and  of  course  I  can't  turn  it  down. 
It's  a  good  job  and  there's  no  opportunity  for  civil  engineering 
around  here.  And,  Mary,"  He  paused,  and  looked  at  her, 
and  Mary  began  to  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  stunned 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  primeval  club  and  dragged  off  by 
her  primitive  hair. 

"And  Mary,  I'm  going  to  stay  West  till  you  write  to  me  to 
come  back  and  marry  you.  You  will,  of  course,  in  tim.e.  You 
love  me.     You  simply  won't  admit  it." 

He  said  it  with  such  conviction,  that  Mary  half  thought  that 
he  was  right.     He  did  wear  his  clothes'  "with  such  an  air!" 

"I'll  always  love  you,"  he  said  simply,  oh  very  simply! 

"Of  course,"  said  Mary. 

The  next  day  John  went  West. 
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They  say  propinquity  often  does  it,  and  in  this  instance  it 
did,  in  about  two  years.  Mary  began  to  forget  her  primitive- 
ness,  and  to  think  more  of  her  personality  and  her  "soul:" 
James  was  eloquent,  even  his  fellow-lawyers  admitted  that, 
and  he  won  his  case.  Besides,  he  was  a  poet,  and  Mary  adored 
playing  Laura  to  his  Petrarch.  So  it  came  about  as  many 
people  had  predicted  from  the  start  that  it  would,  as  they  told 
others  who  had  been  less  gifted  in  foresight,  and  Mary  began 
to  be  '^showered"  with  linen  and  tin,  as  befits  a  bride-to-be. 

And  she  was  happy,  wonderfully  so,  she  told  herself.  As 
James  said,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  roseate  mist,  through 
which  they  beheld  the  world  illumined  by  *'the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea."  Oh  yes,  of  course  they  were,  thought 
Mary.  And  yet  sometimes  there  came  to  her  a  remembered 
whiff  of  strong  tobacco  (James  did  not  smoke)  and  the  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  a  ''masterful"  figure  wearing  its  clothes  'Vith 
an  air."     At  such  times  he  sighed  and  said, 

"James,  do  stop  wearing  that  flowing  tie — and  have  you 
ever  tried  smoking?" 

These  were  signs  of  ill-omen  in  the  future  wife  of  a  poet, 
"and  a  dreamer,"  (as  James  put  it.)  But  she  was  happy, 
wonderfully  so.  It  was  to  be  a  "contract  of  two  most  rare 
affections,"  a  "marriage  of  true  minds,"  as  James  said,  and 
there  seemed  no  conceivable  impediment  to  admit. 

As  for  John.  Poor  John!  Mary  knew  how  it  was  with 
him.  She  hadn't  seen  him  since  he  went  West,  and  he  had 
written  seldom,  but  always  in  that  same  masterful  way,  that 
he  knew  that  some  time  she  would  write  him  to  come  back. 
It  was  more  than  six  months-  since  Mary  had  last  heard  from 
him,  but  she  could  never  doubt  John,  he  was  so  much  in  love. 
Poor  John !  Mary  felt  for  him ;  felt  for  him  as  only  a  woman 
can  feel  for  a  man  she  has  refused.  Indeed  Marj^  felt  for 
John  so  greatly  that  she  hadn't  yet  written  him  the  news  that 
was  to  wreck  his  life. 

And  then,  one  day  he  came  back,  but  not  at  Mary's  sum- 
mons. He  came  back,  the  doctors  said,  to  die,  with  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  of  recovery.  He  came  back  to  his  mother,  and 
to  the   medical    facilities    which    were    imperative.     He  had 
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fallen  many  feet  from  a  trestle  whose  erection  he  had  been 
superintending,  and  had  struck  his  head.  The  blow  was  al- 
most certain  to  be  fatal,  they  said.  But  he  was  the  same  John, 
and  in  his  delirium  he  called  upon  Mary  again  and  again.  Her 
name  was  always  on  his  lips  and  he  raved  of  his  love,  begging 
her  to  come  to  him.  And  she  came,  because  John's  mother, 
who  had  known  of  his  love  for  her,  asked  her  to ;  they  said  it 
might  calm  him. 

''Are  you  engaged  to  him?"  the  doctor  asked. 

Mary  blushed  and  shook  her  head. 

"Are  you  in  love  with  him?" 

"I  wasn't,"  she  answered. 

"Then  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  him  know  it.  He  is 
evidently  very  deeply  in  love  with  you,  and  I  believe  he  is  a 
dying  man.  Even  if  he  lives  it  will  be  many  months  before  he 
can  sustain  such  a  shock.     Even  then — " 

Mary  explained  to  James. 

"I  must  be  with  him,"  she  said.  "It's  to  save  his  life.  It's 
my  duty,  our  duty." 

James  wasn't  sure,  but  he  said  he  understood. 

John  did  not  die.  Two  days,  three,  a  week,  Mary  was 
constantly  by  his  side,  fearing  lest  he  should  call  her,  and  she 
not  be  there  to  answer.  He  repeated  her  name  over  and  over, 
and  talked  continually  of  his  love  for  her,  but  in  his  delirium 
he  never  recognized  her  or  knew  that  she  was  beside  him. 
Her  "wonderful  happiness"  with  James  began  to  fade,  and  the 
vigil  by  John's  bed  came  to  be  the  happiest  experience  of  her 
life. 

"John  dear,"  she  said  once  when  she  was  alone  with  him, 
"It's  Mary.  I'm  here.  Don't  call  for  me  any  more,  dear. 
Don't  you  know  me,  John  ?" 

The  unseeing  eyes  of  the  delirious  man  looked  at  her  with- 
out recognition. 

"Mary,"  he  cried,  "Please  come!" 

"Oh  you  said  1  loved  you,  John,"  she  whispered,  "and  now 
I—" 

The  door  opened  with  a  sharp  sound.  A  breathless  girl 
stood  there. 
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"Who  are  you?"  said  Mary  and  the  girl  in  one  breath. 

"Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  he  was  hurt?"  the  girl  cried. 
"Oh,  that  endless  trip  East!" 

And  she  set  down  her  suitcase,  and  ran  to  John's  bed,  and 
knelt  down  beside  it,  and  took  his  hand,  and  began  to  cry. 

Then  John  looked  at  the  girl,  and  a  gleam  of  consciousness 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"Mary!"  he  said. 


A  HEAVENLY  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR 

MARTHA  TRITCH 

"I  declare,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  Laura,"  Mrs. 
Whipple  stealthily  remarked  to  "Paw"  who  was  "washing  up" 
in  the  granite  wash-pan  behind  the  house.  "Goodness  knows 
she's  been  ailin'  since  she  was  a  baby;she  was  alius  kind  o' 
peaked;  but  lately  she  don't  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  any- 
thing. You've  got  to  see  it.  Paw ;  you  can't  shut  your  eyes  to 
it  no  longer,  even  if  you  want  to." 

"Lolly's  all  right,"  Jabez  denied,  in  a  voice  that  was  gruffer 
than  usual,  and  somewhat  muffled  through  being  buried  in 
a  big  crash  towel.     "What's  wrong  with  her,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"Well,"  acknowledged  his  wife,  "it  tain't  nothin'  special;  it 
tain't  that  she's  consumptive,  or  that  she's  got  anything 
catchin';  she  just  seems  to  be  pinin'  away.  And  the  doctor 
(yes,  I  had  a  doctor,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  Jabez 
Whipple)  he  can't  seem  to  stop  her."  Her  faded  lips  trembled. 
"She  won't  see  anybody,  she  won't  go  no  place,  she  won't  talk ; 
all  she  does  is  lay  in  there  on  the  sofa  and  read  them  romances. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  hadn't  ought  to  'v'  countenanced  her 
goin'  away  to  Normal  School ;  but  she  never  took  no  stock  in 
the  boys  around  here,  and  at  the  time  I  thought  we  done  right. 
If  she  couldn't  get  married,  she'd  be  a  teacher ;  that  was  alius 
the  rule  in  my  family.     And  she  begged  so  hard — Paw?" 

"Huh?" 

"Paw,  you  don't  think  we'd  ought  to  'v'  let  her  take  that 
place  in  Lowell,  do  you  ?" 
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He  ran  the  comb  angrily  through  his  thick,  gray  hair. 

**No,  I  don't!  It  was  all  foolishness.  What  a  girl  with  a 
good  home  wants  to  go  traipsin'  around  the  country  for,  I  don't 
know.  I  can  keep  her,  and  I'm  willin'  to.  Lolly's  just  as  well 
as  she  always  was."  He  eyed  his  wife  anxiously  as  he  said 
this  so  cock-surely. 

"I  don't  know ;  mebbe  so.  But  I  never  thought  to  raise  her  ; 
no,  not  from  a  baby,"  she  answered  with  dull  hopelessness. 

Jabez  grunted  into  his  beard,  put  his  big,  distorted  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  screen  and  walked  into  the  kitchen  ahead  of 
her. 

It  was  a  big,  low,  shining  room,  this  kitchen,  which  served 
also  as  dining-room  and  living-room.  It  ran  across  the  whole 
end  of  the  house,  and  had  windows  on  three  sides.  Up  to  one 
of  these  windows  an  old  "rep"  lounge  had  been  drawn,  upon 
which  lay  the  thin,  languid  form  of  a  girl.  Jabez  gave  her  a 
swift,  surrepitious  glance  from  under  his  thick  brows  as  he 
pulled  out  a  chair  and  sat  down  at  the  table ;  his  troubled  eyes 
sought  her  again  and  again  as  he  ate,  but  he  said  nothing ;  he 
only  bolted  huge  gulps  of  food  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who, 
all  his  life,  has  managed  to  eat,  regardless  of  what  tragedy  he 
might  be  passing  through  at  the  moment.  ^ 

The  girl  who  lay  there  so  quietly  was  dressed  in  a  faded 
pink  dress  which  was  once  possibly  pretty  in  a  dowdy,  countri- 
fied style ;  her  pale,  silver-blond  hair  curled  about  her  forehead 
in  damp  little  quirks;  her  claw-like  little  hand  held  a  book, 
though  she  was  not  reading.  She  was  only  looking — where? 
out  the  window?  down  the  road?  beyond  the  horizon's  line? 

Her  face  was  startling  against  the  dull  red  of  the  couch :  a 
pale,  triangular  bit  of  whiteness,  set  with  great,  deep,  gray 
eyes.  It  had  the  expression  of  a  Boticelli  nymph,  that  look 
of  elfin,  Pagan,  mischievous  joy,  which  had  been  dulled  into 
hopeless  and  irremediable  sadness  by  contact  with  a  world  of 
suffering  and  disillusion ;  the  face  seemed  to  say,  "I  was  made 
for  joy  and  laughter,  quaint  turns  of  fancy,  quick  subtleties  of 
wit;  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  even  smile?" 

Her  mother  was  rattling  the  dishes  in  the  pan  (for  it  was 
her  habit  no  sooner  to  get  dinner  than  to  begin  washing  up 
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from  it.  No  one  knew  when  she  herself  ate ;  certainly  it  was 
never  with  her  family)  and  casting,  all  the  while,  uneasy  looks 
at  the  girl  on  the  couch. 

''Can't  you  eat — just  a  mite,  pretty?"  she  ventured  at  last. 

''No,  mother ;  I  wish  you  wouldn't  disturb  me,"  came  in  such 
an  intense,  hard  tone  that  the  air  seemed  cut. 

Her  mother's  eyes  filled. 

"But,  Lolly,  dear," 

"Oh,  I  hate  to  be  interrupted !     I  am — I  am — " 

"Loll !"  warned  Whipple's  deep  voice. 

"Oh,  will  I  never  get  time  to  think?"  the  girl  said,  still  in 
that  quick,  impatient  tone.  And  then,  "Oh,  Mother,  Mother,  I 
didn't  mean  it!  Please,  please,"  The  tears  came.  "I  don't 
see  why  I  act  this  way." 

"There,  lovey,  never  you  mind,"  her  mother  consoled. 
Jabez  left  the  room.  Heavens,  how  good  it  was  to  get  out  into 
the  sunny,  healthy,  outside  world  again! 

Mrs.  Whipple  crossed  over  to  the  couch  and  began  to  smooth 
the  pale  forehad  lying  on  the  pillow. 

"Seems  to  me  that  looks  like  Rob  comin',"  she  remarked 
presently. 

Fretfully  the  girl  raised  her  head  and  looked  down  the  road. 

"It  is !     I— I  can't  see  him.  Mother." 

"Oh,  but  a  neighbor?"  hesitpvtingly. 

"No,  no.  Not  even  Rob.  Of  course  not  Rob.  Why,  he 
wants  me  to  marry  him.  Mother!"  She  laughed  a  terrible, 
broken  little  laugh.  "Marry  him !  And  I  can't  even  talk 
to  him :  really  talk:  my  kind  of  talk.  Isn't  it  f-funny?"  She 
laughed  again,  huskily.  "Oh,  don't  you  think  there  must  be 
somewhere  men  who  can  talk  something  else  besides  crops, 
and  new  ploughs,  and  registered  steers?  Don't  you  suppose 
there  are  men  who  talk  about — about  fairies — anywhere?  I 
should  have  thought  God  would  have  been  awfully  bored,  mak- 
ing over  just  one,  dull  pattern,  all  the  time." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Whipple  that  she 
became  a  different  person  from  her  bustling,  work-a-day  self. 
With  such  a  love  for  the  fragile,  gossamer  thing  on  the  sofa 
that  it  exalted   and  etherialized   her   feelings,   she  became  a 
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sensitized  instrument  which  knew  and  understood  every 
change  and  flutter  of  emotion  through  which  the  sick  girl 
passed.  She  tried  to  soften  the  sound  of  'Taw's"  gruff  voice 
and  clumping  boots;  she  flew  into  a  passion  when  he  sug- 
gested that  he  didn't  know  but  what  he'd  relish  a  mess  of  tur- 
nips ;  she  made  pitiful  attempts  to  change  her  own  countrified 
speech  so  that  it  might  not  grate  so  harshly  on  her  darling's 
ears,  getting  into  pathetic  tangles  with  "had  saws"  and  ''I 
seens."  She  had  an  uncanny  quickness,  an  uncanny  intuition, 
a  transcending  sympathy. 

But  in  spite  of  this  loving  care,  one  evening,  just  when  the 
soft,  gray  twilight  came,  folding  itself  about  the  world,  Laura 
died. 

^  5jC  ijC  ^  5ji  !]>  ^ 

As  it  happened,  the  transition  from  life  to  death  did  not  sur- 
prise or  startle  her  very  much.  She  felt  herself  sinking  slow- 
ly into  a  dim  grayness,  but  the  sensation  was  nothing  unpleas- 
ant: merely  a  bit  stupifying,  curiously  like  the  effect  of  a 
warm  room.  A  great,  soft  space,  as  close  and  comfortable  and 
bouyant  as  a  down  puff  seemed  to  surround  her.  She  was  not 
lonely ;  perhaps  she  was  too  drowsy. 

After  a  time  of  swinging  aimlessly  about,  her  mind  became 
quickened  again,  and  the  most  delightful  thoughts  ran  through 
her  head. 

''I  wonder  why  it  is  I  fell  so  very  happy?  I  do  believe  it's 
because  I've  found  my  sense  of  humor  again ;  my  heart  feels  all 
crinkly,  as  if  it  wanted  to  laugh.  I  missed  it  ever  so  much 
when  it  died,  so  long  ago :  my  sense  of  humor,  you  know.  How 
nice  it  is  not  to  be  impatient  with  anyone  any  more,  and  to  re- 
member how  to  talk  to  myself  (that  was  worst  of  all,  when  I 
mis-placed  that),  and  to  feel  almost  good-looking.  After  all, 
why  shouldn't  I  enjoy  myself?" 

She  began  to  debate  with  herself,  after  the  first  happy  rush 
of  emotion  was  over.  It  consumed  all  her  attention,  that  ques- 
tion of  where  she  should  go  next.  Should  she  just  wiggle  aim- 
lessly along  with  a  fine  disregard  for  direction ;  should  she  try 
to  find  the  land  of  the  departed,  and  have  a  comfortable  little 
-chat  with  such  choice  spirits  as  she  had  always  felt  would  be 
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most  congenial  to  her,  say  Grieg  and  Jane  Austen,  for  in- 
stance; or  should  she  go  back  to  earth?  After  considerable 
reflection,  she  thought  she'd  rather  do  the  latter.  Earth  had 
a  familiar,  friendly  sound;  she  was  a  little  timid,  after  all, 
when  she  thought  of  the  ordeal  of  being  introduced  to  Shakes- 
peare and  Moliere,  and  having  to  think  up  something  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  fittingly  clever  for  such  exalted  ears.  Be- 
sides, she  had  a  really  over-mastering  curiosity ;  had  she  been 
dreaming  an  impossible  dream  all  this  while,  or  was  there, 
somewhere,  someone  who — 

She  determined  to  find  out;  she  started  joyously  on  her 
quest. 

She  stopped  for  an  instant  at  Brattlefield  to  kiss  her  mother 
good-night,  so  softly  and  sweetly  that  the  saddened  woman  felt 
a  glow  of  warmth  at  her  heart.  Then  she  was  off  again,  for 
she  had  many  places  to  go,  many  strange  and  interesting  lands 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before. 

And  she  was  interested,  she  found;  but  a  wee  bit  disap- 
pointed, too.  For  she  discovered  before  long  that  what  she 
was  seeking  was  very,  very  hard  to  find.  Now  she  had  it,  she 
thought;  then  it  was  gone.  It  was  as  tantalizing,  as  elusive 
as  dream-stuff.  She  grew  a  little  weary,  even  a  little  sickened 
at  some  of  the  things  she  saw;  her  pretty  new  rose-colored 
dress  (for  what  was  it  her  great  relief  to  find,  that  angels  she 
supposed  she  must  be  an  angel  did  not  wear  white  after  all, 
but  cheerful,  warm  colors)  w^as  getting  rather  bedraggled ;  she 
thought  she  had  better  go  back  to  her  land  of  comfortable, 
soft  grayness.     But  even  as  she  turned,  she  saw — 

Mark  Jessup  was  writing  a  poem  to  Isabel.  It  was  not  an 
easy  poem  to  write,  for  the  tailor-made  charms  of  Isabel 
seemed  ill-adapted  to  be  set  forth  in  verse.  It  was  like  taking 
an  efficient  modern  automobile  factory  as  a  theme  for  music : 
it  could  be  done,  but  only  ultra-modernly ;  and  Mark  inclined 
more  to  Keats  than  to  Robert  Service.  But  he  had  to  do  it. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the  struggle ;  he  had  de- 
cided to  give  Isabel  what  she  wanted;  and  it  was  only  right 
that  a  man's  first  book  should  be  dedicated  to  his  fiancee. 

Isabel  was  a  nice  girl,  such  a  good  pal,  and  all  that  sort  of 
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thing.  But  she  couldn't  believe  that  she  could  set  her  heart 
on  anything  on  earth  that  her  money  couldn't  buy  for  her. 
Mark  didn't  know  how  he  had  held  out  against  this  triumphant 
self-confidence  for  so  long.  Perhaps  he  would  have  continued 
to  hold  out,  if  he  had  not  mistakenly  started  in  on  a  really  ex- 
haustive study  of  Shaw.  When  he  became  well  saturated 
with  that  master  and  saw  how  futile  were  all  pitiful  masculine 
struggles  for  freedom,  he  gave  in. 

Even  now  he  had  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible.  Everybody 
in  their  little  world  was  laughing  at  them  already,  he  knew. 
Tomorrow  Isabel  was  starting  on  a  long  journey  toward  the 
west;  if  he  didn't  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  before 
she  went,  he  knew  that  this  would  be  the  end.  Isabel  was 
piqued  by  his  dilatoriness,  and  he  was  sure  she  would  come 
back  from  her  trip  engaged,  if  she  had  to  stay  all  winter. 
But  of  course  he  was  not  going  to  let  this  happen.  He  had 
long  ago  decided  to  propose  to  her  this  very  afternoon.  The 
poem  Vv^as  merely  the  proper  forerunner ;  for  Mark  had  the  ut- 
most respect  for  all  the  poetic  conventions. 

And  there  he  sat,  trying  to  find  a  respectable  rhyme  for 
"chalice",  and  bored  to  death,  when  Laura,  in  her  becoming 
rose-colored  dress,  danced  into  the  room  on  a  warm  gust  of  air, 
by  way  of  the  window. 

"Oh,  you  delightful  creature!"  she  exclaimed,  with  beauti- 
ful frankness,  for  spirits  can  speak  their  thoughts  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  impropriety,  which  is  one  of  the  nicest 
things  about  being  dead ;  and  fluttered  over  to  straighten  out 
Mark's  hair,  which,  owing  to  frequent  poetic  pawings,  had  be- 
come very  untidy.    "I  wonder  can  you  be  as  sweet  as  you  look?" 

"Oh,  how  good  that  feels !"  Mark  thanked  her,  though  not 
out  loud,  to  be  sure.  One  can't  talk  to  fairies  or  souls  that 
way;  one  would  frighten  them.  In  fact,  many  stupid  people 
might  have  insisted  that  Mark  was  only  talking  to  himself; 
but  that,  of  course,  would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say.  "Some- 
how, I  feel  more  cheerful,  as  if  someone  had  delicately  flattered 
me.  Let's  see;  could  I  use  that?  The  flattering  breeze — ?' 
What  bosh  I'm  writing!" 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  on  the  arm  of  your  chair?     I  always 
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wanted  to  do  that,  but  at  Brattlefield  we  never  did.  Thank 
you;  I'm  nice  and  cozy.     Now,  what  shall  we  talk  about?" 

"What  was  it  I  was  going  to  say  next?"  said  Mark. 

''Oh,"  pouted  Laura,  **you  haven't  said  anything  much  yet. 
Are  you  going  to  be  another  snare  and  delusion?  Oh,  dear, 
am  I  cheated  again  ?     And  you  looked  so  interesting !" 

'1  had  an  idea,"  demurred  Mark.  "It  was  a  dear,  quaint, 
Austin  Dobson-ish  idea,  too.     And  I've  lost  it." 

"Do  you  read  Austin  Dobson,  too?  I'm  so  glad.  I  guess 
you  are,  after  all,  my  kind  .  .  .  Oh,  please,  excuse  me.  It  was 
my  fault ;  I  totally  forgot.  I  remember  now  that  I  once  read 
in  an  etiquette  book  (a  funny  old  one  we  had  at  home,  which 
said  that  one  shouldn't  wipe  the  whole  face  with  the  napkin, 
just  the  lips)  that  the  woman  must  start  the  conversation. 
I've  always  lived  in  the  country.  Forgive  me  if  I  make  all 
sorts  of  blunders  at  first.     Well,  shall  we  talk  about — fairies  ?" 

Mark  smiled. 

"What  an  odd  sense  of  companionship  I  have,  as  if  someone 
were  with  me.     But,  I  was  writing  a  poem  to  Isabel." 

"Isabel!"  said  Laura,  cattishly.     "And  who  is  Isabel?" 

"And  yet  she  doesn't  seem  to  fit  into  poetry,  somehow.  Her 
hair  is  straight,  for  one  thing,"  he  mused. 

"How  horrid  she  must  be,"  consoled  Laura,  slipping  an  in- 
sinuating little  arm  around  Marks'  collor.  "I  always  did  hate 
girls  with  straight  hair;  and  I  just  bet  she  hasn't  a  dimple  to 
her  name." 

"Isabel  hasn't  dimples.     But  need  that  matter,"  virtuously. 

"You  silly  boy,"  Laura  laughed,  "Of  course  it  matters.  Now 
confess;  don't  you  think  I'm  far  prettier,  and  more  interest- 
ing, too?  You  do!"  she  exulted.  "And  I'm  much  nicer  than 
this — you'll  see.  Why,  all  my  life  I've  been  thinking  and 
dreaming  of  you,  and  saving  up  all  my  cunningest  little 
thoughts,  just  for  you.  The  people  in  Brattlefield  thought  I 
was  queer  and  sullen;  but  I  wasn't.  I  just  had  no  time  for 
anything  but  getting  ready  for  you." 

"Did  such  a  girl  ever  live  ?"  breathed  Mark. 

She  gave  a  pout  and  shook  his  shoulders,  a  very  little. 

"Won't  you  believe  me?" 
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''But  Isabel—" 

Laura  jumped  down  from  his  chair  and  stamped  her  foot 
in  the  most  charmingly  passionate  way. 

"Isabel  is  nothing  but  a  cat,"  she  said,  distinctly.  "I've 
taken  a  very  great  dislike  to  her,  indeed.  If  you  should  like 
to  know,  I'm  not  going  to  allow  you  to  write  poetry  to  her;  or 
allow  you  to  marry  her,  either." 

"Oh,  but  I — I — must!"  urged  Mark,  nobly,  with  a  look  of 
beautiful  relief  on  his  face. 

"You're  not  going  to,  though!"  retorted  Laura.  Quick  as  a 
flash  she  changed  her  tactics.  "It's  awfully  warm  here,"  she 
sighed,  looking  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

He  merely  mopped  his  forehead  in  answer. 

"It  would  be  cool  in  the  woods." 

"Isabel  hates  the  woods,"  he  thought,  with  gloom. 

"There's  no  Isabel  in  this  party,"  Laura  said  jealously;  and 
then  she  plucked  his  sleeve  gently  and  guided  him  over  to  the 
window.  "See  how  the  sunlight  slides  through  the  leaves ;  did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  fascinating?" 

"What  a  wonderful  day!"  was  all  he  said,  prosaically 
enough. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  have  a  picnic — all  to  ourselves  ?" 

He  simply  could  not  withstand  this  delicious  suggestion. 

"I — I  don't  care,"  he  said,  dizzily  but  resolutely.  "I  can't 
stand  this  another  minute.     I'll  go!" 

"And  there  won't  be  any  Isabel !"  she  chuckled. 

He  stopped  suddenly.  "But  I  was  going  to  propose  to  Isa- 
bel this  afternoon." 

"You're  a  dear  to  use  the  past  tense,"  Laura  said  sweetly. 
"But  I  wasn't  scared  for  a  second.     I  knew  you,  you  see." 

He  caught  up  the  paper  he  had  been  writing  on,  tore  it  into 
pieces  and  flung  the  pieces  joyously  into  the  waste  basket. 

"Heavens,  think  of  it — I'm  not  going  to  be  a  rich  wife's  ap- 
pendage; I'm  free!" 

Laura  patted  his  arm  maternally. 

"Take  my  hand,"  she  said  happily.  "Come  along,  you  boy. 
We'll  have  a  beautiful  day." 


SKETCHES 


RELIGIOUS  DISCUSSION 

MARGERY    SWETT 

I  saw  my  worn  out  faiths  and  said, 

"With  songs  and  happy  snatches, 
My  thread -bare  soul  I'll  cover  up 

And  all  its  rips  and  patches." 
And  those  who  saw  my  happy  smile 

Would  pause  awhile  to  say, 
"Her  soul  is  shining,  new  and  bright 

And  that  is  why  she's  gay." 

Perhaps  if  I  had  had  no  friends 

I  might  have  kept  things  so, 
(When  eyes   are  bright  and   songs  are  light, 

How  can  the  big  world  know?) 
But  now  there's  limping  in  my  dance. 

And  shame  at  too  much  shining, 
For  they,  the  orthodox  devout, 
Have  turned  my  soul  all  inside  out 

And  seen  its  ragged  lining! 


THE  WISH 

NETTIE  ELIZABETH    MANGAM 

Samuel  Zabrowski  loved  two  things  in  this  world ;  one  was 
his  little  girl,  the  other  was  cigarette  smoking.  His  love  for 
the  child  was  the  one  and  only  admirable  thing  about  him. 
His  love  for  cigarettes  amounted  to  a  passion  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable.  His  attitude  towards  his  wife  was  not  un- 
common; she    was    nothing    at  all  mentally    and    morally; 
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physically  she  gave  him  a  better  home  than  he  could  have  had 
if  he  had  not  married  her  and  so  long  as  she  made  something 
out  of  nothing,  he  left  her  alone.  The  other  two  children  he 
regarded  as  necessary  evils,  endurable  as  long  as  they  did  not 
disturb  him  and  easily  disciplined  with  physical  force  when 
they  did. 

Minnie  was  his  first  and  only  little  girl,  but  aside  from  that, 
his  affection  for  her  was  rather  inexplicable ;  she  was  entirely 
different  from  him  in  every  way,  except  perhaps  in  a  certain 
lack  of  self-control.  She  liked  her  father  because  he  loved 
her  and  because  she  never  realized  how  bad  he  was.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  was  often  hungry  because  he  liked  cigar- 
ettes better  than  he  liked  his  family,  but  her  mother  could  not 
help  knowing  why  the  matsoths  were  so  few  when,  in  the 
evening,  the  incense  of  cigarette  smoke  mingled  with  the  stale 
air  and  the  fumes  of  frying  potatoes,  until  the  room  looked  and 
smelled  like  the  entrance  to  Hell. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Minnie  came  to  him  and 
from  a  clear  heaven  expressed  the  wish  for  a  doll. 

'*I  don't  want  she  should  be  an  old  from  towel-tied-in-knots 
doll,"  she  announced  firmly,  ''I  want  she  should  have  such  a 
hard  pink  face  and  such  blue  from  glass  eyes — and — she  could 
to  turn  her  head  around.     You  know  such  a  doll  that  I  like?" 

Yes,  Samuel  knew  exceedingly  well ;  often  in  the  same  store 
where  he  bought  his  cigarettes,  he  had  seen  the  doll  with  the 
fifty  cent  sign  tacked  on  its  crinoline  dress.  He  had  carefully 
avoided  it  v/ith  mind  and  hand.  It  had  been  doll  or  cigarettes 
and  cigarettes  had  won  out.  Now  he  answered  her  tense  little 
questioning  face. 

**  Better  you  wait  by  New  Years  and  then  maybe  papa  brings 
you  such  a  something  nice."  Samuel  knew  that  New  Years 
would  probably  find  Minnie  doll-less,  but  Minnie  lived  from 
that  moment  with  the  doll  in  her  mental  arms,  patted  its 
smooth  cheek,  and  loved  it. 

Next  morning  Samuel  got  up  and  went  to  work  as  usual, 
half  fed,  half  clean,  half  awake.  As  he  was  going,  he  stopped 
to  kiss  the  little  girl  and  remembered  her  last  night's  wish. 
He  went  out  and  made  his  usual  bee-line  for  the  stationery 
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store.  The  storekeeper  had  yellowish  skin  like  a  dried-up 
orange,  and  a  gray  beard  which  did  not  go  well  with  it. 
Samuel  put  the  dime  on  the  counter  and  without  asking  him 
what  he  wanted,  the  man  produced  the  box.  Samuel  walked 
over  to  the  window.  The  doll  lay  on  its  back  and  stared  at 
him  with  meaningless  glass  eyes.  He  took  up  his  box  and 
went  out  to  the  sweatshop. 

At  supper  that  night  the  air  was  conspicuous  for  the  lack 
of  cigarette  smoke  and  Samuel  was  conspicuous  for  his  irrita- 
bility. Minnie  came  to  him — ''Better  you  go  straight  away 
or  papa  kills  you!"  he  growled,  menacingly,  and  she  went. 
''Maybe  he  gets  me  sooner  my  doll  if  Fm  good,"  she  philoso- 
phized. 

The  next  few  days  Samuel  acted  like  a  man  who  is  being 
cured  of  the  drink  habit.  His  face  was  horribly  pathetic,  so 
were  his  actions.  Five  mornings  passed  and  Samuel  repeated 
each  day  the  tortures  of  the  day  before.  On  the  sixth  day  at 
noon,  the  workers  got  their  thirty  cents  and,  unless  they  wished 
to  do  extra  work  for  more  money,  they  were  dismissed  for  the 
day,  the  Jewish  feast  day  of  New  Year's.  Samuel  grabbed 
his  money  with  a  wild  passion  and  stumbled  over  to  the  store. 
"Give  me  quick  thirty  cents  worth  from  cigarettes."  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  sweatshop  again  he  was  smoking  his 
third.  Back  at  the  bench  he  was  madly  smoking  the  cigar- 
ettes half  way  and  throwing  them  to  the  ground.  The  air 
grew  cloudy.  Samuel  was  alone  and  the  smoke  was  drugging. 
He  slept  heavily. 

What  use  to  describe  an  East  Side  sweatshop  fire?  To 
those  who  have  seen  it,  mere  mention  is  enough.  Those  who 
have  not  will  never  believe  its  horrors.  The  crowd  of  for- 
eigners yelling  gibberish  formed  an  immovable  wall.  The 
lack  of  self-control  exhibited  by  those  who  can  not  be  made  to 
understand  was  far  worse  than  the  fire.  The  employer  was 
there,  looking  on.  He  hates  to  see  the  tumbling  walls,  con- 
demned by  a  sterner  inspector  than  he  had  ever  bribed,  but  he 
was  almost  virtuous  in  the  knowledge  that  the  fire  was  not 
caused  by  any  oversight  due  to  him. 

Moreover,   "Everyone  is   safely   out,"   the  chief  comforted 
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him.  The  crowds  thickened  on  the  East  Side ;  a  canary  bird 
which  has  flown  from  its  cage  into  the  street,  or  the  upsetting 
of  a  fruit  stand,  is  sufficient  to  cause  something  much  like  a 
mob.  They  stood  with  their  passionate  Jewish  faces  lifted  to 
the  top  of  the  dirty  brick  walls  where  the  water  from  the  hose 
split  the  smoke  and  geysered  upward. 

The  white  face  of  Samuel's  wife  showed  through  the  crowd. 
"Where  is  Samuel?"  she  rasped.  To  answer  her  summons 
Samuel  appeared — but  not  in  the  crowd.  A  sudden  pointing 
of  all  hands  upward,  a  dark  thing  hurtling  through  the  air, 
the  ripping  of  a  fire  blanket — and  there  was  Samuel. 

Minnie's  mother  looked  at  the  thing  on  the  ground.  The 
only  expression  on  her  face  was  one  of  horror.  Minnie  was 
staring  at  something  near  the  thing's  pocket,  something 
strangely  like  the  head  of  a  China  Doll.  She  picked  it  up  by 
the  wire  which  fastened  the  head  to  the  body. 

"Such  a  neck  she  could  to  turn  around  too,  that  doll,"  she 
said. 


HAIR 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

I  think  there  is  a  philosophy  of  hair,  and  perhaps  the  epi- 
tome of  the  whole  man  and  woman  question  is  this:  is  long 
hair  a  glory  to  her  ?  St.  Paul  thought  so  and  although  he  was 
very  decidedly  on  the  woman's-place-is-in-the-home  side  of  the 
argument,  in  all  fairness  and  reverence  we  must  listen  to  his 
words.  He  said,  "Doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  that,  if  a 
man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  but  if  a  woman  have 
long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her." 

Hair  is  queer,  charming,  inexplicable  stuff  anyway — in  its 
natural  state  I  mean,  not  puffed  and  pinned  up  in  curious  piles 
or  tortured  into  pigtails  or  cut  off  as  it  so  often  is  into  a  de- 
cided resemblance  to  a  brush.  In  its  simplicity  we  all  love 
"live  hair  that  is  shining  and  free."  But  why  is  it  given  to 
some  to  have  heads  of  flame  or  gold  or  midnight  while  others 
must  go  mouse-colored  all  their   daj^s?     Why    is  curly  hair? 
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And  why,  above  all,  does  it  seem  perfectly  right  for  a  man  to 
clip  his  hair  short  and  for  a  woman  to  let  hers  grow  as  long  as 
it  will? 

Of  course  there  have  been  men  with  long  hair  besides  Lord 
Chancellors,  and  some  of  them  have  been  very  proud  of  it. 
Three  young  Frankish  princes  met  death  by  the  sword  rather 
than  let  their  free  hair  endure  the  yoke  of  the  scissors.  Louis 
XIV  had  a  magnificent  head  of  curls,  and  our  own  Washington 
had  a  cherished  pig-tail.  But  in  general,  St.  Paul  is  right,  and 
surely  the  flowing  locks  of  the  picturesque  poet  and  the  little 
boy  who  ''ought  to  go  to  the  barber  ship"  aren't  greatly  ad- 
mired to-day.  On  the  other  hand  haven't  you  heard  people 
say,  ''Why,  she  can  sit  on  her  hair!  It  comes  almost  to  her 
knees !" 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  found  in  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  use  of  his  time  and  a  woman's,  for  long  hair  is 
a  decided  distraction.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  "bother  to  do 
up."  A  man  can  brush  his  short  hair  in  one  brisk  minute,  but 
it  takes  a  woman  considerably  longer,  no  matter  how  deft  she 
may  be.  Then  she  almost  always  peeks  in  the  mirror,  frown- 
ing modestly  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  not  leaving  her  post 
until  she  is  fairly  well  pleased  with  results.  But  long  hair  is 
a  distraction  in  a  far  subtler  way  than  this.  When  a  strand 
of  it  blows  in  front  of  a  woman's  eyes  in  the  sunshine  it  looks 
gloriously  pretty  to  her.  The  way  it  looks  to  someone  else  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  there  is  sun  and  a  little  wind  and  her 
hair  is  not  too  mercilessly  screwed  back,  down  will  come  a 
strand  of  personality  to  float  and  flap  between  her  and  her 
work.  Men  do  not  see  their  hair — unless  they  have  those  odi- 
ous pompadours.  They  have  clear  vision  without  themselves 
in  the  way. 

And  so  I  say  the  question  is  this :  is  a  woman  to  follow 
the  path  of  impersonal  striving  that  man  has  all  unwittingly 
pointed  out  to  her?  Is  it  her  duty  to  be  a  Martha  first,  or 
can  she  suddenly  become  a  Mary?  Long  hair  is  not  vanity. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  self.     Is  long  hair  a  glory  to  her? 


TODAY 

MARY  LOUISE  LOCKE 

I  was  awake  when  you  were  born  this  morning,  0  Winter 
Day.  I  saw  j^ou  creeping  from  behind  the  pines,  black 
against  your  colored  clouds,  casting  a  dim  warm  rosiness 
across  the  snowy  fields. 

I  saw  white  light  steal  up  behind  your  first  pinkness  and 
smother  it  with  pale  yellow  sunshine. 

Then  I  saw  people  go  past  my  window;  work  people  who 
did  not  take  tim.e  to  notice  your  splendor.  *'Look,"  I  wanted 
to  cry,  "don't  you  see  the  tangled  web  of  yellow  light  in  which 
you  are  walking?" 

But  they  did  not  hear  me. 

And  the  brighter  you  became,  the  more  happiness  you  put 
into  my  heart,  until  when  you  had  reached  your  zenith  it 
seemed  as  though  I  ached  from  very  joy. 

All  through  your  hours  I  have  loved  you.  Today — you  have 
been  my  very  own.  I  sang  and  worked  from  sheer  love  of 
your  splendor. 

And  now  it  is  night  and  you  are  gone,  0  Winter  Day.  I 
have  used  up  every  minute  of  you.  But  do  not  grieve.  I 
shall  lay  you  away  in  my  soul  as  a  beautiful  memory,  and  on 
grey  selfish  days  that  do  not  give  me  the  joy  that  you  have 
given,  I  shall  take  you  out  and  live  you  over. 


ONE  SUCH  WOMAN 

ELMA  COKEFAIR  GUEST 

Certainly  there  are  some  women  to  whom  Life  does  not  give 
a  square  deal.  To  begin  with,  they  are  physically  repulsive; 
not  ugly,  for  ugliness  has  about  it  a  strange  and  subtle  attrac- 
tion. To  be  ugly,  indeed,  would  prove  an  endowment,  where- 
as they  are  left  unendowed.  They  are  plain  to  the  last  degree 
of  plainness.  As  girls,  such  women  are  invariably  ''honnetes 
filles."  This  is  due  in  part  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  be  other- 
wise, to  ignorance,  and  in  part  to  a  sort  of  drab  friction  of  un- 
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interestingness.  And  when  the  woman  is  no  longer  a  girl, 
she  meets  immorality  which  she  mistakes  for  love.  Her 
woman's  heart  is  cheated;  and,  with  the  loss  of  virtue,  her 
one  charm — if  charm  it  may  be  called — is  gone.  Now,  to  an 
incalculable  extent  is  she  friendless  and  alone.  At  this  junc- 
ture, she  usually  leaves  her  home  town,  and  in  parts  unknown 
ekes  out  a  miserable  existence. 

I  know  one  such  woman.  She  earns  a  salary  which  is  a 
living  wage  only  to  a  person  accustomed  to  privation.  At 
night  her  prayer  is  that  she  will  not  awaken  when  morning 
comes.  But  cruel  consciousness  returns.  She  must  live  on, 
for  unfortunately  she  is  self-supporting.  Regularly  she  has 
food  and  clothing  of  a  sort.  And  when  the  time  comes  for 
her  to  work  no  longer,  even  then  her  body  more  angular  than 
now,  will  still  breathe  and  move ;  for,  unfortunately  again,  she 
has  a  Savings  Bank  balance  to  pay  admittance  to  an  Old 
Ladies'  Home — a  total  saved,  I  know  not  how,  in  her  youth,  for 
this  very  purpose !  She  cared  for  her  parents  until  they  died, 
and  for  her  brothers  until  they  married.  Hers  is  the  tragedy 
of  never  having  been  the  one  woman  to  any  living  thing.  No 
one  needs  her.  Death  scorns,  Life  ignores  this  woman.  She 
will  continue  to  exist,  on  and  on,  with  everywhere  about  her 
closed  doors,  blind  thoroughfares,  and  empty  vistas. 


THE  WAY   OF  THE  WORLD 

DOROTHY  PRATT 

High  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  stood  a  small  shanty 
leaning  to  one  side  as  though  a  gust  of  wind  sweeping  up  had 
slapped  it  over  like  a  card  house.  It  was  made  of  gray  un- 
painted  clap  boards.  A  small  chimney  made  of  stove  pipe, 
projecting  somewhat  crookedly  from  the  roof,  smoked  drearily 
in  the  sultry  air.  It  looked  queer  and  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  tall,  stately  pine  trees  which  surrounded  it.  Far  down 
below,  one  could  see  a  winding  stream  rushing  and  swirling 
over  the  shelf -like  rocks  which  projected  into  its  midst. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  small  shanty,  one  could  see  for  miles 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  undulating  hills  and  valleys.     Here 
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and  there,  small  towns  and  hamlets  dotted  the  plains.  The 
burning,  scorching  August  sun  poured  down  from  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  cloudless  blue  above. 

A  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  came  out  of  the 
door  with  a  pan  of  refuse  in  her  hands  to  feed  to  the  chickens 
which  were  pecking  desultorily  about  as  she  came  out.  There 
was  a  certain  bloom  and  freshness  to  her  cheek,  but  a  dis- 
contented sulky  look  marred  her  otherwise  pretty  features. 
She  was  of  the  type  common  about  the  little  mining  town  of 
Golden  Hope,  Arizona,  an  ignorant  *'small-town"  girl. 

The  chickens  seemed  only  mildly  excited  over  the  poor 
scraps  she  threw  them.  Her  task  accomplished,  she  walked 
slowly  in,  standing  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  looking 
longingh^  over  the  hills.  Had  she  looked  more  carefully,  she 
might  have  observed  a  small  bent  figure  toiling  laboriously  up 
the  steep  mountain  walk.  The  path,  as  it  wound  about  big 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  through  shady  glens,  would  have 
been  delightfully  romantic  to  any  but  one  to  w^hom  the  long 
walk  was  a  dailj^  necessity.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  bent 
woman,  old  with  years  of  hard  work.  In  spite  of  the  scorch- 
ing heat,  she  wore  a  dirty  gray  shawl  about  her  head  and 
shoulders.  Under  her  arm,  she  carried  a  strange  box-like 
object.  It  was  a  small  grind  organ.  She  was  the  old  woman 
who  sat  on  the  corner  by  Riley's  saloon  in  the  forlorn  village 
below,  and  played  for  the  few  pennies  that  passers-by  might 
throw  to  her. 

She  stepped  wearily  onto  the  level  place  before  the  house  and 
walked  slowly  in.  The  interior  was  little  more  prepossessing 
than  the  exterior.  On  one  side  was  a  small  fire-place,  black 
with  smoke.  The  girl  stood  stirring  something  on  the  stove  in 
one  corner.  A  rough  table,  some  chairs  and  a  cot  were  the 
only  other  furnishings.  A  ladder  in  the  corner  led  to  a  loft 
above.  After  she  had  laid  aside  her  things,  the  old  woman 
fumbled  a  minute  about  her  clothes  and  finally  produced  a 
small  bag.  Kneeling  down  before  the  rude  hearth,  she  pried 
up  a  brick  from  the  floor,  poured  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which 
from  the  sound  was  money,  into  a  box,  and  fitted  it  into  a 
cavity  below  the  bricks.  Carefully  replacing  the  stone,  she 
arose  and  began  pottering  about  the  table. 
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"Laws,  it  be  hot  to-day,"  she  said. 

The  other  made  no  reply. 

"I  seen  Jim  McLaren  down  town  to-day." 

''Did  ye?"  replied  the  girl,  coloring  slightly  but  trying  not 
to  appear  over-interested. 

"Yes,  and  he  had  on  a  swell  new  suit,  black  and  white  check, 
it  was.     He  just  come  back  from  the  city,  they  say." 

Although  the  girl  evinced  no  further  interest  in  the  conver- 
sation, a  close  observer  would  have  caught  the  quick  look 
which  she  cast  toward  the  old  woman  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jim  McLaren. 

The  meal  which  the  girl  had  been  setting  upon  the  table  was 
quickly  over.  She  climbed  the  steep  ladder  to  the  loft,  re- 
turning in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  newly  ironed  wash  dress. 
In  the  meantime,  her  mother  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
cot.  She  stole  softly  out  and  wandered  slowly  along  the  moun- 
tain path.  She  came  to  a  small,  natural  stone  niche  and  sat 
down  as  if  waiting  for  some  one. 

As  the  expected  one  did  not  come,  she  moved  restlessly,  now 
patting  her  hair,  now  adjusting  her  waist,  at  the  same  time 
struggling  audibly  with  a  wad  of  gum. 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  bushes  behind,  a  man  stepped  up 
beside  her.  He  wore  a  black  and  white  checked  suit  with  a 
florid  red  tie,  brilliant  yellow  shoes  with  polka  dot  stockings. 
His  hair  was  smoothed  slickly  and  oilily  back  and  smelled 
strongly  of  witch  hazel. 

"I  thought  you  was  never  coming,  Jim,"  simpered  the  girl. 

"How'd  you  know  I  was  back,"  quoth  the  youth. 

"Ma  seen  you  down  town." 

The  young  man  squeezed  himself  on  the  seat  beside  her 
and  for  some  minutes  the  couple  were  entirely  engrossed  in 
each  other.  A  shrill  voice  recalled  the  girl  to  the  house  in  a 
short  time. 

It  was  perhaps  a  week  later  when  the  old  woman  toiled  again 
up  the  mountain,  a  little  slower,  a  little  more  unsteadily  to- 
day. She  grasped  the  door  frame  a  minute  before  entering. 
Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  her  face.  Her  breath 
came  in  quick  short  gasps.     She  felt  falteringly  for  a  chair 
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and  sank  into  it.  The  girl  came  quickly  to  her  and  asked,  in 
an  anxious  voice, 

''What's  the  matter,  ma.     Be  you  sick?" 

"ril  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  Clari,"  answered  the  other, 
haltingly.     "I— I—" 

'There,  there,  come  and  lie  down,"  said  the  girl,  leading  her 
mother  to  the  cot. 

"Clari,"  said  the  woman  suddenly,  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and 
distinct  voice,  "take  the  brick  out  and  bring  me  the  box." 

"Clari"  seemed  startled  at  the  unexpected  change  in  her 
companion  and  hesitated  a  minute,  but  the  old  woman  said 
nothing  more  and  seemed  waiting  impatiently  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  command.  She  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  Clari 
brought  the  box. 

"Count  it,"  commanded  the  old  woman. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
few  minutes. 

"Clari,"  asked  the  old  woman  anxiously,  raising  herself  on 
her  elbow,  "be  that  enough  to  buy  me  a  respectable  headstone 
when  I'm  put  in  the  ground?" 

"Oh  ma,  don't  talk  that  way,"  said  Clari,  taken  aback  by  the 
stange  question,  and  greatly  alarmed  at  the  change  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  over  the  woman. 

"Be  it,  Clari  ?     Be  it,  girl  ?"  the  other  asked,  feverishly. 

"Yes,  yes,  ma,  plenty  and  more.     There,  lie  down." 

She  laid  the  old  woman  back  quite  content.  Later  the 
mother  began  to  mumble  to  herself.  The  other  came  quickly 
to  her  side  and  caught  some  of  the  words. 

"When  I  die,  Clari,  I  want  ye  should  git  me  a  decent  head 
stone.  I  been  workin'  for  twenty  years  now,  savin'  that  up. 
Now  that  I  got  it,  I  be  content  to  go.  Clari,  don't  forget, 
girl,  a  decent  one." 

With  these  words,  she  lay  quite  still. 

A  year  later,  a  girl  and  a  young  man  stood  in  a  graveyard 
before  a  mound  of  earth. 

"Poor  old  woman,  she's  dead  and  gone."  said  Clari.  "She 
was  all  I  had  in  the  world,  Jim." 

"Aw  don't  get  sobby,"  replied  Jim.  "Ye  are  much  better 
off  now.     Ye  got  a  good  job  and  a  nice  place  to  live." 
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But  Clari  was  not  to  be  comforted.  Something  seemed 
troubling  her. 

''She  give  me  the  money  to  buy  her  headstone  before  she 
died,  and  I  ain't  done  it." 

''What  did  you  do  with  it,"  asked  the  man,  with  a  show  of 
interest. 

"It's  here,  safe  in  my  purse,"  said  Clari,  tapping  her  pocket. 

"Clari,"  said  the  man  drawing  near,  "Clari,  sweetheart, 
let's  spend  it.  She'll  never  know.  There's  a  dance  to-night. 
You  and  me  could  go  and  have  a  grand  time.     Come  on '" 

A  moment  of  hesitation,  a  glance  at  the  mound — then  the 
thought  of  the  dance. 

They  turned  away. 


THEIR  SONS 

CONSTANCE  CAKOLINE  WOODBURY 

"See,  Jeanne,  how  the  roses  bloom  on  the  lattice  of  Marie 
Lagrange — red  and  white.  When  will  she  cut  them,  I  won- 
der?" 

"But,  yes,  Elsie,  and  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath  and  four 
weeks  since  they  brought  Pierre  home.  It  is  then  she  will 
heap  them  on  his  grave :  red  and  white — flowers  for  a  soldier." 

"She  sits  there  so  calm,  as  though  they  brought  her  no 
memories.  What  comforts  her  for  her  only  son?  The  Holy 
Virgin?" 

"Marie  Lagrange  was  ever  pious  from  dark  tresses  to  white 
locks;  but  it  is  mayhap,  the  thought  that  she,  a  widow,  has 
given  her  all  for  France,  that  brings  her  comfort.  Jeanne,  it 
is  more  than  anyone  in  all  the  village  has  given." 

"Still,  why  should  she  not  mourn  him?  He  was  so  tall  and 
strong.  Do  you  remember  how  at  sunset  he  would  stand  in 
the  door  under  the  roses,  with  the  sun  gleaming  on  his  chest- 
nut hair?  How  he  jested  with  his  mother  and  pulled  her  a 
red  rose  from  the  highest  stalk?  I  would  mourn  the  son  of 
my  old  age  an'  I  were  she — for  he  was  wholly  hers  and  there 
was  not  even  a  woman — " 
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The  young  girl  broke  off  with  a  half  sigh  as  they  turned 
from  the  grassy  by-path,  crossed  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage and  entered  the  little  gate  whence  a  narrow  path  led  across 
the  old  churchyard  among  the  graves. 

"See,"  said  Jeanne,  pointing  to  a  low  mound  shadowed  by 
the  tricolor.  "Not  even  one  little  blossom,  and  over  her 
lattice  where  she  knits,  knits,  knits,  is  all  the  wealth  of  June.*' 
And  as  they  passed,  she  tore  from  her  dress  the  blossoms  of 
pink  honey-suckle  that  made  a  spot  of  color  against  the  white 
and  laid  them  gently  at  the  foot  of  the  flag. 

"Come  away,  Jeanne,  come  away,"  said  Elsie,  pulling  at  her 
sleeve,  "all  the  world  might  see  you  and  Marie,  they  say, 
can  from  her  window  gaze  on  all  that  passes  here." 

The  two  girls  vanished  among  the  yew  trees  at  the  far  end 
of  the  path  unheeding  the  faint  thunder  of  the  far-away  guns. 

It  was  true  that  Marie  Lagrange  could  look  down  from  her 
latticed  window,  and  from  the  rose  covered  porch  see  the 
sombre  yews  of  the  churchyard  and  true  it  was  that  she  had 
given  her  only  son  to  France.  As  she  sat  to-day  knitting, 
knitting,  knitting,  her  thoughts  were  indeed  of  him. 

Again  could  she  see  him  in  his  fine  new  coat,  saying  goodbye 
to  her  beneath  this  very  trellis.  How  gaily  had  he  waved  his 
hand  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside  path:  "Never  fear,  little 
mother,  I  will  soon  come  home." 

Then  his  letter,  short  and  crude,  but  very  precious  to  the 
lonely  widow,  telling  how  his  captain  had  said,  "Bien,  mon  en- 
fant," and  how  the  great  general  himself  was  pleased  with 
his  own  hands  to  pin  on  the  cross.  How  proud  had  she  been, 
that  white-haired  mother  of  a  hero ! 

But,  bitterly  true  were  his  parting  words.  He  had  come 
home,  soon,  soon;  but  covered  by  the  flag  he  had  served  so 
well.  How  could  one  little  jagged  tear  in  his  tunic  and  one 
little  furrow  on  his  bronzed  cheek  mean  that  the  end  had  come  ? 
She  had  wished  to  mend  the  rent,  for  she  was  skilled  in  needle- 
work, but  the  priest  had  said  it  was  better  thus  for  a  brave 
soldier  and  she  was  denied  a  last  service  to  her  son.  And  to- 
morrow it  was  four  weeks.  Tomorrow  she  would  heap  above 
him  roses  he  had  loved  so  well — red  and  white.     She  wished 
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that  for  every  rose  she  could  shed  a  hundred  tears ;  but  at  her 
age  she  seemed  to  have  no  more  tears,  she  thought,  as  she  sat, 
white-haired  and  lonely-hearted ;  fiercely  loyal  to  her  country, 
and  fiercely  loving  the  son  whom  war  had  made  but  a  memory. 

From  the  distance  came  a  confused  noise  as  of  galloping 
hoofs.  Marie  Lagrange  rose  and  looked  out  beyond  the  old 
church  and  the  graves  to  the  white  road,  lined  with  tall  pop- 
lars whose  shadows  grew  ever  longer  as  the  sun  sank.  Far 
down  the  winding  road  she  saw  a  troop  of  riders,  and  nearer, 
nay  almost  at  hand,  in  front  of  the  old  grey  church,  a  single 
horseman.  To  her  surprise  he  turned  aside  and  urged  his 
horse  along  the  steep  track  leading  up  the  hillside.  Marie 
Lagrange  stood  calm.  The  great  war  could  not  bring  her 
more  sorrow,  it  had  done  its  worst.  She  stood  very  calmly. 
As  the  horse  came  nearer  she  saw  that  the  rider  bent  over  hi& 
saddle  as  if  in  pain  and,  just  at  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  slope, 
the  animal  lost  his  footing  and  fell,  flinging  the  soldier  far 
over  its  head.  The  frightened  horse  regained  its  feet  and  fled 
over  the  hill  but  the  rider  lay  huddled  as  he  had  fallen.  Marie 
Lagrange  walked  slowly  down  from  the  rose  covered  porch, 
but,  before  she  reached  him,  the  boy,  for  he  was  scarcely  more, 
moved  and  pulled  himself  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  took  a  few 
dazed  steps  toward  the  woman  and  she  noticed  a  furrow  on  his 
bronzed  cheek  whence  the  warm  blood  slowly  trickled.  She 
took  his  arm,  for  she  was  still  strong  and  erect,  and  guided  him 
up  the  steps  where  he  sank  onto  the  white  bench  and  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment.  Marie  Lagrange  idly  noticed  that  the 
troop  of  riders  was  now  much  nearer,  heading  straight  for  the 
little  church. 

The  soldier  opened  his  eyes.  ''I  give  you  thanks,"  he  said,  in 
slightly  gutteral  French,  "I  give  you  thanks,  but  I  must  now 
go."  He  tried  to  rise,  but,  staggering,  sank  back.  Then, 
with  a  great  effort,  he  stood  erect  only  to  fall  heavily,  saved 
but  by  her  quick  grasp. 

''It  is  of  no  use,"  he  choked.  Then  he  looked  up  at  her. 
"They  come  to  take  me,  to  kill  me,"  he  said  in  a  dazed  mono- 
tone, "me,  the  spy."     His  eyes  closed. 

Through  Marie  Lagrange's  head  passed  a  whirl  of  thoughts. 
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Here  he  was,  a  spy — then  a  German,  a  hated  .German,  one  of 
the  nation  which  had  killed  her  only  son,  perhaps  the  very 
man.  Marie  Lagrange,  standing  erect,  stern  and  white- 
haired,  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  since  they  had  brought 
him  home,  and  it  was  not  good  to  see.  This  was  better  than 
useless  mourning  at  which  for  very  pride  she  could  not  let 
others  guess.  Here  at  one  time,  a  service  to  France  and  re- 
venge for  her  dear  one.  The  riders  had  reached  the  old  church 
and  were  pausing  a  moment  as  if  uncertain. 

Marie  Lagrange,  moved  but  by  one  impulse,  strode  down  the 
steps,  but  half  way  she  stopped  and  glanced  back.  The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  touched  the  soldier's  faintly  curling 
chestnut  hair.  A  sob  came  into  her  throat.  Just  then  he 
opened  his  blue  eyes  but  they  were  wild  with  fever.  ''Mutter- 
chen,"  he  said,  ''Mtitterchen,  ich  komme  bald  nach  Hause.** 
Although  his  mother  tongue  was  strange  to  her,  the  woman 
knew  every  word.  The  riders  were  moving  again  and  six  of 
them  turned  up  the  hill ;  but  Marie  Lagrange  scarce  knowing 
what  she  did,  half  dragged,  half  carried  the  boy  into  her  little 
kitchen  and,  before  the  horseman  had  topped  the  rise  she  was 
again  knitting,  knitting,  knitting. 

The  troop  came  swiftly  over  the  hill,  halting  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  cottage.  Marie  Lagrange  looked  down  the  valley. 
It  lay  very  calm.  Scarcely  a  breeze  rustled  the  yew  trees  in  the 
churchyard  or  moved  the  tricolor  beneath  which  her  son  was 
sleeping. 

Then  suddenly  she  felt  that  more  than  all  else  in  the  world 
she  wanted  Pierre,  wanted  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  sound 
of  his  step,  all  the  little  things,  the  commonplace  acts  of  every 
day.  He  could  never  pluck  the  red  roses  for  her  again.  But 
it  was  in  her  power  to  avenge  him  ....  She  rose,  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  respect  due  to  the  officer  who  was  speaking  to  her. 
The  words  cam.e  to  her  from  far  away. 

''German    spy  .  .  .  horse  .  .  .  fall  .  .  .  what    happened?" 

'That  man,"  said  Marie  Lagrange,  slowly,  "But  yes,  he  is — 
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THE  *^ SPECIAL^*  WAY 

VIRGINIA  HARRISON 

Special  trains  had  always  been  associated  in  my  mind  with 
railroad  officials,  millionaires,  or  presidential  candidates  who 
were  touring  the  country  and  making  campaign  speeches  from 
the  rear  platform.  I  was,  therefore,  greatly  impressed  when, 
just  before  vacation,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  ''Smith  Special" 
to  the  West.     I  immediately  decided  to  go  home  on  that  train. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  my  classes  were  over  and  I 
hastened  home  to  finish  the  last  odds  and  ends  of  packing, 
that  is,  to  try  to  force  into  my  small  traveling  bag  the  large 
articles  that  should  have  been  packed  in  my  trunk,  to  add  the 
finishing  touches  to  my  toilet,  and  to  eat  a  hurried  lunch  with 
my  attention  divided  between  the  clock  and  an  attempt  to  lo- 
cate the  several  articles  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was 
late  when  I  joined  the  steady  stream  of  girls  that  was  flowing- 
down  Main  Street,  and  I  was  determined  to  carry  my  own  bag 
rather  than  risk  the  necessity  of  a  frantic  search  for  a  certain 
small  boy  while  the  Special  steamed  majestically  away,  leav- 
ing me  stranded  on  the  platform;  but  in  my  calculations  I 
reckohed  without  the  small  boy.  As  I  hurried  down  the  street 
I  was  besieged  from  all  quarters  by  business-like  urchins  all 
demanding  loudly,  "Carry  your  bag  lady?"  They  lurked  in 
obscure  doorways  and  corners  and  darted  at  me  with  lightning- 
like rapidity  from  all  sides.  In  spite  of  this,  I  clung  with  deter- 
mination to  my  bag  until  we  were  nearly  at  the  station,  and 
then,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  scornful  and  reproachful 
glances  bestowed  upon  me   by  these    budding  financiers  de- 
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prived  of  their  lawful  earnings  by  my  selfish  desire  to  carry  my 
own  belongings,  I  weakly  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  ,3,  red- 
headed young  brigand — I  thought  he  would  be  easy  to  iden- 
tify— and  he  marched  triumphantly  down  the  street,  carrying 
the  booty. 

Arrived  at  the  station  I  made  slow  progress  down  the  plat- 
form, stopping  at  frequent  intervals  to  greet  friends  in  unac- 
customed going-away  clothes.  After  a  long  search  I  found 
my  own  particular  Special  tucked  away  behind  numerous 
other  Specials  and  climbed  on  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Car  six, 
upper  nine — I  carefully  identified  my  section.  One  glance  at 
it  was  sufficient  to  inform  me  that  occupancy,  at  the  present 
moment  at  least,  was  impossible,  so  like  a  good  general  I  re- 
treated, first  piling  my  hat  and  coat  on  top  of  the  heap  of 
wraps,  musical  instruments,  suit-cases,  umbrellas,  hat-bags, 
and  other  paraphernalia  that  some  thoughtful  person  had  piled 
in  my  seat. 

I  found  a  seat  with  a  friend  in  the  next  car.  Across  the 
aisle  four  girls  were  playing  bridge.  At  one  end  some  music- 
ally inclined  person  was  strumming  a  ukulele  and  singing  ''On 
the  Beach  at  Waikiki"  over  and  over  again.  I  judged  that 
she  was  a  novice  and  knew  only  this  one  song,  and  I  longed  to 
suggest  to  her  that  she  sing  something  else  for  a  while,  since 
the  tuneless  accompaniment  would  fit  in  equally  w^ell  with  any 
other  melody;  but  I  refrained.  At  the  other  end  of  the  car 
several  freshmen  were  singing  class  songs  to  the  tinkle  of  a 
mandolin.  Most  of  the  others  were  sewing,  knitting,  or  eating. 
The  train  proceeded  slowly  with  many  groans  and  jerks,  pro- 
testing vigorously  against  the  load  that  it  was  obliged  to  carry. 
The  afternoon  wore  on,  punctuated  by  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  officials  in  uniform  who  were  immediately  besieged  by 
many  questions,  'Will  we  make  connections  at  Albany  ?"  "Can 
you  stop  the  train  for  us  at  Peebles  Junction?"  "What  train 
is  this  ?"  "Are  we  on  time  ?"  The  fact  was  that  no  two  offi- 
cials made  the  same  answer  to  an  inquiry  and  the  cross  ex- 
amination proceeded  with  unabated  interest  each  time  a  wit- 
ness for  the  railroad  appeared.  One  official  declared  that  we 
were  on  time.     Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  assured  that 
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the  train  was  two  hours  late.  Almost  immediately  afterward 
we  received  the  incredible  information  that  we  might  arrive 
ahead  of  time.  Only  one  man  was  brave  enough  to  admit  that 
he  had  no  idea  when  we  would  get  in.  We  might  have  been 
sure  of  one  thing — we  would  certainly  not  be  on  time.  That 
is  not  a  habit  of  Specials.  The  time  printed  in  the  schedule 
is  only  put  in  to  fill  up  space,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  prob- 
able hour  of  the  train's  arrival.  The  special  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self and  likes  to  arrive  at  quaint,  odd  hours  when  it  will  be 
most  unexpected. 

At  about  four  thirty  there  was  a  stir  of  interest  in  the  cars, 
and  girls  began  to  wash,  and  smooth  their  hair  for  dinner. 
I  may  here  mention  the  fact  that  a  College  Special  could  be 
immediately  identified,  should  all  other  evidences  be  lacking, 
by  the  abundance  of  marcel  waving.  There  is  something 
about  a  marcel  wave  that  is  inseparably  connected  with  vaca- 
tions and  specials.  As  the  time  approaches,  girls  whose  locks 
are  ordinarily  as  straight  as  the  proverbial  poker  appear  in 
classes  with  so  many  crimps  and  ripples  that  they  are  almost 
unrecognizable. 

At  five  o'clock  we  proceeded  to  the  diner  and  joined  the  al- 
ready long  line  that  had  formed  at  the  door.  Part  of  the  time 
we  stood  inside.  When  people  emerged  from  the  car  the 
whole  line  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  platform  to  let  them 
pass.  This  gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  malaria,  alternate 
chills  and  fever.  As  we  progressed  farther  up  the  narrow 
passageway  we  could  see  our  more  happy  companions  enjoying 
their  dinner,  and  we  appreciated  the  tortures  of  Tantalus. 
After  almost  interminable  waiting  we  finally  secured  places  at 
a  table.  I  ordered  turkey.  It  was  all  gone.  I  tried  steak. 
The  waiter  explained  that  the  steak  was  out.  I  was  too  tired 
and  discouraged  even  to  repeat  the  old  joke  about  waiting 
until  it  returned,  and  in  desperation  ordered  lamb  chops.  I 
detest  chops,  but  by  this  time  I  was  ravenous  and  could  have 
eaten  anything. 

Immediately  after  dinner  our  porter,  who  was  new  and  in- 
experienced, began  making  up  the  berths.  At  first  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  were  inclined  to  resent  these  premature  pre- 
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parations  for  slumber,  but  the  wisdom  of  such  an  early  start 
was  soon  apparent.  If  he  had  waited  until  bedtime  to  begin 
the  process,  I  doubt  if  the  last  one  would  have  been  ready  be- 
fore morning.  He  was  interminably  slow  and  had  a  discon- 
certing habit  of  disappearing  for  long  intervals,  leaving  one's 
berth  in  the  half-way  state  in  which  it  was  good  neither  for 
sitting  nor  sleeping.  After  several  of  these  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  interruptions  my  berth  was  finally  ready  and  I 
climbed  up. 

Almost  immediately  I  heard  the  porter  ask,  "Have  you  your 
ticket?'' 

"Oh  yes,"  I  replied,  confidently,  "do  you  want  it?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  it." 

Doubts  arouse  in  my  mind.  I  peered  into  my  pocketbook. 
My  ticket  was  gone. 

"Porter,"  I  called,  "did  you  find  a  ticket?  If  you  did,  I 
guess  it's  mine." 

He  handed  me  my  ticket  and  walked  away. 

All  was  quiet  except  for  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  and  the 
occasional  noise  made  by  those  who  descended  from  the  train 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
silence  we  did  not  sleep  undisturbed.  At  Buffalo  our  train 
was  switched — not  once  but  many  times.  I  felt  that  it  was 
probably  a  stranger  to  the  yards  and  had  difficulty  in  finding 
its  way  about.  At  any  rate  we  were  bumped  and  jerked  and 
knocked  around  for  hours.  At  last  we  were  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  train  going  southwest  and  part  of  the  jerking 
ceased.  I  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber,  as  the  novelists  say,  and 
was  finally  awakened  by  the  noise  of  rising  passengers. 

I  roused  myself,  dressed  partially,  and  rang  for  the  porter. 
After  a  long  interval  he  appeared  and  brought  me  the  little 
ladder.  I  descended  and  went  into  the  dresing  room  where  I 
washed  in  some  cold  water  from  the  faucet  marked  "Hot," 
drank  some  luke-warm  water  from  the  cooler,  and  struggled  to 
maintain  my  equilibrium  as  I  combed  my  hair  in  front  of  a 
mirror  already  being  utilized  for  the  same  purpose  by  five 
other  girls.  The  occasional  glimpses  of  myself  that  I  caught  by 
dodging  under  the  elbow  of  one  girl  and  over  the  shoulders 
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of  another  were  not  reassuring,  but  I  finally  concluded  that  I 
could  appear  in  public.  There  was  no  place  to  sit  in  my  car 
so  I  stood  in  the  aisle,  swaying  back  and  forth  like  a  lily,  until 
the  porter  felt  inclined  to  prepare  my  section  for  occupancy. 

The  train  was  three  hours  late  and  the  waiting  seemed  in- 
terminable. But  all  things  end,  and  finally  the  porter  appeared 
with  his  brush  and  went  through  the  formality  of  whisking  the 
dust  off  some  passengers  onto  the  rest.  Everyone  was  as 
dirty  as  ever  when  he  was  through,  but  not  with  the  same 
dust.     That  was  some  satisfaction. 


A  SNAPSHOT 

EMILY   TER  BUSH 

Among  the  throng  for  chapel  bound, 
His  head  and  shouders  plainly  seen, 

He  strides  along,  while  all  around 
The  girls  tear  by  to  John  M.  Greene. 

However  cold  or  wet  the  day. 

When  the  college  clock  says  half  past  eight, 
You'll  always  see  him  on  his  way 

To  keep  his  daily  chapel  date. 


THOUGHTS  IN  CHAPEL 

BEATRICE  FREDA  WOLF 

The  sun  in  my  eyes, 
Of  coughing  the  sound; 

The  lambs  v/ith  heads  bent, 
The  sheep  looking  'round. 

No  clubs  to  lead  out, 

A  faculty's  frown; 
President   Burton   glancing   back 

Ere  he  dares  to  sit  down. 


THE  USUAL  SUBJECT  OF  THURSDAY'S 
CONVERSATION 

KATHARINE  PEABODY  RICE 

(On  the  way  home  from  Assembly  Hall.) 

Marge,  (earnestly)  Well,  you  know  he  said  some  of  the 
worst  cases  he  had  were  with  women  who  didn't  wear  any  at 
all. 

Helen.  I  know  it — I  just  wish  Tilly  Martin  could  hear 
that.  She  used  to  go  around  campus  looking  like  a  perfect 
meal-bag,  and  she  thought  she  was  so  much  more  hygienic  than 
the  rest  of  us  who  wore  them. 

Pat.  (beamingly)  Isn't  he  perfectly  wonderful?  You 
know  I  almost  wish  something  were  the  matter  with  me  so 
that  I  could  go  to  him.     But  I  always  was  a  healthy  "critter." 

Marge,  (grinning)  Yes,  you'll  never  get  much  sympathy 
on  the  score  of  health. 

Helen,  (anxiously)  Honestly,  now,  do  you  think  I'm  too 
fat?     You  know  I  could  quite  easily  just  be  the  stocky — 

Marge.  Yes,  sweet  one,  but  we  love  you  just  the  same,  even 
if  you  are  fat,  and  if  you  don't  watch  out  you'll  be  having  a 
nervous  breakdown  just  from  worrying  about  your  little  self. 

Pat.  (in  a  matter-of-fact  way)  Well,  you  know  there  are 
worse  things  than  nervous  breakdowns.  Remember  what  he 
said  about — 

Marge.  I  should  say  we  do.  It  sticks  in  my  brain  till  I 
dream  about  it  nights.  Oh,  listen,  did  you  see  him  at  chapel 
last  Friday  morning? 

Helen.  Yes,  he  sits  up  so  straight  that  he  makes  the  rest 
of  us  look  positively  hump-shouldered. 

Marge,  (sadly)  Well,  I've  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  I 
never  had  a  fair  start  in  life,  myself.  When  I  remmber  the 
kind  of  underwaists  I  used  to  wear — after  what  he  said  about 
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them,  why  I  wonder  I'm  as  straight  as  I  am !  Well,  farewell, 
ladies,  here  is  where  I  leave  you.  Me  for  my  downy  little 
couch ! 

Chorus.     Good-night,  Marge.     Go  with  us  next  Thursday 
night? 

Marge,      {from   some   distance   aivay)     Surest   thing   you 
know !     I  wouldn't  miss  him  for  a  farm ! 


THE  SLIDE  MAN 

HELEN   CLAIRE   COWGILL 

He  slips  to  pull  a  window  down 

Across  the  floor  he  glides; 
He  tip-toes  all  around  the  room ; 

Dense  darkness  he  provides. 

Upon  his  stalwart  frame  there  rests 

The  task  of  ventilation: 
Attempt  heroic  to  prevent 

Complete  asphyxiation. 

He  takes  his  station  in  the  rear 

Alert  and  watchful  he; 
The  lantern  to  manipulate 

Is  his  delight  and  glee. 

"The  ecstasy  in  form  and  line 

In  Praxitelian  art" — 
The  lecturer  raps  upon  the  floor 

The  signal  to  impart. 

The  slide-man  "shoots"  the  pictures  now, 

With  accuracy  true; 
He  never  get  them  upside  down, 

As  you  or  I  would  do. 


He  must  know  heaps  of  art  withal, 
Extensive  knowledge  his: 

I'd  like  to  swap  his  mind  for  mine 
Before  that  three-weeks'  quiz! 


SHE  *^  NEARLY  DIED^' 

MARGUERITE  ALLEN  BOUCHER 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  her 
comfortable  warm  bed  until  ten  minutes  after  she  had  heard 
the  rising  gong.  Oh,  but  the  room  was  cold!  She  hopped 
courageously  out  of  her  cozy  nest,  flew  to  the  window,  banged 
it  shut,  and  grabbed  her  clothes — and  they  felt  ten  degrees 
colder  than  the  room  did.  It  seemed  as  if  she  never  would  be 
dressed;  the  breakfast  gong  rang  and  found  her  still  strug- 
gling with  her  tie. 

'*0h,"  said  she.  ''I'll  just  die  if  I  have  to  go  without  any 
breakfast." 

Her  life  was  spared,  for  she  reached  the  dining  room  just  in 
time.  Half  an  hour  later,  she  was  in  chapel ;  twenty  min- 
utes more,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  a  nine  o'clock  class.  In 
reply  to  the  eternal  question,  ''Which  way  do  you  go?";  she 
merely  linked  arms  with  the  girl  she  was  with.  Then  she 
said, — "My  dear,  did  you  get  your  math?  I  never  knew  any- 
thing like  that  in  all  my  life.  Why — it  nearly  killed  me !  If 
I  have  to  recite  this  period,  I'll  simply  die,  I  just  knoiv  I  shall!" 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  gods  were  more  than  kind 
to  her,  and  her  life  was  spared  a  second  time. 

She  was  due  at  the  gymnasium  at  twelve  o'clock. — "My 
dear — isn't  that  a  perfectly  aivfid  time?"  She  left  her  room 
early,  happily  remembering  to  take  her  locker  key  with  her. 
She  was  so  early,  in  fact,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  must  be  late,  for 
there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

"I  suppose,"  thought  she,  "that  clock  is  right:" 

She  chose  the  biggest  dressing  room  she  could  find  that  was 
empty  and  put  on  her  suit  very  slowly  and  very  comfortably. 
She  walked  leisurely  upstairs  and  in  another  minute  was 
marching  around  the  gj^m. 

Presently,  the  girl  heard  the  order,  "Lower  the  ropes." 
That  meant  work.  She  knew  she  could  not  climb  that  rope. 
It  nearly  "killed"  her  to  hang  like  that !     Oh  dear ! 
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After  her  shower,  it  was  only  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  undressed  slowly  that  atoned  for  the  wild  flurry 
in  which  she  hustled  into  her  clothes  again  in  order  to  get 
back  in  time  for  lunch. 

When  she  did  get  back,  feeling  like  a  cross  between  a  rag- 
picker and  a  sack  of  meal,  and  was  seated  at  the  table,  she  be- 
came keenly  conscious  of  muscles  in  her  body,  muscles  she  had 
never  even  suspected  she  possessed,  merely  because  they  had 
never  troubled  her. 

''Well,"  she  said  to  the  girl  at  her  right,  ''I  don't  know  how 
you  feel,  but  I'm  nearly  dead.  That  rope-climbing  will  simply 
be  the  death  of  me." 

It  was  just  a  little  after  one  o'clock  then,  but  think  of  all 
the  times  that  girl  had  vowed  and  declared  her  life  had  been 
in  jeopardy!  Everything  that  had  happened  to  her,  accord- 
ing to  her  words,  ''nearly  killed  her."  The  day  was  only  half 
over;  would  she  really  be  quite  dead  by  night?  No,  I  think 
not.  I  love  my  fellow  creatures,  but  I  remember  the  old  adage 
"Every  cat  has  nine  lives."  She  was  not  a  "cat"  in  the  vicious 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  she  didn't  have  green  eyes  and  long 
sharp  claws.  She  was  just  a  fluffy  kitten,  and  so  I  know  she 
led  a  charmed  life,  and  had  at  least  nine  lives. 


REVIEWS 


Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  last  book  ''Livelihood"  presents  an  excel- 
lent case  against  his  theories  in  poetry.  The  keynote  of  the 
volume  is  sounded  in  the  dedication,  To  Audrey,  which  is  quite 
the  best  thing  in  the  book : 

"So  that  my  child  some  day  when  she  is  grown 
May  know  the  friendly  folk  her  Father  knew." 

"And  so  find  out  how  they  faced  life  and  earned, 

As  you  one  day  must  earn,  a  livelihood 
And  how,  in  spite  of  everything,  they  learned 

To  take  their  luck  through  life  and  find  it  food." 

There  follow  a  series  of  sketches  of  various  gentlemen,  a 
doctor,  a  miner,  a  blast  furnace  worker,  a  lawyer,  a  furniture 
upholsterer  etc.,  and  of  their  reflections.  In  almost  every 
sketch  there  is  a  contrast  between  present  sordid  conditions, 
which  Mr.  Gibson  delights,  and  claims  to  believe  in  as  in 
poetry,  and  some  past  incident  whose  material  in  every  case  is 
poetic  material  in  the  established  sense.  In  such  places  the 
jerkiness  of  the  rhythm  smooths  itself  out,  the  startling  words, 
demonstrated  to  be  unfit  for  poetic  usage,  vanish  and  instead 
we  have  beauty  of  form  and  idea  united.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Gibson  gives  up  his  Q.  E.  D,  and  returns  to  the  axioms,  he 
sometimes  produces  a  poem. 

Distressing  realism  and  a  passage  of  some  poetic  value  occur 
in  every  set  of  verses  as  for  instance  in  Makeshifts:  (He  is 
describing  an  habitual  drunkard.) 

"He  stginds  there  in  the  slush 
Shivering,  from  squelching  boots  to  sopping  hat 
One  sodden  clout,  and  blinking  like  a  bat 
Be-dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  light:  his  beard 
Waggles  and  drips  from  lank  cheeks  pocked  and  seared; 
And  the  whole  dismal  night  about  him  drips 
As  he  stands  gaping  there  with  watering  lips 
And  burning  eyes  in  the  cold  sleety  drench." 
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Contrast  this  with  the  following  passage  which  occurs  farther 
on  in  "Makeshifts" 

"Wave-crested  hills,  a  rolling  shoreless  sea 
Flowing  forever  through  eternity — 
A  sea  of  grasses,  r^treaming  without  rest 
Beneath  the  great  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 
Over  which  cloud  shadows  sailed  and  swept  away 
Beyond  the  world's  edge  all  the  summer  day." 

On  the  whole,  if  Mr.  Gibson  had  only  undertaken  to  write 
two  books  instead  of  one,  subtracting  the  poetic  passages 
from  ''Livelihood"  and  incorporating  them  in  a  slender — a  very- 
slender,  volume  of  poetry  the  remainder  of  the  material  offers 
possibilities  of  powerful  prose.  There  are  striking  word  pic- 
tures, keen  characterizations,  dramatic  situations  and  many 
lively  epigrams : 

"Saw  terms  of  life  in  easy  chairs" 
Heaven  to  the  drunkard  is : 

"a  glittering  bar,  upholstered  in  red  plush;" 
to  the  housewife : 

"a  place  with  no  more  parlor  floors  to  sweep." 
There  are  children  whom  it  is  better  to  name  Maria  than 
Lily-Rose,  and  there  are  literary  offspring  which  might  just  as 
well  be  dubbed  plain  prose  from  the  beginning. 

I.  H.  P. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  interesting  of  the  pieces  of 
War  literature  is  Doroshevitch's  "Way  of  the  Cross" — perhaps 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Russian  viewpoint  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  most 
extraordinary,  consisting  of  short,  abrupt  sentences  and  para- 
graphs which  succeed  in  creating  a  vivid  and  realistic  im- 
pression. It  is,  at  first,  somewhat  difficult  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  peculiarities  of  this  staccato  style,  but,  as  one 
reads  on,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  its  power. 

''The  Way  of  the  Cross"  tells  of  the  enormous  army  of 
fugitives  pressing  onward  and  onward  into  Russia.  "It  had 
been  decided,"  says  Doroshevitch,  "in  the  face  of  the  astound- 
ing invasion  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  for  him  a  desert."     Thus^ 
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whole  provinces  set  out  on  the  road,  the  "Way  of  the  Cross," 
blindly  pushing  forward — where,  they  could  not  tell,  why, 
they  scarcely  knew. 

Doroshevitch  describes  the  host  of  pitiful  fugitives  that  he 
met  on  the  highroads.  He  tells  how  they  advanced  by  pro- 
vinces, each  recognizable  by  some  peculiarity  of  dress  or  cus- 
tom. Ever  present  among  these  people  is  the  terrible  fear 
that  they  may  be  left  behind  and  become  separated.  Rather 
than  risk  being  lost  in  the  crowd  about  the  relief  stations,  the 
peasants  avoid  them,  contenting  themselves  with  what 
wretched  food  the^^  can  obtain.  The  author  tells  of  the  women 
he  saw  in  gala  dress,  contrasting  so  strangely  with  their  sad 
pilgrimage.  He  comments  on  this,  pointing  out  how  it  shows 
their  utter  destitution,  since  they  would  never  wear  these 
precious  garments  until  forced  by  the  most  bitter  neces- 
sity. 

"The  Way  of  the  Cross"  is  indeed  marked  by  crosses, 
white  crosses,  along  the  weary  road  where  many  of  the  wan- 
derers have  been  left  behind,  and  of  these  no  small  propor- 
tion are  children,  for  whom  no  provision  was  made.  We  are 
told  vividly  of  the  resignation  of  these  hopeless  fugitives,  in- 
vading towns  in  endless,  wretched  procession.  "They  come, 
they  come,  they  come,  without  respite,  without  interruption, 
the  grey  carts.  They  are  all  like  one.  One  like  another." 
The  wanderers  carry  strange  relics  with  them,  a  chair,  their 
most  valued  possession,  or  the  iron  roof  of  the  old  home.  So 
they  stumble  by,  footsore  and  weary,  into  the  towns,  where 
they  sell  their  wretched  horses  and,  bewildered  and  sad,  go 
away  on  the  train,  still  blindly,  dumbly,  hopeless  and  helpless. 

This  grey  picture,  lighted  only  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
fugitives'  fires,  gives  a  striking  and  vivid  impression,  sus- 
tained and  heightened  by  the  unusual  style.  Though  Doroshe- 
vitch has  shown  a  less  known  aspect  of  the  great  war,  there 
is  none  more  sad,  more  pitiful,  more  heartrending,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  none  more  permeated  with  steadfast  faith,  than  "The 
Way  of  the  Cross." 

c.  c.  w. 


EDITORIAL 


In  her  announcement  concerning  the  coming  resignation  of 
President  Burton,  Dean  Comstock  said  that,  "it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  here  of  what  he  has  done  for  Smith  College,"  and 
she  added  that  later,  when  we  had  grown  more  accustomed  to 
our  bereavement,  would  come  the  moment  for  the  expression 
of  our  gratitude.  It  may  seem  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  any 
time  to  enumerate  the  things  that  President  Burton  has  done 
for  Smith  College,  the  facts  of  his  administration  are  to  be 
found  m  such  official  literature  as  the  catalogue  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Report,  if  they  are  not  already  familiar  from  our  dis- 
cussions. The  ''youngest  critic"  can  give  a  glib  recital,  be- 
ginning with  the  "open  marks,"  and  the  Million  Dollar  Fund, 
and  ending  quite  breathless  at  "plans  for  the  future."  There 
is,  however,  something  still  to  be  said  concerning  these  facts. 

In  the  announcement  to  the  Springfield  press.  President  Bur- 
ton himself  remarked  that  he  had  sought,  "by  every  honorable 
means  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  Smith  College,  to  conserve 
its  ideals,  to  enlarge  its  resources,  and  to  elevate  its  stand- 
ards." The  new  admission  system  comes  without  a  doubt 
under  this  first  head.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  tradition 
"par  excellance"  of  Smith  is  contained  in  the  phrase,  "To  Vir- 
tue Knowledge."  The  entering  student  is  no  longer  con- 
fronted with  the  dread  alternative — Examination  or  Certifi- 
cate— representing  in  very  truth  the  Devil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Deep  Blue  Sea  on  the  other.  The  College  is  now  concerned 
first  of  all  with  "an  estimate  of  the  candidate's  character,"  her 
"moral  qualities,"  such  as  honesty,  self-control,  and  regard  for 
duty.  The  next  thing  to  be  ascertained  is — not  how  much  in- 
formation she  has  acquired  during  her  sojourn  at  the  prepara- 
tory school  or  how  successfully  she  can  run  it  off  from  the  tip 
of  her  fountain  pen ;  but,  has  she."sufficient  knowledge."  Can 
she  reason?  Can  she  apply  knowledge?  Has  she  a  sense  of 
arrangement?     It  is  possible  here  merely  to  touch   upon  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  this  new  system,  and  to  observe  that 
after  all  it  is  only  a  practical  working  out  of  our  tradition  and 
ideal. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  contribution  of  President  Bur- 
ton to  Smith  College  during  his  stay  of  six  years  and  a  half 
has  been  his  success  in  ''enlarging  its  resources/'  The  need  of 
finer  equipment,  higher  salaries,  a  larger  staff,  more  build- 
ings, in  proportion  to  the  truly  alarming  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  student  body  was  evident  to  President  Burton,  as  to  others, 
at  the  first.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  situation  the  idea  of  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund  was  initiated,  with  gratifying  results.  In 
that  corner  of  the  campus  formerly  occupied  by  the  fountain. 
Biological  Hall  now  stands,  with  its  imposing  exterior — and  its 
interior  pervaded  by  scientific  odors.  And  on  the  opening  day 
when  the  entering  class,  some  six  hundred  strong,  throngs 
into  chapel  there  is  also  a  corresponding  congestion  upon  the 
platform.  It  may  even  be  possible  for  entering  classes  of  the 
future  to  have  their  being  in  a  larger  and  more  adequate  cam- 
pus. 

The  third  consideration  to  which  President  Burton  has  di- 
rected his  energies  is  that  of  elevating  the  academic  standards. 
The  new  curriculum,  with  its  inclusive  system  of  majors, 
minors  and  distribution  subjects,  compels  the  student  from 
Freshman  year  upwards  to  shape  her  course  with  regard  to 
general  culture  and  also  to  specialization.  The  courses  them- 
selves have  been  revised  and  extended  ;and  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  ''scientific  research"  and  "scholarly  productivity"  in 
the  line  of  graduate  work  are  being  offered. 

On  Rally  Day  in  our  so-called  "topical  song,"  we,  of  the 
senior  class,  turned  for  the  last  verse  and  addressed  President 
Burton.  We  experienced  a  certain  feeling  of  kinship  with 
him,  for  were  we  not  both  to  leave  Smith  College  for  the  wide, 
wide  world  together?  The  recognition  of  the  personal  con- 
tribution of  President  Burton  comes  with  especial  significance 
from  the  class  of  nineteen  seventeen,  the  class  which  has 
known  him  as  its  President  from  Freshman  to  Senior  year. 
We  offer  him  our  gratitude  for  inspiration,  our  good  wishes, 
and  our  loyalty. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Not  only  have  the  nations  of  Europe  been  striving  to  out- 
strip one  another  in  inventiveness,  but  each  has  endeavored  to 
use  the  methods  of  her  opponent.  An  effect,  then,  of  the 
European  War — which  is  so  fast  becoming  the  World  War — 
should  be  the  impetus  given  to  the  age-long  process  of  select- 
ive amalgamation.  What  has  been  learned  by  the  several 
belligerents  can  easily  become  the  common  property  of  all. 
However,  the  traditions  and  ideals  which  make  a  nation  are 
not  so  readily  exchangeable.  A  Frenchman  will  continue  to 
be  French;  a  German,  to  be  German;  and  the  provincialism 
of  colonists  has  disproved  the  hypothesis  that  the  distinction 
is  geographical.  In  the  final  analysis,  is  it  not  that  we  are 
alike  who  speak  one  language,  and  they  are  different  who 
speak  another?  The  nation's  name  is  the  name  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  vice  versa.  In  regard  to  this,  one  mky  say  that 
the  future  promises  us  a  World  Nation,  and  a  universal  idiom. 
But  only  in  dreams  does  that  future  seem  otherwise  than  dim 
and  far  distant;  and  the  universal  language  can  scarcely  be 
one  which  any  people  speaks  now.  Instead,  it  must  be  a  com- 
posite of  many.  Certainly  English  will  contribute;  even,  as 
some  of  us  fondly  hope,  it  may  dominate.  Therein  lies  a  re- 
sponsibility. But  surely  our  more  urgent  duty  is  a  regard  for 
what  our  language  shall  be  in  the  immediate  generations  to 
come.  Will  our  mother  tongue  become  impoverished  or  will 
it  be  enriched,  as  the  distance  between  people  and  people 
shrinks  still  further?  And  shall  we  have  passed  on  to  pos- 
terity the  best  from  our  own  heritage?    The  inventive  genius 
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of  foreigners,  speaking  our  language,  is  beyond  our  control; 
but  imitation  is  ours  to  shape  or  to  misshape. 

Here  at  College  two  or  three  Asiatics  have  recently  visited 
us.  What  was  remarkable  in  their  speech  ?  Novelties  in  pro- 
nunciation hold  our  attention  for  but  a  moment.  It  is  the 
choice  of  words  and  their  juxtaposition  which  really  impresses 
us.  "Vocabulary  and  Grammar,"  you  object.  If  you  do  ob- 
ject, it  means  that  you  unthinkingly  regard  correctness  in 
speech  as  a  kind  of  fixed  entity,  uninfluenced  by  those  in- 
dividuals who  prefer  not  to  bother.  On  the  contrary,  is  there 
anything  more  mobile  than  speech?  We  know  that  much  of 
our  slang  is  a  degeneration  of  forms  otherwise  obsolete,  and 
similarly  our  slovenliness  today  will  help  to  characterize  the 
speech  of  tomorrow. 

With  careful  precision,  if  he  have  ability  at  all  exceptional, 
the  foreign  guest  chooses  his  tenses  and  his  moods.  He  varies 
them  with  nicety  to  suit  the  exact  thought.  And  then  with  an 
ease  startling  to  us,  the  exactness  is  relieved  by  a  subsequent 
slang  expression.  We  hear  that  at  a  great  religious  meeting 
in  a  Chinese  Temple,  six  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
"showed  up."  As  the  speaker  continues,  his  naive  incon- 
gruity of  rhetorical  English  and  common  talk  appalls  some 
of  us;  others  of  us  it  amuses.  If  fewer  and  fewer  of  us  are 
appalled  and  an  increasing  number  is  amused,  the  shame  of 
it  will  be  that  we  shall  lose  our  nice  ear ;  less  and  less  will  our 
words  be  fit  and  adequate  vehicles  for  our  thought.  "Shades 
of  meaning"  will  cease  to  exist  even  in  our  minds.  For  ex- 
ample, if  everything  is  "infinitely"  this  or  that,  does  not  the 
infinite  shrink,  then,  to  the  finite?  .  If  we  cannot  express  a 
trivial  pleasure  without  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "marvelous" 
and  "wonderful" — and  some  of  us  have  forgotten  how  and 
really  cannot — what  shall  we  do  when  a  rare  sense  of  wonder 
floods  our  souls?  We  shall  remain  silent.  We  shall  have 
cheapened  our  words  to  such  an  extent  that  the  deep  experi- 
ences of  life  will  find  us  inarticulate.  The  next  step  will  be  a 
limitation  to  the  superficial  only,  in  the  give-and-take  of 
thought — or  its  substitute — between  man  and  man.     Our  want 
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of  care  may  gain  us  a  temporary  effectiveness  in  speech,  but 
the  permanent  loss  is  incalculable.  Our  language  is  a  price- 
less heritage  from  the  past;  still  more  is  it  a  charge  to  keep 
for  posterity.  Our  care  should  be  to  say  exactly,  and  not 
nearly,  what  we  mean.  If  we  express  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  idea  allows,  thinking  will  become  more  worth  while 
and  more  trustworthy.  And  if  our  power  of  thought  develops, 
reciprocally  our  speech  will  become  more  potent  and  refined. 
We  cannot  speak  better  than  we  think;  we  can  but  think  a 
little  better  as  we  speak. 

E,  C.  G. 


Although  there  are  writings  in  plenty  modeled  after  Mr. 
Leacock  or  told  in  the  manner  of  **Mr.  Dooley,"  college  maga- 
zines lack  original,  humorous  work.  Only  upon  finding  An  Im- 
modest Proposal  in  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  did  the  Ex- 
change realize  this.  The  "proposal"  is  captivating  and  should 
make  a  wide  appeal  especially  to  the  department  of  Book  Re- 
views. The  author  discovered  that  reviewers  never  read  the 
books.  He  therefore  suggested  that  instead  of  doing  their 
best  on  an  imaginative  ground,  they  work  merely  by  the  illus- 
trations. Moreover,  no  mere  man  of  academic  theories,  the 
author  himself  gives  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  charm  of  the  re- 
sult. It  is  not  in  our  province  to  recommend  the  practice; 
but  we  certainly  recommend  reading  the  description  of  it. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly,  in  their  Exchange  re- 
marked, as  they  have  before,  on  the  fact  that  editors  of  this  de- 
partment are  sure  of  finding  something  which  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  in  every  issue  of  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
and  The  Harvard  Advocate.  This  is  true;  and  to  these  two 
we  would  like  to  add  a  third,  the  Miscellany  itself. 

This  month  The  Wellesley  College  Magazine  has  printed  a 
story,  Pan  and  the  Penates,  which,  if  not  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  undergraduate  work  during  the  year,  stands 
among  the  first  two  or  three  which  share  such  a  standard.  It 
is  the  old,  old  stoiy  of  the  search  for  happiness,  embodied  this 
time  in  a  search  for  beauty,  which  leads  the  wanderer  home. 
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There  follows  a  bit  of  lilting  lyric  from  the  Portfolio  of  The 
Yale  Literary  Magazine,  Who  cares  if  there  are  much  bigger 
things  in  the  front  of  it,  reading  this  ? 

TRAGEDY. 

Why  are  very  good  dreams   all   done  up 

In  boxes  quite  so  small? 
They  stop  at  just  the  nicest  parts, 

Pd  like  to  dream  them  all! 
I  dreamed  a  fairy  princess  came 

And  promised  me  a  kiss, 
But  just  before  she  paid — I  woke — 

Now  what  a  thing  to  miss ! 

L.  M.  B. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


GOING  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST? 

Will  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees  or  officers  of  the  College  or  Alum- 
nae Association  who  plan  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
coming  year  kindly  communicate  with  me  directly  or  through  Miss  Flor- 
ence Snow,  Secretary,  College  Hall?  It  is  desired  to  arrange  meetings 
between  such  direct  messengers  from  the  College  and  the  remote  clubs 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Seattle,  Washington;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells, 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

Address:  230  Oak  Grove  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'15.     Marian  B.  Palmer  to  Charles  S.  Faulkner,  of  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

MARRIAGES 

Esther  Mather    to  Ellsworth    Phelps.     Address:    1440    W.    Street, 
Washington. 

Laila  F.  Moses  to  James  Everett  McRae,  September  2,  1916.     Ad- 
dress:  1305  East  41  Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Winifred  Sewall  to  David  Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1916. 
'16.     Edith  Howard  Edgar  to  Dr.  Walter  B.   Power,  January  3,  1917. 
Address:    233  Cajou  Street,  Redlands,  California. 


'14.     Margaret  Farrand  is  editorial  assistant  on  the  Countryside. 

Miriam  Howard  is  teaching  history  and  English  in  the  Spaulding 

High  School,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Isabel  Hudnut  is  in   the  Misses'  Skirt   Department,  William  Filene's 
Sons'  Company,  Boston. 
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'14.  Marjorie  Jacobson  is  taking  Mr.  Hazen's  post  graduate  course  in 

French  history  at  Columbia. 
Marjorie  Jones  is  assistant  in  the  financial  library  of  the  National 

City  Bank,  New  York. 
Norma  Kastl  is  teaching  at  Miss  Benjamin's  School,  New  York. 
Fay  Kennedy  is  raising  chow  dogs,  and  doing  secretarial  work  and 

farming  for  her  father  in  Red  Hook,  New  York. 
Josephine  Kennedy  is  teaching  mathematics  and  history  in  the  High 

School,  Derby,  Connecticut. 
Mabel  Kirley  is  studying  business  administration  at  the  University 

of  Michigan. 
Sara  Loth  is  studying  at  Columbia  for  an  A.  M.  in  French,  with 

Spanish  as  a  minor. 
Marion  MacNamara  is  using  the  Students'  Aid   Society  fellowship 

to  study  bacteriology  and    biochemistry   in  Dr.  Park's  laboratory. 

New  York. 
Emma  Miller  is  doing  publicity  work  for  the  Publication  and  Sunday 

School  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Marie  Miller  is  teaching  seventh  grade  history  and   Latin  in   the 

Massachusetts  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Blanche  Mitchell  is  registrar  of  the  Dispensary,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 
Hazel  Munroe  is  teaching  German,  French,  and  history  at  the  Wash- 
ington Academy,  East  Machisa,  Maine. 
Rebecca  Newcomb  is  teaching  German  and  English  in  Keene,  New 

Hampshire. 
Leila  Noland  is  secretary  to  Dr.  C.  R.  L.  Putnam,  and  is  studying 

chemistry  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Dorothy  Octman  is  studying  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Grace  Patten    is  assistant  librarian    in    the  library  at   Stoneham, 

Massachusetts. 
Adrienne  Raby  is  teaching  French  in  the  High  School,  New  Britain, 

Connecticut. 
Ruth  Ralston  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Bowman,  director  of  the  American 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 
Gwendolen  Reed  is  principal  of- the  High  School,  Omsted,  Michigan. 
Nelle  Robie  is  teaching  in  the  Grammar  School,  Blandford  Center, 

Massachusetts. 
Florence  Root  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  High  School,  Ellenville, 

New  York. 
Minnie  Rose  is  studying  singing  in  New  York  with  Oscar  Saenger. 
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'14.  Josephine  Rummler    is  teaching    English  and  Latin  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  Norwalk  Center,  Connecticut. 

Ruth  Sawyer  is  teaching  algebra  and  English  in  the  High  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Marion  Scott  is  secretary  in  an  insurance  office,  Boston. 

Ruth  Seabury  is  a  junior  associate  in    the  Young  People's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Spicer  is  teaching  Latin,  German,  and  psychology  in  Fair- 
mont College,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Dorothy  Thorne  is  editorial  assistant  on  the  Telej)hone  Revieiv,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company. 

Ruth  Tomlinson  is  studying  history  and  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Hannah  White  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Independent. 

Katherine  Woods  is  in  the  real  estate  business  with  her  brother  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Jeannie  Yereance  is  a    messenger    in  the  Public  Library,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman  is  teaching  mathematics  and  English  in  the 
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THE  CROTCHETS  OF  A  FAMILY  TREE 

mina  stein  KIRSTEIN 

I  fancy  that  the  greatest  joy  of  the  ancestorless,  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  have  had  to  forego  the  joys  of  a  family  tree,, 
is  the  thought  that  at  least  their  successors  will  not  be  handi- 
capped by  the  same  lack.  I  like  to  think  that  the  little  chimney- 
sweep who  so  erroneously  fell  asleep  "in  one  of  the  state-beds 
at  Arundel  Castle/'  though  he  has  the  consolation  of  Lamb's 
theory  of  his  pre-existent  state  as  a  nobleman,  has  the  still 
greater  one  of  knowing  he  is  Peter  Pan's  great-grandfather. 
And  this  "tender  novice  blooming  through  his  first  nigritude, 
this    dim    speck,    poor  blot,    innocent   blackness,  this  young 
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African  of  our  own  groMi:h/'  the  ancestor  of  Peter,  ''the  poor 
little  half-and-half"  who  never  grew  up — wasn't  he  a  ''poor  re- 
lation" to  John  and  Alice,  the  Dream-Children?  And  they 
quite  legitimately  are  the  forebears  of  the  ill-fated  Timothy 
in  The  Little  White  Bird..  Poor  Timothy!  The  child  of  a 
bachelor  father's  brain,  conceived  that  his  luckless  parent 
might  exchange  confidences  with  the  father  of  David,  the  real 
boy,  and  done  away  with  in  cold  words  that  "his  little  vests  and 
pinafores  and  shoes"  might  be  given  to  David. 

These  dreamy  whimsical  figures  are  very  dear  to  most  of  us, 
yet  not  often  does  the  similarity  between  their  creators  strike 
us.  Mr.  John  D.  Williams,  in  his  article  on  Barrie  says,  "On 
his  sentimental  side  Barrie  is  the  literary  grandson  of  Charles 
Lamb.  This  heritage  from  the  reverie  of  the  Dream  Children 
is  evident  in  The  Little  White  Bird.  They  both  show  the 
same  wistful,  fanciful  habit  of  thought,  the  same  delightful 
attempts  at  self-depreciation,  and  then  the  rather  pathetically 
humorous  but  inevitable  return  to  the  world  of  "things  as  they 
are." 

Types  of  imagination  as  similar  as  these  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  literary  side  of  men.  They  are  caused  and  formed  by 
the  inherent  qualities  of  their  natures,  and  it  is  quite  as  de- 
lightful to  trace  these  geneologies  as  it  is  to  wander  through 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  trying  to  reconcile  the  official  guide 
to  Barrie's  map. 

They  say  about  Barrie,  "Look  around  till  you  find  a  hole, 
look  down  in  the  hole  and  you  will  see  Barrie."  So  our  nearest 
hole  is  the  book  he  has  written  about  his  mother  and  his  re- 
lationship with  her,  which  is  something  like  that  gf  Lamb  to 
his  sister,  Mary.  Barrie  has  made  his  mother  the  heroine  of  al- 
most all  his  plays,  for  he  says  that  she  is  the  only  wom.an  he 
ever  knew  well.  He  gives  us  a  beautiful  and  life-like  picture 
of  her  in  Margaret  Ogilvy  and  we  recognize  her  in  Wendy's 
Mother,  in  Leonora,  in  Maggie  Wylie;  there  are  even  touches 
in  Babbie  and  Mary,  in  fact  in  all  his  women.  And  just  so  in 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  with  but  one  exception,  Bridget  Elia, 
Lamb's  pseudonym  for  his  sister  Mary,  is  the  only  feminine 
character.     Lamb   takes   infinite   delight   in    recounting   her 
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whims  and  eccentricities.  In  Old  China,  he  is  so  careful  to  tell 
us  that  her  frugality  is  highly  commendable  and  bears  not  the 
least  tinge  of  stinginess.  And  there  is  a  certain  charming  in- 
dulgence in  the  remark,  ''Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech 
on  most  occasions  that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I 
am  careful  how  I  interrupt  it."  The  shadow  of  Lamb's  life,  of 
course,  was  Mary's  recurring  insanity,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  his  tender  devotion  to  her.  His  manner 
of  speaking  of  her  in  his  letters  reminds  us  of  Stevenson's  in- 
vitation to  Barrie  to  visit  him  at  Vailima  and  Barrie's  reply  in 
which  he  says,  "It  was  the  one  spot  on  earth  I  had  any  great 
craving  to  visit,  but  I  think  she  always  knew  I  never  would 
leave  her,"  because  he  "was  never  absent  for  a  day  from  her 
without  reluctance  and  never  walked  so  quickly  as  when  going 
back." 

But  these  similarities  and  others  such  as  Barrie's  neighbor- 
liness  with  Barker,  Galsworthy,  and  Shaw,  which  brings  to  our 
minds  a  picture  similar  to  Hazlitt's  of  Lamb  surrounded  by 
Hunt,  Goodwin,  and  Coleridge  on  those  famous  Thursday  even- 
ings, these  similarities  are  mere  matters  of  circumstance,  of 
extraneous  influence.  Such  kindred  spirits  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  superficial  or  exterior  signs.  There  is  some 
divine  spark  within  that  gives  these  men  the  power  of  making 
us  all  believe  in  fairies.  And  that  power  consists  in  "that 
loveliest  element  of  common  sense  which  has  mounted  to  the 
intellectual  station  perforce  of  being  more  imaginative,"  "the 
abihty  to  laugh  at  those  you  love  without  loving  any  the  less." 
It  is  this  that  makes  Lamb  and  Barrie  our  confidantes.  Surely 
they  w^ho  could  think  of  Saloop  Tea  for  chimney-sw^eeps  and 
the  medicine  to  keep  Tinker-Bell  alive,  are  worthy  of  being 
told  our  secrets. 


CLOUD  PHANTOMS 

FRANCES    HALLOCK    STEEN 

Flitting  from  far  beyond  the  low,  dark  hill 

O'er  mountains  in  the  moonlit  distance  bright; 
Then  gliding  o'er  the  lake's  deep  silence  chill 

Slip  stealthily  the  ghostly  mists  of  night. 
Vague  shapes,  fantastic,  all  about  me  float. 

And  interlace  the  moon-beams'  shim'mring  veil; 
A  slow  black  current  guides  my  little  boat 

■^o  myriad  arm.s  outstretched  and  weirdly  pale. 
Wild  phantoms,  full  of  summer's  witchery, 

"Hancing  where  peerless  moon-rays  softly  gleam; 
They  long  once  more  their  mountain  haunts  to  see, 

Where  in  the  clear  blue  mirror  of  the  stream 
They  w^atched  their  fair  reflections  gaily  play; 

For  they  are  spirits  of  the  clouds  of  day. 


WOMAN'S  SPHERE 

MARY  VAUX  WHITFORD 

As  usual  the  Debutante's  Delight  had  taken  possession  of  the 
prettiest  debutante  and  the  dimmest  comer.  The  prettiest 
debutante  was  small;  her  hair  was  golden,  and  fluffed  with 
careful  carelessness;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  when  she  was 
talking  to  a  m.an  they  had  the  rapt  expression  of  those  of  a 
five  year  old  girl  who  is  listening  to  fairy  tales.  So  the 
prettiest  debutante,  being  wise  beyond  her  years,  affected 
"sweet  girlish  frocks"  and  a  lisp.  The  men  called  her  the 
"baby  tante"  and  she  pouted,  but  she  never  tried  to  live  down 
the  name. 

The  Debutante's  Delight  would  have  been  an  acquisition  to 
the  society  of  any  place.  His  good  looks  were  positive,  his 
dancing  comparative,  and  the  convincing  tone  in  which  he  said 
"sweet  nothings"  superlative,  and  added  to  this  was  an  un- 
limited amount  of  time  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  really  an  heirloom,  for  he  had  been  handed  down 
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from  season  to  season ;  but  his  hair  was  still  safely  thick,  so  his 
popularity  never  waned — among  the  debutantes.  No  one  was 
exactly  sure  how  he  had  escaped  so  long  unattached,  for  his 
worldly  possessions  were  not  to  be  scoffed  at,  and  many  and 
passionate  had  been  his  affairs,  but  people  were  beginning  to 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  ''handed  down"  to  another  genera- 
tion. The  baby  tante  for  all  her  innocent  air,  had  a  strategic 
mind  and  an  aim  in  life.  The  aim  was  the  Debutante's  Delight. 
So  far  she  had  been  amazingly  successful  and  the  men  debu- 
tantes shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  made  subtly  expressive 
remarks,  in  their  baffled  rage. 

To-night  the  baby  tante  expected  to  accomplish  a  great  deal, 
and  that  required  skill,  so  she  began  with  generalities. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  wide-eyed,  ''Don't  you  really  believe  in 
woman  suffrage  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  Debutante's  Delight  with  masculine  firmness, 
"I  do  not." 

The  baby  tante  cocked  her  fluffy  head  on  one  side  and  gazed 
at  him  with  child-like  earnestness. 

"But  why  ?"  she  begged. 

"Wom.en  are  much  too  nice  to  waste  on  politics,"  smiled  the 
Debutante's  Delight,  "and",  he  added,  "they  are  too  incon- 
sistent. Why  a  woman  never  knows  what  she  thinks !  'Fess 
up  now,  don't  you  change  your  mind  a  dozen  times  an  hour?" 

"Yeth,"  admitted  the  baby  tante.     "Thornetimth." 

"And  wouldn't  you  vote  for  the  best  looking  man?" 

The  baby  tante  looked  demurely  at  the  corner  of  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Maybe,"  she  said.     "You  run  for  president  and  see." 

The  Debutante's  Delight  laughed. 

"No  thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  prefer  to  have  you  try  the 
experiment  on  a  more  worthy  object.  But  really  it  is  a  joke 
to  think  of  you  being  a  suffragist.  It's  like  finding  a  pretty 
little  rosebud  in  a  patch  of  nice  useful  cabbages." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  baby  tante,  "for  your  rather  doubt- 
ful compliment." 

"You  know  I  did  not  mean  to  be  doubtful,  and  some  day," 
his  voice  sank  to  its  most  convincing  tone,  "I  am  going  to 
persuade  you  that  woman's  sphere  is  the  home." 
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"I'm  not  really  a  thuffrag-ith,"  confessed  the  baby  tante,  ''I 
think  they're  awful  frumpth,  but  anyway  I  hope  that  thorn e 
day  you  will  tell  me  your  arguments  for  woman's  sphere  is  the 
home,"  and  the  baby  tante's  look  was  so  naive  that  it  would 
have  made  a  baby  seem  sophisticated. 

And  at  that  critical  moment  Mother  appeared.  The  baby 
tante  was  always  imposingly,  but  not  unapproachably,  chap- 
eroned. It  helped  to  produce  the  right  atmosphere,  but  at 
times  it  proved  inconvenient. 

A  frown  was  on  Mother's  face,  but  when  she  saw  the  debu- 
tante's delight,  her  expression  became  bland. 

''Ah,  Mr.  Courtney,"  she  said.  ''I  see  that  you  have  been 
taking  good  care  of  my  little  girl.  I  really  hate  to  interrupt 
you,  but  it  is  outrageously  late.  Come  dear,"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  baby  tante,  who  took  it  reluctantly. 

*'Good-night,"  she  said,  regretfully  to  Courtney.  Courtney 
bowed.     ''Only  until  to-morrow  afternoon,"  he  reminded  her. 

The  next  afternoon  about  dusk  Courtney  was  hurrying  up 
the  main  street  of  the  city  on  his  way  to  meet  the  baby  tante 
at  a  the  dansant.  Courtney  disliked  to  walk,  but  he  also  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  "losing  form." 

There  were  a  great  many  people  out  that  afternoon,  but 
Courtney  was  aware  of  the  fact  only  occasionally,  when  he 
came  in  absent-minded  but  jolting  contact  with  one  of  them. 
He  was  thinking  deeply  and  his  thoughts  were  all  on  arguments 
"w^omen's  sphere  is  the  home,"  and  the  dainty  attractiveness  of 
the  baby  tante.  Suddenly  he  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  for  a 
crowd,  gathered  in  front  of  a  brightly  lighted  window,  made 
progress  almost  impossible.  Courtney  glanced  impatiently  at 
the  window  and  then  wondered  why  it  took  so  little  to  attract 
a  crowd.  The  suffragists  of  the  city  were  having  a  rally  week 
and  very  obviously  that  was  their  headquarters  and  tea-room. 

The  crowd  was  apparently  absorbed'  in  a  big  chart  which 
bore  truths  and  statistics  about  woman  suffrage  which  were 
to  convert  the  doubting  public.  xAipparently,  I  say,  for  at  sec- 
ond glance,  Courtney  decided  that  the  object  of  attention  must 
be  the  girl  who  was  turning  the  leaves  of  the  chart.  She  was 
tall  and  slender,  with  black  hair  that  clung  silkily  to  her  head 
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and  cheeks  which  were  the  red  and  tan  of  a  gypsy.  She  was 
indeed  very  lovely,  and  Courtney  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  the 
size  of  the  crowd,  in  fact  he  wondered  that  the  whole  town 
was  not  in  front  of  the  windows. 

How  long  he  stood  there  gazing,  supposedly  at  the  turning 
leaves  of  the  chart,  he  did  not  know.  Suddenly  he  perceived 
that  the  girl  had  left  her  post  and  was  walking  towards  the 
street  door.  When  she  came  out  to  his  amazement  she  came 
straight  towards  him. 

''You  seemed  very  much  interested  in  our  chart,"  she  said, 
with  a  delectable  smile,  "and  thinking  that  you  might  be  a 
possible  convert  I  brought  you  out  some  literature.  Take  it 
home  and  read  it,  and  to-morrow  afternoon  if  you  have  time 
come  in  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  will  go  over  some  points  with 
you,"  and  then  she  disappeared  through  the  crowd. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Courtney  felt  dazed. 
IVenty  minutes  ago  he  had  been  hurrying  to  meet  the  golden- 
haired  debutante  and  now  his  only  thought  was  of  a  black- 
haired  suffragist.  Well,  Courtney  had  never  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  love  at  first  sight.  He  looked  perplexedly  at  the  vari- 
colored little  pamphlets  in  his  hand  and  then  hopefully  back  at 
the  window,  but  a  drab  looking  individual  in  a  snuff  colored 
dress  had  taken  "her"  place,  so  Courtney  hastened  home. 

At  the  the  dansant  the  baby  tante  laughed  and  danced,  but 
she  was  not  happy.  The  other  debutantes  who,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kind,  were  keen-eyed,  noticed  a  disappointed  ex- 
pectancy in  her  manner,  and  of  course  they  felt  the  gap  made 
by  the  absence  of  the  Debutante's  Delight;  being  wise  vir- 
gins, they  put  two  and  two  together  and  the  ansv/er  was  four. 
So  they  probed  the  baby  tante  sweetly,  but  insistently.  Finally, 
the  uncertainty  and  probing  became  unbearable  and  surrepti- 
tously  the  baby  tante  stole  away  to  the  telephone.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned,  and  her  expression  was  triumphant 
though  somewhat  saddened.  Yes,  she  told  the  debutantes, 
she  had  just  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Courtney,  and  the 
poor  dear  had  a  sudden  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning  and  was 
heartbroken  because  he  could  not  come. 

Courtney  did  not  go  to  the  tea  room  the  next  afternoon,  for 
he  went  in  the  morning.     Just  outside  he  met  the  baby  tante. 
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"Why,"  she  breathed,  "rm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Yesterday 
afternoon  when  you  did  not  come,  I  was  so  worried  and  then 
your  butler  said  you  were  ill." 

"I  am  er — er,  that  is,  I  mean  I  was,"  stammered  Courtney. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  a  very  important  business  en- 
gagement," and  he  bolted  towards  the  door. 

Angry  to  the  point  of  tears,  and  too  much  amazed  to  be- 
lieve her  own  ears  and  eyes,  the  baby  tante  stood  watching  his 
retreating  figure.  Through  the  broad  glass  window  she  saw 
him  greet  the  "beautiful  one,"  then  an  illuminating,  though 
not  very  pleasant  smile  passed  over  her  face.  Chaperoned  by 
Mother,  who  was  strong-minded  and  interested  in  suffrage,  the 
baby  tante  had  been  to  the  tea  room  the  day  before.  Her  eyes 
were  all-seeing  and  she  was  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
especially  the  masculine  portion,  so  she  understood.  Wearily 
she  climbed  into  the  waiting  automobile  and  during  the  drive 
home,  she  pondered  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the 
fickleness  of  man,  and  vented  her  outraged  feelings  in  a  piti- 
ful pout. 

That  morning  marked  a  change  in  the  life  of  Courtney.  The 
frivolities  of  his  youth  knew  him  no  more,  but  he  devoted  him- 
self sternly  to  the  serious  side  of  life  and  the  "beautiful  being," 
Miss  Danely,  who  had  come  to  spend  two  weeks  helping  the 
local  suffrage  organization  arouse  the  interest  of  the  painfully 
apathetic  public. 

Miss  Danely  was  heart  and  soul  in  her  work,  so  much  so 
that  she  looked  on  all  "unbelievers"  as  the  reclaimed  Chris- 
tians looked  on  infidels. 

The  promptness  of  Courtney's  conversion  delighted  her 
soul,  and  when  he  offered  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
her  joy  knew  no  bounds,  but  she  treated  his  devotions  in  a 
discouragingly  business-like  manner. 

Courtney's  part,  however,  was  extremely  passive.  He  spent 
hours  in  the  tea  room,  ostensibly  very  busy,  but  suffragists  are 
very  practical  people,  so  he  did  not  deceive  them.  They  kept 
him,  however,  for  it  gave  a  triumphant  air  to  the  cause  to 
have  a  real  man  as  their  satellite,  and  the  debutantes  all  be- 
came earnest  workers. 
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Several  times  the  baby  tante  under  Mother's  protecting 
wing  joined  them.  It  was  mental,  moral,  and  physical  anguish 
for  her  to  come,  but  she  felt  that  the  world  and  Courtney 
must  know  just  how  indifferent  she  was.  She  ignored  Court- 
ney pointedly,  but  she  always  wore  her  most  becoming  hat  and 
frock  and,  when  the  other  debutantes  were  out  of  his  way, 
she  gazed  with  loving  admiration  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  she  thought  of  ''rose  buds  and 
cabbages''  and  ''women's  sphere  is  the  home,"  her  expression 
became  bitter. 

But  Courtney  was  oblivious  to  glances  sweet  and  bitter 
alike.  In  the  evenings  he  attended  suffrage  lectures  and,  un- 
less Miss  Danely  spoke,  he  gazed  into  space  and  dreamed  wild 
dreams.  In  these  dreams  Miss  Danely  was  always  Mrs.  Court- 
ney and  they  lived  in  a  large  house  playing  the  part  of  con- 
descending patrons  of  woman  suffrage.  He  was  not  anxious 
for  the  suffrage  element,  but  even  in  dreams,  suffrage  and 
Miss  Danely  were  inseparable. 

And  so  the  days  passed  and  it  v/as  Friday,  the  day  before 
the  culminating  glory  of  the  suffrage  parade,  but  also  the  day 
before  Miss  Danely's  departure.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Court- 
ney was  hurrying  up  the  crowded  street  to  headquarters. 
Just  ten  days  ago  he  had  been  doing  the  same  thing,  but  with 
what  a  difference.  Then  he  was  the  Debutante's  Delight, 
amused  by  frivolous  things,  but  now  "life  was  real,  life  was 
earnest."  In  spite  of  "the  difference"  the  underlying  motive 
was  the  same,  for  Courtney  was  revolving  in  his  mind  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  idea  that  "women's  sphere  is  the 
home."  The  arguments  must  be  ready  for  immediate  use  and 
must  be  very  convincing,  for  if  they  were  empty,  after  to-mor- 
row.    And  he  hastened  faster  to  meet  the  "beautiful  being." 

The  tea  room  was  almost  deserted,  and  as  Courtney  entered 
he  saw  Miss  Danely  standing  just  inside  of  the  door. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  said,  "for  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  tell  you.  Alid  Mr.  Courtney,"  and  here  she  placed  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  a  man  standing  by  her  side,  whom  Courtney  in 
his  eagerness  had  not  seen,  "I  want  you  to  meet  my  husband, 
Mr.  Preston." 
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With  a  crash,  Courtney's  charming  air  castles  tumbled  to 
earth.  He  hoped  wildly  that  he  did  not  look  as  he  felt.  After 
what  to  him  seemed  an  interminable  length  of  time  the  power 
of  speech  returned  to  him. 

*'I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Preston,  and  his 
voice  was  suavely  unemotional.  Courtney  had  had  much  prac- 
tice in  saying  nice  things  that  are  not  true.  ''But  really  you 
know  this  is  quite  a  surprise." 

''Yes,"  admitted  Mrs.  Preston,  "I  suppose  it  is.  You  see 
we  haven't  been  married  very  long  and  as  I  am  known  in  con- 
nection with  all  suffrage  work  as  Miss  Danely,  both  Mr.  Pres- 
ton and  I  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  keep  that 
name  for  the  present.  'Mrs.  Preston'  would  mean  nothing  to 
the  public,  and  besides  it  always  hampers  one  so  to  be  'Mrs.' 
somebody.  People  invariably  say  'Humph,  why  isn't  she 
running  her  home  instead  of  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  run  the 
world.'  Mr.  Preston  is  as  much  interested  in  'the  cause'  as 
I  am.  Now  we  had  better  get  to  work.  There's  a  lot  to  be 
done  about  that  parade  to-morrow."  Courtney  thought  very 
quickly. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  stay,"  he  said.  "I  just  stopped  in  to 
tell  you  that  owing  to  a  very  important  business  engagement 
out  of  town,  I  won't  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  parade.  I  am 
very  much  disappointed,  but  business  is  business  you  know.  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Preston,"  and  before  either 
could  protest  he  was  gone. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  evening  Courtney  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  silent  gloom  of  a  big  house, 
augmented  by  the  deeper  gloom  of  his  thoughts.  Remember- 
ing that  it  was  the  evening  of  the  biggest  ball  of  the  year, 
Courtney  arrayed  himself  in  "fine  linen"  and  set  forth.  Danc- 
ing had  often  proved  a  solace  for  minor  woes,  perhaps  it  would 
be  able  to  assuage  the  major  one. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  dance  was  comforting.  Court- 
ney breathed  deeply.  He  was  in  his  element  again.  Serious 
thoughts  were  good  for  a  while,  but  after  all  "the  dance  is  the 
thing."  As  he  stood  w^atching  the  bright  whirling  crowd  and 
wondering  with  whom  he  should  dance,  he  saw  the  baby  tante. 
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Xow  at  all  times  she  was  charming,  but  at  a  dance  she  was  irre- 
sistible. The  radiance  of  her  expression,  and  the  lightness  of 
her  dancing  (not  even  the  debutantes  could  deny  that  she 
danced  ''like  a  fairy")  were  not  to  be  resisted.  Hardly  realiz- 
ing what  he  did,  Courtney  stepped  forward  and  cut  in. 

The  baby  tante  nodded  a  smiling  good-bye  to  her  last  part- 
ner, looked  expectantly  at  the  new  one,  and  then  gasped. 

''Aren't  3^ou  going  to  say  you're  glad  to  see  me?"  asked 
Courtney. 

"No,"  said  the  baby  tante.     "I  hate  you." 

"You  don't  really  mean  that,  do  you?"  asked  Courtney, 
(How  the  baby  tante  could  dance!  He  couldn't  imagine  Miss 
Danely  dancing.  As  he  could  not  hope  to  get  the  moon,  why 
not  content  himself  with  a  twinkling  little  electric  light?) 

The  baby  tante  did  not  reply.  "I'm  sorry,  awfully  sorry," 
said  Courtney.  There  was  something  so  appealingly  clinging 
about  the  baby  tante,  and  Courtney  thought  of  Miss  Danely's 
business-like  independence.  "I  have  been  making  an  experi- 
ment," he  continued.  "And  it  was  all  for  your  sake —  I 
went  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to  get  material  with 
which  to  prove  my  statement  that  'woman's  sphere  is  the 
home',"  replied  Courtney.  "I  got  some  convincing  proof.  I 
know  a  lovely  corner  away  from  all  this  noise  where  I  can  tell 
you  my  arguments.     Will  you  come?" 

The  baby  tante  was  silent,  thinking.  She  knew  just  how 
much  of  what  Courtney  had  said  was  true,  but  she  wanted 
more  than  anj^thing  else  on  earth  to  believe  it,  and  perhaps,  if 
she  gave  him  a  chance  to  explain,  he  could  convince  her.  Be- 
sides, they  were  really  already  agreed  on  one  thing :  those  ten 
unhappy  days  had  fully  persuaded  the  baby  tante  that  home  is 
woman's  proper  sphere.  And  after  all  he  was  the  Debutante's 
Delight. 

"Yeth,"  she  lisped,  "I'll  come." 


MYRA  ATKINS,  SEAMSTRESS 

ELIZABETH  CAROL  SCHMIDT 

My  name  is  Myra  Atkins  and  I  fit  the  name.  At  least  as 
for  as  anyone  knows  I  do.  I  fit  it  to  perfection  for  Tm  about 
forty  and  there  is  not  a  sign  of  prettiness  about  me.  I  live 
alone  over  a  drug  store  with  my  little  gold  canary.  Tm  a 
seamstress  known  as  Miss  Myra  by  several  old  and  respectable 
families  in  Albany.  I  haven't  had  a  new  customer  in  ten 
years,  nor  have  I  lost  an  old  one.  That  is  Albany.  I  don't 
talk  much,  for  I've  always  been  shy,  and  people  have  come  to 
expect  me  never  to  saj^  more  than  is  necessary.  But  I  think, 
and,  yes,  I  dream.  I'm  always  alone  evenings,  and  for  about 
five  years  now  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  well.  I  sit  alone 
and  work  until  nine.  Then  I  stop  for  the  day  and  either  read 
or  sit  and  stare  out  of  the  window.  The  drug  store  is  on  the 
corner  of  Eagle  Street  and  my  window  is  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  on  the  second  floor.  There  I  sit  summer  nights,  looking 
up  at  the  capitol  and  watching  the  light  play  on  it  as  it  stands 
out  brilliant  against  the  blackness.  It  has  been  a  fairy  palace 
in  my  dreams,  but  I  am  always  brought  back  to  Eagle  Street 
when  a  trolley  squeaks  around  that  corner.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  as  if  dreams  and  an  ungreased  trolley  track  were 
not  of  the  same  world. 

I  sat  down  this  particular  August  evening  and  tried  to 
imagine  a  breath  of  air.  My  glance  fell  on  the  house  on  the 
corner,  a  great  big  stone  mansion,  all  dark  in  the  front.  It 
seemed  built  for  great  events,  great  happiness,  and  yet  I  had 
never  seen  anyone  go  in  or  out  of  the  front  door.  There  were 
never  young  people  about  the  house.  I  wondered  if  there  v/ere 
any  women  in  that  great  place.  I  leaned  out  to  look  down  at 
the  Doctors'  entrance.  The  little  ofnce  boy  sat  perched  on  the 
stone  steps.     He  looked  sleepy. 

I  had  heard  a  conversation  that  day  which  had  startled  and 
annoyed  me.  I  wondered  how  much  truth  there  was  in  it.  As 
I  stared  at  the  old  house  the  words  of  the  fat  man  in  the 
trolley  came  back  to  me  and  I  almost  believed  them. 
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"Romance — why  there's  no  such  thing  these  days.  Oh  yes, 
lots  in  the  magazines,  but  not  in  life.  Look  around  this  car. 
How  many  have  ever  tasted  romance  ?  People  have  more  im- 
portant things  to  think  of.  Marry  for  love?  Why,  it  sounds 
pretty — old  fashion  courtin' — where  they  think  alike  and 
understand,  and  little  things  mean  the  same  to  both.  Go  on ! 
Not  outside  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Money — position; 
somebody  to  wash  your  shirts  for  you  or  pay  the  coal  bill.  It's 
dead  I  tell  you, — dead." 

As  I  looked  at  the  house  the  dark  emptiness  of  it  struck  me. 
"Romance,  it's  dead  I  tell  you, — dead."  I  felt  terribly  alone 
and  little  and  dead  myself.  If  there  v/as  no  romance  in  the 
world,  what  was  it  all  about  ?  Work,  work,  work,  and  dreams 
with  nothing  in  them.  I  laid  my  head  on  my  hand  and  stared 
out  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  dark  symbol  of  the  death  of  ro- 
mance, that  corner  house. 

Noiselessly  a  long  window  in  the  front  of  the  house  opened. 
A  girl  in  white  stood  framed,  in  the  light.  She  stood  a  momxent, 
then  quietly  sank  into  a  chair  and  remained  motionless.  A 
train  whistle  blew,  loud  and  shrill.  The  girl  raised  her  hand 
and  turned  a  wrist  watch  to  the  light.  I  knew  without  look- 
ing it  was  nine  thirty  nine.  She  was  evidently  waiting.  I 
was  afraid  to  move  for  fear  she  would  disappear.  I  waited 
with  her.  She  was  not  nervous.  It  seemed  an  hour ;  in  reality 
it  was  probably  about  ten  minutes  that  we  waited.  A  car 
lumbered  up  the  hill  and  stopped  just  beyond  the  curve.  I 
didn't  dare  look  away  from  the  girl.  She  rose  and  waved  her 
hand.  I  knew  it  was  a  signal,  and  from  the  smile  that  flashed 
over  her  face,  I  knew  that  it  had  been  answered.  She  left  the 
window  and  I  looked  down  at  the  street.  A  man  was  hurry- 
ing toward  the  house.  He  nearly  collided  with  a  fat  man  just 
as  he  reached  the  steps.  But  the  fat  man  had  to  stop.  Ap- 
parently nothing  under  heaven  could  have  stopped  the  other. 
Three  steps  at  a  time,  and  the  tall  man  was  out  of  sight.  Nor 
did  I  see  either  the  man  or  the  girl  in  white  again.  I  was  stiff 
as  I  roused  myself  to  go  to  bed. 

I  had  been  dreaming  again  as  so  often  before.  And  yet 
there  seemed  so  much  reality  in  this.     It  had  been  so  simple ; 
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so  natural,  connected  with  every  day  things  like  the  nine- 
thirty-nine  train  whistle  and  the  old  trolley,  swinging  around 
State  Street.  I  fell  asleep,  not  so  sure  that,  as  the  fat  man  in 
the  trolley  had  said,  everywhere  outside  of  dreams  and  maga- 
zines romance  was  dead. 

The  next  day  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  on  the  skirt  I  was 
hanging.     I  kept  thinking  of  the  girl  in  white  and  the  tall  man. 

Was  romance  really  dead  ?  Then  the  world  was  very  empty. 
I  determined  that  the  crucial  test  to  prove  whether  or  not  ro- 
mance existed  should  come  that  night.  My  experience  of  the 
night  before  seemed  just  as  real  in  the  hot  noon  of  that  August 
day  as  it  had  when  I  sat  with  my  head  on  my  hand  the  night 
before.  To-night  I  should  not  allow  myself  to  sleep.  I 
would  sit  bolt  upright.  If  the  same  thing  occurred,  I  would 
know  that  I  had  not  dreamed.  If  nothing  happened  I  would 
know — I  stopped  in  my  reasoning.  What  would  that  prove? 
Simply  that  I  had  dreamed!  I  knew  instinctively,  however, 
that  I  should  watch  that  house  again  and  before  morning  I 
should  know  the  truth  of  the  verdict  uttered  by  the  fat  man 
in  the  trolley. 

At  nine-thirty  I  was  in  my  place.  The  window  was  open 
but  no  one  was  in  sight.  I  watched  breathlessly.  Would  she 
come,  the  girl  in  white?  I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted  her  to  or 
not,  but  I  knew  that  she  would  be  late  if  she  did  not  hurry.  It 
seemed  a  long,  long  nine  minutes.  Perhaps  the  train  was  not 
on  time.  No,  there  was  the  shrill  whistle.  And  the  girl  had 
not  appeared.  I  sat  motionless,  staring  at  the  dark  house.  I 
must  have  been  there  over  tv/o  hours,  dully  trying  to  think, 
and  reason  with  myself.  I,  Myra  Atkins,  heart-broken,  be- 
cause a  girl  didn't  come  to  a  window  to  greet  a  man !  What 
difference  could  it  possibly  make  to  me,  anyway?  My  life  was 
empty.  Who  was  I,  to  be  anxious  over  the  death  of  romance  ? 
I,  Myra  Atkins,  seamstress !     It  was  all  so  hopelessly  silly. 

Then  the  door  of  the  great  house  opend  and  the  tall  young 
man  walked  down  the  steps.  At  the  bottom  he  raised  his  hat 
and  stood  just  a  moment  looking  up  into  the  hall.  I  could  not 
see  but  my  heart  beat  wildly.  I  knew  she  was  there,  my  girl 
in  white.     Then  in  an  instant  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  open 
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window,  the  light  on  her  white  dress.  She  stood  quietly  a 
moment,  then  raised  her  hand  with  the  gesture  of  the  night 
before,  and  her  smile  told  me  it  had  been  returned. 

She  was  gone  into  the  darkness.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
stumbled  to  bed  in  the  dark.  Something  within  me  was  sing- 
ing. Romance  is  not  dead,  not  dead.  Dreams  and  maga- 
zines, what  are  they  to  life,  real  pulsating  romantic  life  ?  And 
I,  Myra  Atkins,  seamstress,  fell  asleep,  happy. 


A  LITTLE  SONG  FOR  BARBARA 

DOROTHY    ROMANS 

Out  on  the  seas,  galleons  fight; 

Out  on  the  highways 

Kings  ride  day  and  night. 

Down  in  the  by-ways 

Lovers  clasp  hands. 

Out  on  the  beach 

Treasure  lies  in  the  sands. 
But  adventure,  romance  and  treasure  trove, 
I  find  them  in  you,  my  young,  young  love. 


A  SONG  OF  LIFE 

SARA  BACHE-WIIG 

The  morning  wind  freshening  to  a  breeze, 
Stirs  myriad  leaves  on  the  unmoved  trees; 

A  hope,  renewed  with  the  dawn  each  day. 
Of  strength  that  evening  finds  far  away. 

The  rust-blot  thickens  upon  the  blade. 
The  green  shoot  sickens,  to  pine  and  fade. 
A  long  delaying  for  ends  unsure, 
A  swift  decaying  while  immature. 

The  candle-flame  lights  a  gusty  room; 

The  unknown  voice  whispers  through  the  gloom, 
A  helpless  conflict,  a  hope  at  last 
Of  nameless  sequels  to  strivings  past. 


THE  MIRROR^S  STORY 

FRANCES  KNAPP 

An  old  woman  was  sitting-  in  the  parlor  of  the  big  house 
which  had  been  her  home  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  sat  look- 
ing into  the  mirror  which  gave  the  room  a  distant  enchanted 
look,  and  made  her  feel  as  though  she  were  looking  back  into 
her  girlhood's  years.  She  had  rearranged  all  the  furniture 
and  pictures  as  it  used  to  be,  and  a  longing  filled  her  to  be 
again  the  happy,  irresponsible  child  who  used  to  know  this 
room  so  well. 

As  she  looked  in  the  mirror  she  seemed  to  see  again  the 
things  which  had  happened  here.  She  saw  her  mother  com- 
forting a  little  girl  who  hugged  a  broken  doll,  a  doll  dearly 
loved.  And  she  saw  again  the  handsome,  dark  haired  elder 
brother.  He  came  rushing  into  the  room  glowing  from  out- 
door exercise.  When  he  saw  his  sister  weeping,  he  had  come 
over  and  tried  to  comfort  her,  too.  Other  pictures  passed  be- 
fore the  woman's  eager  eyes :  she  saw  the  boy  and  girl  grow 
up,  their  comradeship  and  love  strengthening  with  the  years. 

An  especially  vivid  recollection  came  to  her.  A  girl  of  appar- 
ently about  tv/enty  sat  in  the  big  chair  by  the  farther  window. 
She  w^as  dressed  in  a  white  dress  with  soft  little  ruffles;  the 
lamp-light  shone  on  her  soft  hair  and  fresh  cheeks;  she  was 
bending  slightly  forward,  playing  with  some  gold  pieces  which 
lay  in  a  glittering  heap  in  her  lap.  They  gleamed  in  the  light 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  match  her  hair  in  brightness.  The 
girl's  eyes  sparkled.  She  had  had  this  prize  for  her  short 
story  changed  into  gold  pieces  just  for  the  thrill  of  it,  and  now 
she  was  waiting  to  surprise  her  brother  when  he  came  home 
from  work.  At  last  he  came  in  and  she  told  him  all  about  it, 
he  was  delighted  and  proud.  He  picked  her  up  and  swung 
her  into  the  air,  while  she  clung  laughingly  to  the  gold  pieces 
in  fear  lest  they  go  flying  about  the  room. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  for  the  night,  they  had  talked  of 
places  to  hide  her  treasure.     At  last  they  had  decided  to  put 
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the  gold  on  the  book-case,  shut  up  between  the  pages  of  their 
"Old  Mother  Goose  Book/'Harry  had  laughed  at  her  and  said 
she  had  better  be  careful  to  put  the  book  in  just  even  with  the 
others,  or  a  burglar  might  notice  the  difference  in  position  and 
investigate. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  streamed  in  through  the  window 
and  made  the  whole  room  bright.  The  girl  of  the  night  before 
came  in.  This  morning  she  had  on  a  blue  linen  dress  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs  and  she  looked  like  a  fresh  blue  flower. 
She  hurried  to  the  book-case  and  pulled  out  the  "Old  Mother 
Goose  Book."  It  did  not  seem  to  bulge  as  it  had  done  the 
night  before.  Hastily  she  opened  it ;  there  were  no  gold  pieces 
in  it.  The  prints  of  their  edges  were  still  on  several  of  the 
pages,  but  not  one  of  them  was  anywhere  to  be  found.  The 
girl  pulled  out  the  other  books  from  the  case,  dropping  them 
wildly  on  the  floor.  She  ran  her  hand  along  the  shelf  and  felt 
the  cracks ;  she  looked  on  the  floor.  She  shook  the  whole  book- 
case; she  picked  up  the  ''Mother  Goose  Book"  and  shook  it 
again  and  again  till  the  pages  flew.  But  the  gold  was  not 
there. 

Her  brother  camie  in  just  then  and  stood,  suddenly  taken 
aback  by  surprise.  She  rushed  to  him  and  told  him  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  gold.  He,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  all 
the  books  and  examined  the  shelf,  but  with  no  more  success. 
The  gold  was  gone. 

''You  are  sure  you  didn't  come  down  and  get  it  to  put  in  a 
safer  place?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  I  didn't.  Don't  you  think  I'd  remember  if  I 
had?  Harry,  you  haven't  taken  it  to  tease  me,  have  you?" 
The  hope  which  had  flashed  into  her  face  for  an  instant  dis- 
appeared at  his  answer. 

For  days  she  hoped  that  it  would  still  turn  up;  but  every 
trace  of  it  had  gone,  even  the  dents  in  the  pages  of  the  "Old 
Mother  Goose." 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  Harry  came  in,  glowing,  and 

told  of  some  money  he  had  found  in  the  street.      It  was  just 

under  the  amount  she  had  lost.     He  advertised  but  no  owner 

could  be  found.  An  annoying  little  suspicion  came  in  the  girl's 
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mind.  She  tried  to  push  it  from  her  but  it  persisted.  She 
had  never  told  him  of  it  and  had  hated  herself  for  thinking 
it  might  be  so,  but  then  Harry  was  the  only  person  that  even 
knew  she  had  the  money;  and  it  was  so  easy  to  change  gold 
pieces  into  bills. 

The  woman  thought  of  the  burden  she  had  borne  all  these 
years  and  of  how  heavily  it  had  weighed  upon  her;  always 
it  had  been  a  blemish  in  her  happiness  in  other  things.  She 
thought  of  the  years  of  success,  of  her  brother's  growing 
business  and  increased  wealth.  But  he  had  always  insisted  that 
they  keep  the  old  house  because  of  its  associations.  Those 
years  would  have  been  perfect,  if  the  one  little  doubt  had 
not  clung  to  her.  If  he  could  have  taken  that  money  from 
his  own  sister,  how  could  she  know  that  his  dealings  were 
honest?  She  knew  that  he  had  the  reputation  among  the 
other  men  of  being  most  scrupulous.  But  business  was  so 
queer !     She  wished  she  could  know  for  herself. 

"Oh !  Deary  me !  If  only  I  could  see  in  this  mirror  what 
happened  that  night  and  if  somehow  it  could  be  true  that  he 
did  not  do  it.'*  And  she  looked  longingly  into  the  great  mirror. 

It  may  have  been  that  her  eyes  were  slightly  dimmed  from 
her  em.otions  but  at  any  rate  it  seemed  that  the  room  in  the 
mirror  was  darker  than  before.  It  was  getting  almost  im- 
possible to  see  anji:hing  in  it.  The  darkness  deepened  until 
everything  was  blackness  except  for  a  checked  rectangle  on 
the  floor  where  a  light  shone  dimly  through  the  window  like 
moonlight.  A  part  of  the  darkness,  where  the  door  must  be, 
seemed  to  be  detaching  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  gloom.  It 
moved  gropingly  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  and  then 
over  to  the  farther  wall  where  the  book-case  stood.  Here  it 
remained  still  for  a  little  while.  Again  it  began  to  move,  this 
time  toward  the  old-fashioned  fire-place.  The  moonlight 
shone  on  a  corner  of  the  hearth.  Where  the  stone  met  the  wood 
was  a  crack.  Beside  this  hearth,  the  blackness  halted  and 
seemed  to  shorten  and  broaden.  And  then,  into  the  moon- 
light, a  hand  reached  out.  It  shone  like  white  marble.  The 
hand  stretched  toward  the  crack  and  something  gleamed  for 
an  instant.  Again  and  again  this  was  repeated.  At  length 
this  ceased  and  the  dark  shadow  grew  taller  and  narrower 
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again.  It  moved  along  once  more  into  the  full  light  from  the 
window.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  some  fairy  had  waved 
her  wand  and  freed  a  spirit  from  a  spell,  for  the  black  un- 
known thing  was  changed  in  an  instant.  Golden  hair  fell 
over  the  white  robes  and  a  girl's  face  was  lifted  unseeingly 
to  the  light.  The  eyes  were  closed.  For  an  instant  the  figure 
stood  still,  then  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

The  watching  woman  sat  as  though  spellbound.  At  last  she 
stirred  and  looked  about  the  room.  It  was  the  same  room  she 
had  been  in  before,  but  dusk  was  falling.  She  rose  unsteadily 
and  went  over  to  the  hearth.  Yes,  there  was  the  crack  be- 
tween the  stone  and  the  woodwork.  She  knelt  beside  it  and 
ran  a  pin  along  the  stone.  The  pin  struck  something ;  a  quick 
twist,  and  a  gold  piece  rolled  across  the  floor. 


WHEN  GABRIEL  BLOWS 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

Old  Uncle  Henry  was  of  that  common  class  of  negroes  who, 
while  thoroughly  optimistic  and  robust  by  disposition  and  na- 
ture, adopt  a  pose  of  pessimism  and  ill-health,  as  being  more 
appropriate  to  age  and  religious  dignity,  a  pose  which  is  as 
transparent  as  it  is  amusing.  Uncle  Henry  was  a  pillar  in 
Mount  Zion  Church.  He  w^as  one  of  the  elders,  and  he  occu- 
pied the  "Amen  Corner"  with  such  gravity,  and  rolled  his 
eyes  with  such  a  pious  effect  during  ''Br'er  Moses'  "  preaching, 
and  ejaculated  ''Yes,  Lord!"  with  such  emphasis,  and  at  such 
appropriate  points,  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellows  as 
''er  mighty  sanctified  nigger."  This  reputation  was  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  him,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  preserve  it ; 
and,  possessing,  in  common  with  many  others  of  his  race,  de- 
cided dramatic  ability,  he  succeeded  admirably.  His  attitude 
was  one  which  seemed  to  say,  *'Go  by,  mad  world !"  and  ''Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi"  was  ever  on  his  lips,  in  slightly  altered 
phrasing.  Apparently  he  wished  to  be  thought  of  as  one 
who  regarded  the  world  as  a  "desert  drear,"  and  man  as  "a 
flower  of  the  field  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into 
the  fire." 
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*'How  cum  you  wurryin'  'bout  havin'  ter  wurk,  nigger,"  he 
might  be  heard  to  say.  ''D'ain't  no  use  ter  be  alius  tryin'  fer 
ter  'cumilate  sump'n.  Dis  here  tribillation  ain't  gwine  ter  last 
fer  long.  Den,  w'en  de  trumpet  soun',  we-all  w'ats  got  reli- 
gion is  gwine  ter  'scend  ter  glory  wid  our  hyarps  in  our  han's." 

But  some  of  the  younger  generation  who  were  not  numbered 
among  the  children  of  Light,  had,  on  such  an  occasion,  been 
heard  to  mutter : 

"  'Dat's  all  right  w'at  dat  ole  nigger  say  'bout  not  wurryin' 
'bout  wurk,  ner  tryin'  ter  'cumilate  nuthin'.  De  reason  he  talk 
dat-a-way  is  kase  sumbody's  done  done  his  'cumilatin'  fer  him. 
My  mammy  say  dat  ole  'oman  er  his'n  wuz  de  hardes'  wurkin' 
critter  dat  ever  she  see,  an'  dat  'ere  house  w'at  he  livin'  in  now 
wuz  her'n,  an'  dat  ole  rapscallion  is  er-buyin'  his  vittles  dis 
minute  wid  de  money  she  save  'fo'  she  die.  Don'  talk  ter  me 
'bout  no  'ligion.     Ef  dat's  'ligion  I  doesn'  want  hit." 

But  it  was  the  children  of  this  world  who  spoke  thus. 

One  day  Uncle  Henry  was  shambling  down  the  main  street 
of  the  sleepy  little  town.  In  front  of  the  barber-shop,  a  crowd 
of  young  white  men  were  loafing  in  the  shade.  Uncle  Henry's 
approach  was  greeted  with  smiles,  for  his  attitude  was  a  sure 
source  of  entertainment  for  his  white  friends. 

''Good  m^orning,  Uncle  Henry,"  said  John  Staige.  "How  are 
you  ?" 

''Mornin',  gentermens,"  said  Uncle  Henry.  'Tse  mighty 
po'ly  terday,  Marse  John,  thank  Gawd.  Dis  ole  man  is  des-er- 
bout  ready  fer  he  stariy  crown.  I  done  seen  too  much  er  de 
way  dese  here  free  niggers  is  er-carryin'  on  now-er-days.  Dey 
all  gwine  ter  'struction :  w'at  wid  all  dere  dancin'  an'  prancin' 
an'  singin'  uv  reel-chunes,  an'  crap-shootin'.  Yes,  Lord!  I 
ain't  no  count  no  mo' !  W'at  wid  de  misery  in  my  back  an'  de 
rheumatiz  in  dis  here  leg,  I  ain't  fitt'n  fer  nuthin'.  I  wush 
dat  de  good  Lord  would  sen'  Marse  Gabriel,  an'  carry  dis  po' 
ole  nigger  home  ter  he  ole  marster." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this. 

''Now,  Uncle  Henry,  be  honest.  You  don't  want  to  die," 
said  one  of  the  amused  group. 

"How  cum  I  want  ter  live,  suh?     D'ain't  nuthin'  here  'cep'n 
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trouble.  Yes,  suh,  I  does  sho'  wush  dat  de  good  Lord  would 
sen'  Marse  Gabriel  ter  carry  me  home.  I'se  jes'  er-waitin' 
fer  de  summuns." 

And  Uncle  Henry  passed  on  down  the  quiet  street  towards 
''Sis  Tildy's"  kitchen  where  a  pitcher  of  thick  butter-milk  and 
a  plate  of  chicken  "pot-pie"  was  waiting  for  his  refreshment; 
and  where,  thus  reinforced,  he  might,  at  greater  length,  com- 
ment upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things. 

After  he  had  left  them,  John  Staige  drew  the  group  about 
him  and  said  a  few  words  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  a  burst  of 
laughter  went  up  that  made  Uncle  Henry  stop  his  slow  but 
impressive  advance  and  look  back.  Then  he  shook  his  head, 
as  if  at  such  unseemly  levity,  and  continued  on  his  way. 

A  few  nights  later  there  were  subdued  whisperings  and 
laughter  in  a  clump  of  bushes  near  the  little  cabin  where 
Uncle  Henry  lived.  Then  a  figure  robed  in  white  from  head 
to  foot,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  tin  Christmas  horn,  and 
with  an  old  cavalry  sword  rattling  by  its  side,  stepped  out  into 
the  moon-light,  and  stalked  majestically  up  the  narrow  weed- 
grown  path.  At  the  door  it  halted,  and  raising  the  tin  horn 
to  its  lips,  blew  a  hideous  blast  upon  it,  and  then,  with  the 
sword-hilt,  gave  three  impressive  knocks. 

There  was  no  response.  The  three  knocks  were  repeated 
with  greater  emphasis.  This  time  the  voice  of  Uncle  Heniy 
answered  faint  and  quavering,  as  if  it  vs^as  emitted  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"Wiodat?" 

''I  am  the  angel  Gabriel,"  came  the  reply,  ''sent  to  carry 
Henry  home  to  his  old  master." 

"Wat  dat  you  say?"  said  a  choking,  breathless  voice. 

"I  am  the  angel  Gabriel,  sent  to  carry  Henry  home,"  said 
the  white-robed  figure  in  deep  and  measured  tones. 

"Lor',  Marse  Gabriel"  (and  nov/  for  some  reason  Uncle 
Henry's  voice  sounded  stronger)  "Ole  man  Henry  done  move 
'way  f'um  dis  here  house  five  year  ago." 


SKETCHES 


THE  GHOST  OF  A  PIRATE 

BEATRICE  EVANGELINE  CLARK 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  worst  pirates  of  the  Spanish 
Main  where  all  the  worst  pirates  come  from,  and  like  all  good 
stories  it  happened  once  upon  a  time.     It  came  about  like  this. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  especially  bad  little  boy 
whose  mother  couldn't  manage  him  at  all.  He  used  to  sit  on 
the  fence  of  his  back  yard  and  throw  stones  at  the  birds  and 
then  he'd  pull  feathers  out  of  his  mother's  hens  and  stick  them 
into  his  hair  until  he  looked  as  bad  and  bushy  as  any  Indian 
you  ever  saw.  There  was  an  old  ship  lying  on  the  beach  near 
his  house — for  he  lived  in  a  village  right  on  the  very  shore  of 
the  Spanish  Main — and  he'd  go  down  there  and  tinker  with  it, 
and  stop  up  its  holes  until  he  got  it  to  where  no  more  water 
would  leak  through  when  he  poured  water  onto  the  decks.  He 
wasn't  very  happy  at  home  because  all  his  family  were  too  good 
and  went  to  church  nearly  every  Sunday,  so  one  night  what  did 
he  do  but  gather  together  about  nine  other  bad  little  boys,  and 
sail  away  with  them  in  the  old  ship  right  over  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  for  several  years  they  were  never  heard  of  again. 
And  that  was  the  way  it  began. 

It  was  several  years  later  and  the  Spanish  Main  had  become 
completely  infested  by  pirates.  They  swept  up  and  down  it  in 
terrible  ships  with  black  flags  flying  from  them,  and  all  honest 
men  ventured  out  with  their  hearts  in  their  mouths.  But 
everyone  agreed  that  the  worst  pirate  of  them  all  was  a  tall 
dark  one  who  sailed  an  ancient  ship,  and  they  feared  him  the 
most  of  all.     He  had  bushy  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows  and  a 
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bushy  beard.  His  eyes  were  little  and  beady  and  his  face  was 
completely  cut  up  by  scars.  A  brace  of  pistols  and  a  scimitar 
and  a  Spanish  dirk  hung  from  his  belt,  and  his  great  boots 
were  higher  than  those  of  every  other  pirate  then  living.  He 
used  to  chew  on  pieces  of  glass  until  blood  ran  down  his  chin ; 
oh,  he  was  so  very  terrible  that  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  about 
his  looks,  it  frightens  me  so  to  think  of  him!  His  ship  was 
painted  black  with  greeHi  bars  so  that  you  couldn't  see  it  on  the 
high  seas.  There  were  fifty  gibbets  erected  down  one  side  of 
it  and  fifty  gibbets  down  the  other,  and  an  especially  long  high 
plank,  of  the  kind  always  employed  by  pirates,  stuck  out  be- 
hind. It  was  so  swift  that  it  could  run  down  any  other  ship 
with  perfect  ease  so  that  lots  of  the  hundred  gibbets  were  al- 
ways in  use  and  the  decks  continually  ran  blood.  Oh  yes,  it  was 
fully  as  bad  as  that  all  the  time,  and  once  a  week  it  was  worse. 
This  pirate  was  so  very  bad  that  people  used  to  get  him  mixed 
up  with  Captain  Kidd,  and  indeed  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what 
he  may  have  been  related  to  the  Captain,  for  pirating  of  a  par- 
ticularly advanced  order  has  always  run  in  the  Kidd  family. 

One  day  our  pirate  was  leaning  against  the  yardarm,  talking 
to  his  sail  mate.     It  was  a  balmy  day  and  bad  for  business. 

''Mate,"  he  said,  ''we've  collected  so  much  treasure  again 
that  it's  weighing  down  the  ship ;  we'll  have  to  stop  pretty  soon 
and  bury  it."  Then  he  swore  ten  oaths,  one  right  after  the 
other. 

"You  are  right  as  usual,"  agreed  the  mate  and  he  looked  at 
the  pirate  with  eyes  of  admiration.  The  pirate  smote  his  chest 
which  was  slightly  inflated. 

"We  will  do  it  tomorrow,"  he  said.  Just  then  on  the  far 
away  shore  of  the  Main,  a  little  town  came  into  sight  with 
lonely  sand  dunes  behind  it,  and  a  wee  white  church  with  a 
w^ee  white  spire.  The  pirate  burst  into  a  loud  laugh — for  it 
is  a  convention  with  pirates  always  to  laugh  at  churches. 

"Yonder  shall  be  our  land  mark,"  he  declared.  "We  go 
ashore  tomorrow."  Then  they  went  below  and  the  pirate 
chose  a  man  to  go  along  with  them  and  do  the  digging.  The 
man  bowed  upon  being  chosen,  but  he  was  a  little  pale.  It  was 
an  honor,  of  course,  but  it  had  been  noticed  several  times  that 
the  man  who  did  the  digging  never  came  back. 
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Now  it  happened,  as  it  has  a  way  of  happening  near  the 
shores  of  things,  that  the-  village  with  the  wee  white  church 
was  a  fishing  village.  The  people  in  it  were  silent  honest  folk 
who  cultivated  beds  of  oysters.  Away  near  the  edge  of  the 
village  was  a  wee  hut  where  a  brother  and  sister  lived  all  by 
themselves  nearest  to  the  lonely  sand  dunes.  The  brother  was 
a  silent  fisher  fellow,  like  the  village  folk,  but  his  sister  was  as 
sunny  as  the  day  is  long.  She  spent  her  time  caring  for  the 
little  hut  and  cultivating  a  little  patch  of  hemp  before  the 
door  which  she  cut  down  once  a  year  and  sold  in  the  village. 
And  then,  because  her  hair  and  eyes  were  very  dark  brown^ 
she  always  wore  a  chain  of  bright  scarlet  beads  around  her 
neck. 

One  morning,  after  a  particularly  balmy  day  when  the  hemp 
had  finished  ripening,  she  decided  that  it  was  time  to  cut  it 
and  take  it  into  the  village.  So  she  got  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  down  with  it.  Hers  was  particularly  good  hemp, 
and  always  had  a  market,  so  it  was  still  early  v/hen  she 
got  it  all  sold  and  turned  back  home.  Her  path  led  by  the 
door  of  the  wee  white  church,  and  so,  because  the  day  was 
warm  and  it  looked  cool  inside,  she  went  in  for  a  minute  to  tell 
her  beads.  It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  she  should 
haye  done  this,  for  it  happened  that  she  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  gone  into  the  church  for  its  coolness,  so  that  when  she 
rose  from  her  knees  and  turned  to  leave,  her  eyes  met  those  of 
an  extremely  unattractive  pirate  who  was  leaning  against  a 
door-post  looking  at  her  very  steadily.  It  was  an  embarrassing^ 
minute  and  a  quiet  one.  Then  the  sun  trying  to  relieve  the 
situation  came  in  through  the  door  and  struck  the  pirate  right 
on  the  end  of  his  crooked  old  nose.  It  was  most  unbecoming 
and  the  girl,  when  she  saw  it,  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed,  loud  and  merrily.  Now  perhaps  you  never  thought 
of  it  before,  but  the  pride  of  a  pirate  is  the  very  biggest  thing 
about  him  and  when  it  is  hurt — why  everybody  watch  out,  and 
our  pirate  was  not  only  a  pirate  but  a  particularly  fine  speci- 
men of  his  kind.  So  when  the  girl's  laugh  struck  his  pride  in 
the  very  middle  he  did  the  only  thing  and  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  his  head.     He  seized  her  by  her  long  brown  hair 
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and  cut  her  round,  young  throat  from  one  side  to  the  other 
with  his  Spanish  dirk,  all  of  which  was  very  impolite  of  him, 
no  doubt.  Then  after  he  had  gotten  her  killed  he  didn't 
know  quite  what  to  do  with  her.  He  didn't  like  to  leave  her 
outside  of  the  church  where  people  might  find  her  before  he 
got  back  from  burjang  his  treasure,  for  he  hated  a  land  fight — 
all  pirates  do,  and  pirates  never  leave  their  victims  inside  of 
churches  (it's  another  of  their  conventions)  ;  so  he  took  her 
down  under  the  church  and  buried  her  there  beneath  the  cellar 
floor.  But  before  he  buried  her  he  took  off  the  red  chain, 
redder  than  ever  from  her  blood  and  hung  it  around  his  old 
neck. 

His  sail  mate  and  the  digger  had  been  landing  the  treasure 
during  this  time  and  when  he  went  out  again  they  were  all 
ready  for  him.  So  they  measured  off  seven  low  hills  to  the 
right  from  the  wee  church  spire,  and  then  nine  round  dunes 
to  the  left,  and  in  the  very  spot  where  the  lov7  wind  dies  on  the 
lonely  sands  they  buried  their  treasure  in  an  iron  chest  deep 
down  below  the  sand.  Then  the  pirate  and  the  sail  mate 
killed  the  digger  and  left  him  there,  and  went  away  to  their 
ship  and  sailed  off  to  keep  on  sweeping  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  brother  came  down  into 
the  village  very  much  excited.  He  had  come  back  from  his 
day's  fishing  to  find  the  hut  deserted,  and  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  find  his  sister  anywhere  about.  The  village  folk  were  nice 
and  sympathetic  and  organized  parties  to  search  with  him  and 
they  scoured  the  sea  beach  and  all  the  lonely  sand  dunes  round 
about,  and  they  searched  for  several  days  until  they  had  to 
give  up;  and  some  of  them  even  spoke  darkly  of  a  strange 
black  ship  which  had  been  observed  sitting  on  the  Spanish 
Main  a  while  before,  but  nobody  mentioned  it  to  the  brother, 
for  all  the  time  they  were  searching  he  had  been  getting 
silenter  and  more  fierce  looking  and  they  were  just  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  him.  So  by  and  by  they  went  back  to  their  fishing 
and  their  oyster  beds  and  left  him  alone,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  hut  and  lived  there  all  by  himself,  more  silent  than  ever. 
So  time  went  on  and  he  never  came  down  into  the  village  ex- 
cept on  market  days  and  he  spent  most  of  the  time  wandering 
along  the  seashore  and  up  and  down  the  sand  dunes. 
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Those  who  have  made  the  most  careful  studies  of  pirates 
tell  me  that  it  is  the  invariable  habit  of  all  good  pirates  to  visit 
their  buried  treasure  exactly  one  year  from  the  day  when  it 
was  buried,  and  after  that  at  regular  intervals  of  every  three 
years.  Indeed  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  sure 
test  of  a  good  pirate.  However  that  may  be  it  was  our  pirate's 
habit,  it  was  even  a  point  of  honor  with  him,  and  as  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  buried  treasure  his  visiting  days  were  rather 
numerous.  His  sail  mate  kept  a  card  catalogue  of  them.  So 
in  a  year's  time  the  pirate  was  back  near  the  village  with  the 
white  spire  (he  laughed  when  he  saw  it  of  course,  remember- 
ing the  pirate  convention)  and  was  making  ready  to  land. 

The  brother  of  the  girl  was  out  wandering  over  the  gray 
sand  dunes.  It  was  a  gray  morning  and  the  wind  was  very 
low.  He  had  come  a  long  way  and  the  spire  of  the  wee  white 
church  was  dim  in  the  distance,  but  the  brother  of  the  girl 
was  used  to  dimness  and  distance  and  even  rather  liked  them. 
Suddenly  over  the  next  sand  dune  he  heard  voices  and  he 
flattened  himself  against  it  to  hide  himself  and  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  People  and  voices  were  scarce  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

*'How  white  his  bones  have  gotten  in  one  year,"  said  one 
voice,  "they  may  all  be  gone  three  years  from  now." 

''Oh  no,"  said  another  which  was  far  more  unpleasant, 
"bones  last  forever.  The  bones  of  all  the  men  I  have  killed 
and  will  kill  shall  only  be  equaled  in  number  by  the  number  of 
years  before  they  decay."  This  gentle  speech  was  followed 
by  fifteen  oaths.  The  brother  of  the  girl  was  slowly  wriggling 
his  way  toward  the  top  of  the  dune  to  see  over. 

'Think  of  all  the  pretty  ships  we  can  scuttle  before  we  are 
back  here  again,"  went  on  the  first  voice.  "I  shall  make  it  a 
point  to  make  one  man  walk  my  plank  every  day  for  the  next 
three  years."  This  was  very  boastful  of  the  pirate,  but  you 
will  remember  that  his  pride  was  the  biggest  thing  about  him. 
The  brother  of  the  girl  had  reached  the  top  just  as  they  were 
turning  to  go,  but  nevertheless  he  saw  them  plainly:  a  little 
pirate  mate  and  a  big  pirate  captain.  And  the  pirate  captain 
had  a  string  of  red  beads  around  his  neck ! ! 
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Time  went  on  and  the  village  folk  almost  forgot  about  the 
brother  of  the  girl  and  forgot  altogether  about  his  sister.  They 
were  very  much  afraid  of  him  when  they  saw  him,  he  had 
gotten  so  very  big  and  fierce  and  silent.  They  wondered  some- 
times why  he  never  came  down  into  the  village  to  sell  the 
hemp  which  grew  so  bright  and  well  tended  before  his  door, 
but  the  few  fishermen  who  passed  his  way  (which  they  did  as 
seldom  as  possible)  said  they  sav/  him  always  of  an  evening 
braiding  away  on  a  great  strong  hempen  rope.  So  time  went 
on  for  three  years,  as  time  is  apt  to  do,  and  the  pirate  and  his 
mate  came  back  again  to  visit  their  treasure.  They  went  first 
to  the  wee  white  church,  then  over  seven  low  hills  to  the  right 
and  nine  round  dunes  to  the  left  on  the  lonely  sands.  Here  the 
bones  of  the  digger  were  whiter  than  ever,  and  the  treasure 
was  safe.  They  sat  on  the  ground  for  a  while  and  discussed 
the  best  methods  of  making  a  man  walk  a  plank,  and  just  as 
thej^  were  getting  up  to  go,  they  heard  a  noise  behind  the  next 
sand  dune. 

"What  was  that?"  said  the  pirate,  putting  one  hand  to  his 
brace  of  pistols  and  one  to  his  Spanish  dirk.  A  dark  head  rose 
over  the  top  of  the  dune  and  the  head  belonged  to  the  brother 
of  the  girl. 

''How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  pleasantly  enough  for  one  so 
silent.  "I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  the  quickest  way  of 
getting  to  be  a  pirate?"  The  pirate  laughed  loudly  and  slapped 
the  mate  over  the  shoulder  so  heavily  that  the  mate  seemed  for 
a  minute  to  be  in  danger  of  shutting  up. 

''What  makes  you  want  to  be  a  pirate,  my  man?"  inquired 
the  captain. 

"You,"  said  the  brother  of  the  girl. 

"Well,"  said  the  pirate,  slightly  inflating  his  chest,  "I  admit 
that  I  am  a  pretty  specimen."  (He  was  indeed.)  "Mate,  Fve 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  man,  let's  take  him  on  for  cabin  boy." 
Then  he  drew  his  pistols  and  pointed  them  both  at  the  head 
looking  over  the  dune.  "Come  with  us  or  be  a  dead  man,"  he 
invited  him,  politely.  This  was  just  exactly  what  the  brother 
of  the  girl  wanted,  and  he  slid  dowTi  the  dune  to  join  them. 

"I'll  come  with  you  of  course,"  he  said,  and  neither  of  the 
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pirates  knew  that  there  was  a  great  strong  hempen  rope  coiled 
up  inside  his  coat.  So  the  brother  of  the  girl  was  introduced 
to  the  pirate  ship  and  everybody  liked  him  for  his  size  and  his 
fierceness  and  his  silence.  They  swept  the  Spanish  Main 
cleaner  than  ever  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  pirate  and  his  sail  mate  were  leaning  against  the  yard- 
arm  resting.  It  had  been  an  extremely  strenuous  day.  In 
the  morning  they  had  fought  with  a  school  of  sharks  just  for 
the  exercise  and  it  had  been  enlivening  but  not  lucrative.  In 
the  afternoon  they  had  scuttled  five  ships  at  once  which  even 
for  this  redoubtable  pirate  band  had  been  quite  a  handful.  A 
good  many  of  the  gibbets  were  still  occupied  and  several  lesser 
pirates  were  working  around  with  buckets,  cleaning  up  re- 
mains.    The  decks  were  not  a  very  cheery  sight. 

"Mate,"  said  the  pirate,  "we  are  due  to-day  to  visit  our 
treasure  near  yonder  village  (here  came  some  oaths).  It  has 
been  a  strenuous  day  and  the  men  are  a  little  wild.  I  will 
leave  you  in  charge  on  board  the  ship  and  land  by  myself.  It 
will  take  only  an  hour  or  so  and  then  we  will  go  on  again." 

The  mate  agreed  (mates  always  agree,  especially  pirate 
mates.  It  is  healthier  for  them).  So  the  pirate  set  off  alone 
in  a  brown  little  boat  and  nobody  saw  the  brother  of  the  girl 
climb  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  drop  quietly  into  the  water 
and  nobody  saw  him  swim  away  to  a  little  point  and  disappear 
over  the  sand  dunes. 

The  pirate  landed  leisurely  and  strolled  up  the  beach.  It 
had  been  an  excellent  business  day  and  he  was  slightly  in- 
flated. He  followed  a  path  up  to  the  wee  white  church  and 
then  just  for  fun  as  he  went  past  it  he  turned  and  went  in.  It 
was  particularly  unfoiiunate  that  he  should  have  done  this  for 
the  brother  of  the  girl  was  right  behind  him  and  went  in  too. 
The  pirate  strolled  up  to  the  front  of  the  church  and  knocked 
the  altar  over ;  then  he  fingered  a  red  chain  that  he  wore  and 
grinned  diabolically.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 
done  that,  too,  for  the  brother  of  the  girl  saw  him.  The  pirate 
felt  himself  seized  from  behind  and  he  knew  by  the  feeling  that 
whoever  it  was  meant  business,  so  he  tried  his  best  to  get  hold 
of  his  brace  of  pistols  or  his  scimitar  or  his  Spanish  dirk,  but 
the  brother   of  the   girl    was  quick  and   grabbed   his  hands. 
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They  fought  down  the  aisle  of  the  church  and  they  fought 
across  the  benches,  they  fought  up  the  aisle  and  over  the  altar. 
All  evening  they  fought  and  far  into  the  night  so  that  the 
stars  in  the  sky  hid  their  faces.  Then  just  as  the  tower  bell 
began  to  strike  twelve  the  pirate  slipped  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  girl  had  fallen  and  the  silent  brother  slipped  the 
rope  around  his  neck,  and  hanged  him  from  the  white  church 
spire  until  he  was  very  dead. 

I  cannot  tell  for  sure  of  course,  for  I  have  never  seen  them, 
but  the  village  folk  say  that  every  three  years  on  the  stroke 
of  midnight  the  ghost  of  a  young  girl  comes  out  of  the  wee 
white  church  leading  the  ghost  of  a  pirate  by  the  ghost  of  a 
strong  hempen  rope  around  his  neck.  They  go  straight  across 
seven  low  hills  to  the  right  and  nine  round  dunes  to  the  left, 
and  on  the  very  spot  where  the  low  winds  die  on  the  lonely 
sands  they  disappear  together. 


A  PAUSE 

BARBARA  FOSTER 

I  am  alone,  here  in  my  quiet  room 

Among  the  books  and  pictures  that  I  love; 

The  wind  is  raging  in  the  dark  outside, 

Howling,  and  beating  on  my  window-pane. 

But  I  am  happy,  quiet,  and  at  peace, — 

My  curtains  drawn,  my  soft  light  shining  low. 

Another  day  has  gone  into  the  past. 

Its  work  completed  and  its  tasks  fulfilled; 

And  now  I  wonder,  as  I  think  of  all 

The  hurry  and  the  striving  it  has  brought, 

If  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  spend  these  days 

Grasping  at  riches  from  this  treasure  house 

Of  books  and  thoughts,  and  working  eagerly 

To  bring  nevv^  power  to  my  little  mind. 

It  is  so  pleasant  sometimes — as  tonight — 

To  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  deeper  things, 

Quite  to  forget  my  cherished  intellect. 

And  feel  myself  a  little  simple  child, 

Happy  and  quiet, — sitting  here  alone 

With  all  my  mind  possessed  with  sweet  content 

That  God  has  given  me  this  warmth  and  light, 

While  all  outside  is  black  with  wind  and  rain. 


THE  MUMMER'S  PARADE 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

We  were  watching  the  mummers'  parade.  Thousands  of 
us  thronged  the  street  by  the  City  Hall  to  see  that  much 
vaunted  pageant  of  the  New  Year.  From  my  vantage  place 
of  a  peach  basket  on  which  I  stood  like  Patience,  I  looked  about 
me  at  the  rest  of  us.  We  were  a  stolid  crowd,  passive,  rather 
bored,  and  not  a  little  vulgar.  Many  of  us  laughed  at  alto- 
gether cheap  jokes,  but  for  something  that  was  really  spectacu- 
lar or  funny  we  had  little  applause.  We  talked  to  each  other 
and  at  times  a  man  near  me  shouted  ''Hurrah"  self-consciously, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  were  silent.  We  were  not  Italians 
to  cry  ''Bravo!"  nor  children  to  shout,  nor  sufficiently  amused 
or  excited  to  forget  ourselves. 

The  mummers  themselves  were  many  and  most  astonishing- 
ly clothed.  They  danced,  a  trifle  wearily,  through  the  streets, 
shivering,  gorgeous,  ruthless  in  their  wit,  rather  dirty  on 
close  view,  making  fools  of  themselves  on  a  grand  scale.  There 
were  clowns,  hoboes  in  gay  tatters,  darkies  in  most  wild  and 
exuberant  combinations  of  colors,  Zulu  islanders  with  their 
black  tights  and  straw  petticoats,  soldiers  and  band  players. 
It  began  to  snow  but  still  they  passed  before  us  in  all  their 
strange  wild  pomp. 

Above  this  huge  and  motley  crowd  of  men  was  a  great  flock 
of  the  pigeons  that  live  in  the  square.  At  times  they  would 
all  leave  their  roofs  and  window-ledges  up  there  in  the  gray  of 
the  City  Hall  walls  and  towers  and  the  beginning  of  the  snow. 
The  blue  and  white  cloud  of  them  would  come  beating  down 
beautiful,  pitying,  gracious,  aloof — and  back  to  the  ledges 
only  to  gather  again  for  another  gentle  storm  of  swishing 
wings. 

The  birds  seemed  so  much  nobler  than  the  men.  Had  hu- 
manity grown  tawdry  and  uninterested  ?  No,  when  the  birds 
swooped  down  in  their  splendid  unison,  there  was  a  sea  of 
faces  upturned  to  watch  them. 
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THE  INDIGO  BUNTING 

ELIZABETH  MANGAM 

A  cave  of  leaves  with  flakes  of  sky  between; 
A  pool  with  blue-eyed  grass,  a  fairy  hedge, 
With  spider  webs  above  like  fairy  screen, 
Little  frogs  sitting  on  its  cool,  damp  edge. 
And  the  still  air  sweet  with  the  smell  of  earth. 
Then,  a  blue  arrow  shot  from  out  the  green — 
The  soul  of  larkspur  bursting  into  birth. 
The  shaking  of  a  hazel  twig  scarce  seen — 
Another  flash — the  cave  was  left  alone. 
The  wild  wind  gave  its  spices  to  the  weather, 
A  turtle  drowsed  upon  an  earth-warmed  stone. 
On  a  wet  cobweb  lay — a  tiny  feather. 
Did  the  blue  dart  drop  greetings  to  the  grove, 
Or  did  he  leave  a  message  for  his  love? 
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ON  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY 

MARGERY  SWETT 

I  have  been  careful,  in  college,  not  to  show  any  executive 
ability.  My  friends  will  immediately  remark  that  I  haven't 
any  to  show.  This  is  doubtless  true — now.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  as  a  freshman  I  crossed  the  continent 
alone,  and  braved  any  ilumber  of  officers  and  examining 
boards,  whereas  my  most  able  friends  were,  many  of  them,  de- 
posited bodily  on  the  front  door-step  with  entrance  certifi- 
cates in  their  hands  and  anxious  relatives  to  lead  them  through 
the  first  week.  I,  unaided,  got  along  very  well.  And  I  didn't 
lose  my  trunk  either.  As  in  grammar  school  I  had  had  a  bad 
disposition  and  very  few  friends,  I  must  have  been  able  to  ar- 
range my  little  affairs  myself,  and  while  I  can't  remember 
anything  about  high  school  (I  was  studying  then)  it  seems 
probable  that  there  were  details  such  as  car-fares  and 
luncheons  that  I  attended  to  successfully. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  brag  about  so  disadvantageous  a 
possession  as  executive  ability.  Those  that  have  it  may  never 
call  their  time  their  own.  They  are  always  being  called  upon 
on  the  most  inconvenient  occasions,  to  do  work  in  which  they 
have  no  special  interest  or  to  make  other  people  do  work  which 
it  would  be  easier  and  more  fun  to  do  themselves.  Executive 
ability  is  a  help,  I  have  been  told,  in  getting  into  Alpha  and 
other  things  in  which  one  would  be  entirely  out  of  place ;  and 
if  possessed  in  unusually  large  quantities  it  gives  a  certain 
prestige,  but  it  makes  unreasonable  demands  on  one's  time  and 
energy. 
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Fortunately  I  saw  this  clearly  freshman  year.  Consequent- 
ly I  did  not  spend  weary  hours  striving  to  decorate  the  gym,  I 
did  not  cut  luncheon  or  classes  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  A.  A. 
tickets.  To  be  ''let  in  early,"  I  reasoned,  is  merely  to  wait  in- 
side where  it  is  continually  getting  more  crowded  and  stuffy, 
instead  of  waiting  outside  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  the  crowd 
so  arranged  that  there  can  be  pressure  on  only  two  of  one's 
surfaces  at  once.  So  I  stayed  away  and  wasted  my  time  in 
ways  that  met  my  approval. 

When  the  freshmen  in  the  house  attempted  to  give  little 
parties,  and  someone  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  get  up  a 
play,  I  regretted  emphatically  that  I  wasn't  any  good  at 
running  things,  however  "if  there  was  anything  I  could  do — ." 
They  usually  put  awful  things  off  on  me,  but  it  was  easier  in 
the  end  than  haggling  over  plans. 

But  here  in  self-defense  I  must  point  out  that  not  only  were 
my  friends  able  to  run  things  themselves,  but  entirely  willing 
to  do  so.  Had  there  been  any  danger  of  the  class  failing  in 
hospitality  I  would  have  come  to  the  rescue  nobly.  There  is 
more  executive  ability  in  college  than  there  are  wheels  for  it  to 
oil,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  continually  building 
new  wheels.  I  saw  at  once  that  all  of  my  friends  had  execu- 
tive ability.  One  could  tell  it  by  the  eager  willingness  with 
which  they  offered  to  serve  the  salad  on  Sunday  nights,  when 
the  freshmen,  free  for  the  first  time  in  the  week,  made  a  dash 
for  freedom  from  the  criticising  eye  of  the  upper  classman  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  "Freshm.an  Table."  One  could  tell  it 
by  the  way  they  grabbed  one  by  the  wrist,  jerking  one  through 
the  crowd  in  the  doorway  and  shoving  one  into  one's  seat  dur- 
ing grace.  It  was  latent  executive  ability,  perhaps.  But  it 
was  there,  and  it  would  not  long  be  latent.  I  would  only  need 
enough  of  it  myself  to  run  my  own  affairs,  and  it  would  not 
take  much  to  do  that,  as  I  didn't  care  particularly  hotv  they 
were  run. 

Soon  I  found  that  it  did  not  take  any.     What  small  part  of 
my  life  had  not  been  laid  out  for  me  by  the  faculty,  college 
officials,  and  student  organizations,  my  friends  gladly  under- 
took to  arrange  for  me. 
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Why  trace  the   history   of  my    growing  dependence?     My 
freshman  prophecy  was  right.     All  of  my  friends  have  execu- 
tive ability.     Most  of  them  are  noted  throughout  the  college 
for  it.     Even  those  who  were  sedate  and  silent  freshman  year 
have    blossomed    out  into    club  presidents.     Still  sedate  and 
dignified,  but  efficient — oh,  so  efficient!     My  affairs  are  well 
attended  to.     I  am  called  in  the  morning.     I  am  hustled  out 
of  the  dining  room  and  dragged  to  chapel    by  well-meaning 
friends  who  think  that  the  are  saving  me  an  interview  with 
Miss  Eastman.     I  am  reminded  of  my  classes.     People  buy 
books  in  partnership  with  me  and  leave  them  thoughtfully  on 
my  desk.     They  wait  to  go  to  the  libe  with  me.     They  take 
down  the  assignments  for  my  special  report  and  have  it  for 
me  a  week  later  when  I  have  lost  all  records  of  it.     It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  me  to  use  a  notebook.     This  attitude  has 
spread  to  people  outside  the  house.     If  I  lose  my  gloves  some- 
one finds  them  and  runs  after  me  with  them  or  writes  me  a 
note  about  it.     Someone  (whose  name  I  may  not  know)  tells 
me  that  I  am  signed  up  for  something,  that  there  is  an  official 
card  for  me  and  that  my  hat  (which  I  have  not  missed)  is  in 
Lost  and  Found,  and   that   there   is  a  letter  for  me  at  home 
which  she  saw  when  she  happened  to  be  calling  on  someone 
who  is  looking  for  me  to  tell  me  I  had  a  long-distance.     There 
are  people  who  tell  me  when  my  coat  is  too  thin,  and  who  in- 
sist that  I  buy  rubbers  and  do  something  about  my  cold.  There 
are  others  who  are  interested  in  my  Vv^ardrobe  and  help  me  de- 
cide what  to  wear  on  various  occasions.     There  are  even  some 
who  are  good  enough  friends  to  tell  me  when  and  how  to  re- 
turn pins,  and  to  help  me  through  other  complications  in  our 
social  life.     Many  are  interested  in  getting  my  curtains  hung 
and  my  furniture  arranged.     The  whole  house  is  trying  to  find 
a  vocation  for  me,  the  whole  college  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
my   course  card  gets   in  on  time,    and  as  for  my  chapel  and 
exercise  cards,  they  are  ffiled  out  and  taken  up  before  I  miss 
them.     Everyone  knows  just  what  lectures  I  wouldn't  miss  for 
the  world  and  gets  tickets  for  me  while  I  am  still  pondering 
over  last  week's  bulletin. 

But  do  not  think  me  a  lazy,  parasitical  creature.     I  owe  my 
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education  to  my  friends  and  classmates,  but  they  owe  their 
personalities  to  me.  For  is  one  not  told,  again  and  again,  that 
executive  work  develops  the  personality — brings  one  out — 
shows  one's  possibilities  and  talents  and  leads  to  one's  life- 
work  many  times?  And  then  one  has  to  begin  somewhere,  you 
know,  and  most  of  us  begin  at  the  bottom.  We  can't  all  be 
class  officials  and  committees  at  the  same  time,  some  of  us  will 
have  to  wait  till  next  year.  Why  not  be  getting  into  practice 
and  candidacy  by  running  the  affairs  of  one's  irresponsible 
friends.  Perhaps  I  have  done  more  to  make  my  friends  celeb- 
rities than  I  could  have  hoped.  But  even  if  this  is  not  so,  I 
still  claim  that  I  have  done  much  to  develop  their  characters. 
Have  they  not  acquired  a  marvelous  patience,  an  everlasting 
mercy?  May  I  not  be,  indeed,  a  factor  in  my  friends'  Salva- 
tion? At  any  rate,  since  I  shall  soon  leave  them,  since  the 
world  will  soon  buffet,  and  buffet  hard,  since  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  I  shall  ever  again  have  a  business  manager,  why 
shouldn't  I  accept  the  situation  simply,  and  with  a  clear  con- 
science enjoy  that  luxury  now? 


TO  A  FRIEND 

ELSIE  GARRETSON  FINCH 

I  love  my  friend  for  she  can  understand, 
However  wise  or  foolish  I  may  be, 
Which  is  the  real  and  which  the  unreal  me; 

I  love  the  strength  and  coolness  of  her  hand, 

Its  muscles  firm,  its  skin  so  soft  and  tanned 
By  many  suns  we've  shared ;  I  like  to  see 
Her  wavy  hair  unbound  and  blown,  while  she 

Stands  in  an  attitude  of  proud  command. 

Then  sometimes  with  my  hand  upon  her  arm 
I  let  my  fingers  round  it  softly  steal 
And  say,  half-earnestly  and  half  in  jest, 

"You're  a  good  pal."     She  does  not  break  the  charm 
But  falls  into  my  spirit  and  we  feel 
Innumerable  emotions  unexpressed. 


SNOBS 

DOROTHY  PRATT 

There  are  three  kinds  of  snobs:  the  satellite  snob,  the 
haughty  snob,  and  the  friendly  snob.  The  satellite  snob  is  the 
most  common  type.  It  has  a  doughy  face  with  a  cow-like 
expression,  fully  intelligent  as  that  bovine  animal  but  not  half 
so  gentle.  It  has  a  marcel  wave  and  wears  a  hair  net.  It 
also  wears  a  white  skirt,  a  fluffy  waist,  white  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, rain  or  shine.  In  its  possession,  it  has  a  purple  crocheted 
sweater,  a  yellow  silk  knitted  sweater,  and  a  lavender  sport 
coat.  It  walks  with  its  stomach  out,  and  its  arms  swinging. 
It  is  constantly  near  bright  lights,  and  especially  prevalent  in 
the  *'libe"  where  it  buzzes  noisily  but  affectionately  around  the 
bigger  bugs.  As  it  stands  on  the  social  ladder,  it  ''kisses  the 
heels  of  the  one  above  and  kicks  the  head  of  the  one  below." 
(Quotation  not  original.)  It  takes  "Thirt,"  *'Bunny,"  and 
''Dwama,"  and  sits  next  to  Pleiades,  the  Inn,  or  the  Lodge.  It 
flunks.  It  has  large  bills  at  Boyden's  from  taking  the  bright 
lights  out  to  luncheon. 

The  haughty  snob  is  brilliant.  Its  face  is  like  that  of  a 
greyhound,  keen  and  highly  aristocratic.  It  affects  a  southern 
accent.  It  scorns  to  seem  to  seek  as  the  satellite  snob  does,  but 
does  so,  nevertheless,  in  secret.  It  is  oh,  so  selfish.  Any  noise 
after  ten  at  night  or  before  it  wakes  in  the  morning  disturbs  it 
and  it  vigorously  objects.  It  ignores  all  below  the  third  rung 
from  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  It  must  smile,  however,  on 
a  favored  few  in  the  house  with  it,  but  even  this  is  a  precari- 
ous favor,  liable  to  change.  It  has  much  clothes  in  big  boxes 
from  Altman^s. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  friendly  snob.  It  has  many  pins 
on  its  waist.  It  is  always  friendly  to  the  lowest  climber  till 
someone  higher  up  comes  along.  In  short,  it  is  distinctly 
patronizing.  It  is  on  many  committees.  It  never  can  stay 
long  at  any  bat,  for  it  must  go  to  a  meeting.  Otherwise,  it 
might  miss  out  on  something, — always  genial,  always  oh,  so 
suave.  It  thinks  everything  it  is  supposed  to  think,  that  is, 
what  "everybody"  thinks.  It  is  always  up  on  the  latest  gists. 
No  fault  to  find  with  the  friendly  snob — ah  no ! 
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THE  MANY  WANTS  OF  A  COLLEGE  GIRL 

ANNA  PARKER  FESSENDEN 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  remark  to  Mother,  *'I  should 
think  you  would  have  nothing  to  do,  with  all  your  daughters 
in  college.  You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  yourself 
now-a-days."  Ah  yes,  did  you  ever  have  two  or  three  daughters 
in  college? 

First,  there  are  two  letters  a  week  which  Mother  has  to 
write  to  each  of  three  girls.  Two  times  three  is  six.  But 
these  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  three  times  two  letters 
the  daughters  write.  It  does  not  take  long  for  Mother  to  read 
them,  to  be  sure,  if  the  writing  is  legible,  but  it  does  take  con- 
siderable time  to  comply  with  all  their  requests. 

"Dear  Mother :  There  is  a  pamphlet  in  my  right  hand  desk 
drawer  about  'Modern  Christianity.'  Can  you  send  it,  please? 
If  you  can't  find  it  there,  it  may  be  in  one  of  the  other 
drawers."  An  hour  of  Mother's  morning  is  spent  in  clearing 
out  my  desk  drawers. 

''I  tore  the  sleeve  of  my  best  waist  on  my  closet  door-knob. 
I  don't  know  how  to  mend  it.  Am  sending  it  by  parcel  post." 
One  morning  of  Mother's  week  is  spent  in  town  matching  crepe 
de  chine,  and  an  afternoon  putting  in  a  new  sleeve. 

"Jessica  Welles  is  coming  back  over  next  week-end  and  I 
want  to  give  her  a  tea.  Don't  bother  to  send  anything,  but 
just  let  me  know  what  kind  of  tea  is  best."  In  a  few  days  a 
large  box  arrives  filled  with  food,  representing  a  long  morn- 
ing's work  for  Mother. 

"I've  been  having  the  hardest  time  thinking  of  anything  to 
write  for  English  two-five,  you  know,  what  used  to  be  thirteen. 
If  you  happen  to  think  of  ami;hing  I'd  be  very  grateful.  Also, 
what  can  I  get  Father  for  his  birthday?  You  ought  to  know 
best  because  you  are  with  him  all  the  time.  Miriam's  birth- 
day comes  soon,  too.  Can  you  get  me  a  volume  of  Noyes  when 
you  happen  to  be  in  town?"  The  next  letter  from  Mother 
runs:  "I  have  bought  a  very  pretty  necktie  for   you  to  give 
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Father  and  am  sending  Miriam's  book  by  the  same  mail.  As 
for  English  thirteen,  (I  don't  mean  to  complain,  for  I  love  to 
do  things  and  hunt  things  up  and  you  seldom  send  for  any- 
thing), but  couldn't  you  write  something  about  the  many 
wants  of  a  college  girl,  especially  three  sisters?" 


A  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

MARGARET  ANNA  OLDHAM 

The  Library  or  the  .Libe,  to  use  the  abbreviated  college  ver- 
nacular, is  to  the  average  Freshman  a  place  to  be  avoided.  If 
a  professor  has  committed  the  unpardonable  indiscretion  of 
assigning  a  lesson  there,  the  Freshman  bundles  herself  up  in 
her  warmest  clothes  after  dinner  and  betakes  herself  to  that 
most  odious  of  places  with  the  resigned  air  of  a  martyr.  Past 
the  Periodical  Room  and  the  Browsing  Room  she  goes  to  the 
reference  shelves,  and  from  thence  to  the  Grind  Room  where 
her  miserable  evening  is  spent.  She  has  never  had  time  to 
drop  casually  into  the  Periodical  Room  to  read  a  magazine,  nor 
has  she  taken  a  few  precious  minutes  from  her  Latin  to  realize 
the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  Browsing  Room.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  Freshman  said  to  me,  "You  Upper-Classmen 
always  have  so  much  time.     You  never  work  at  all !" 

It  is  impossible  for  the  average  Freshman  to  see  that  she 
should  be  the  master  of  her  time  rather  than  permit  her  time 
to  dominate  her.  Now  I  am  neither  a  grind  nor  a  highbrow, 
but  I  take  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  half  hours  snatched  e7i 
passant  in  browsing,  reading  periodicals,  and  even  wandering 
haphazardly  among  the  stacks.  No  longer  does  the  stifling 
smell  of  rubber  matting  fill  my  aesthetic  soul  with  disgust  as 
in  days  gone  by.  I  have  acquired  a  strange  affinity  for  the 
Libe.  Collateral  reading  is  a  pleasure  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  alluring  outside.  I  have  attained  great  dexterity  in  filling 
my  fountain  pen  at  the  charging  desk  and  I  say,  'Thank  you," 
in  a  very  composed  manner.  No,  I  am  no  longer  overawed  by 
the  librarian. 

But  I  cannot  expect  my  Freshman  friends  to  view  matters 
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in  this  manner.  I  recall  my  first  year  perfectly  and  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  induced  me  or  my  most  intimate  class- 
mates to  enter  the  Libe  on  any  pretext  whatever  other  than 
a  purely  necessary  academic  one.  This  afternoon,  however, 
as  I  was  burrowing  among  the  stacks  for  amusement  while 
most  of  my  friends  were  skating,  I  became  interested  in  a 
group  of  books  on  the  Psychology  and  Philosophy  shelves.  In 
fact  I  became  so  intensely  absorbed  that  I  began  to  read  three 
or  four  at  once  (  a  very  bad  and  deplorable  habit  of  mine  con- 
ducive to  superficiality).  I  was  brought  back  from  the  ''In- 
sanity of  Genius"  by  a  timid  depressed  voice  saying,  "Could 
you  tell  me  where  to  find  a  criticism?" 
"What  criticism?"  I  asked  blankly. 

"I  don't  know;  a  criticism  of  anything — Art,  I  guess,"  and 
by  the  hopeless  tone  and  irresolute  mode  of  attack  I  placed  the 
owner  of  the  voice  as  unmistakably  Freshman. 

"If  it  is  for  Art,  why  don't  you  look  under  A?"  I  suggested 
wisely  and  competently,  although  I  was  far  from  ascertaining 
what  the  poor  girl  wanted. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  replied,  gratefully,  "I  never 
thought  of  that!  Isn't  it  awful  to  have  to  work  on  Saturday 
afternoon  ?"  in  a  burst  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

The  "Awfulness"  of  the  situation  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before,  but  I  instantly  agreed  for  fear  of  being  dubbed  "Grind" 
by  a  Freshman. 

The  incident  reminds  me  of  an  experience  of  my  room-mate, 
who  is  by  unanimous  consent,  a  literary  genius.  She  is  also 
inordinately  fond  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Upon  one  occasion  a 
Freshman  came  upon  Marie  deeply  immersed  in  the  "Medita- 
tions" of  that  great  philosopher. 

"What  course  do  you  read  that  in?"  the  Freshman  asked, 
curiously. 

"No  course,"  replied  Marie,  rather  superiorly,  I  must  admit. 
"I  am  reading  it  for  pleasure." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Freshman,  in  an  awed  tone,  bewildered  and 
puzzled  by  the  phenomenon.  Then  with  an  enlightened  nod, 
"Why  you  must  be  Marie  Brown!" 

That  was  an  obvious  solution  to  the  problem.     Here  was  a 
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girl  reading  Marcus  Aurelius  for  pleasure.  Only  the  most 
eccentric  of  geniuses  would  read  Marcus  Aurelius.  Marie 
Brown  was  an  eccentric  genius.  Therefore  I  think  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  explain  to  the  Freshman  that  there 
are  certain  persons  who  are  not  geniuses  who  occasionally  do 
read  Marcus  Aurelius  for  pleasure.  She  could  not  at  her  stage 
of  development  have  grasped  the  fact. 

So  we  must  allow  for  the  difference  in  perspective.  We  who 
have  passed  that  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  intellect  have  the 
added  advantage  of  being  permitted  to  observe  two  per- 
spectives at  once.  That  should  teach  us  tolerance,  the  great 
test  of  education :  to  see  another's  viewpoint  and  yet  cling  to 
our  own  if  we  really  believe  it  to  be  the  highest  and  best  one. 
Thus  I  shall  not  blame  the  Freshman  for  slavishly  adhering  to 
the  exact  text  of  a  lesson  and  dogmatically  repeating  her 
teacher's  ideas  without  a  question.  Nor  do  I  blame  her  for 
often  failing  to  look  about  her  for  the  broadening  opportuni- 
ties open  to  those  with  seeing  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  right  for 
her  to  be  humble  and  a  servant  to  her  time  in  order  that  she 
may  learn  to  become  its  master. 


WHEN  LECTURES  PALL 

DOROTHY  ROMANS 

Roast  chicken  hot, 

Roast  chicken  cold, 
Chicken  in  the  soup  and  hash 

Nine  days  old; 
Some  like  it  hot, 

Some  like  it  cold, 
None  like  it  served  like  that 

Nine  days  old. 

Dickery,  dickery  dock. 

Yes,  John  goes  by  the  clock; 
The  clock  strikes  ten 
And  John  comes  then. 

Dickery,  dickery,  dock. 


REVIEWS 


Among  the  ever  growing  number  of  appreciations  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  works  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  many  treat  of  his 
plays,  his  poetry  and  his  short  stories,  but  comparatively 
slight  mention  is  made  of  the  little  volume  entitled  ''Stray 
Birds"  which,  although  belonging  to  none  of  these  three 
classes,  yet  possesses  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  The  title  is 
extremely  apt,  for  the  maxims  and  quaint  philosophical  say- 
ings which  compose  the  contents  of  the  book  resemble,  in  a 
measure,  the  wandering  songsters  straying  back  with  the  ap- 
proach of  spring.  In  them  we  find  an  expression  of  the  spirit 
which  is  found  to  so  great  a  degree  in  Tagore's  poetry  and  es- 
pecially in  his  volume  of  short  stories,  ''The  Hungry  Stones." 
These  maxims  give  us  a  philosophy  of  life,  sometimes  touched 
with  the  eternally  fatalistic  spirit  of  the  East,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  permeated  with  Tagore's  own  sublime  faith  and,  al- 
most without  exception,  clothed  in  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  his  poetic  genius. 

There  is  apparentlj^  no  fixed  order  for  these  maxims ;  each 
one  might  have  been  jotted  down  at  the  moment  of  its  concep- 
tion and  the  whole  printed  without  change.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
perhaps  this  very  careless  grace,  which,  however,  has  nothing 
crude  or  unfinished  about  it,  that  lends  the  singularly  poignant 
charm  to  the  "Stray  Birch."  The  only  way  in  which  an  idea 
of  its  appeal  can  be  obtained  is  by  the  actual  reading  of  a  few 
of  the  more  characteristic  maxims : 

"The  dust  receives  the  insult  and  in  return  offers  her  flowers." 

"Love!  when  you  come  Vvith  the  burning  lamp  of  pain  in  your  hand,  I 
can  see  your  face  and  know  you  as  bliss." 

"Men  are  cruel,  but  Man  is  kind." 

"Let  him  only  see  the  thorns  who  has  eyes  to  see  the  rose." 

"The  road  is  lonely  in  its  crowd,  for  it  is  not  loved." 

"The  prelude  of  the  night  is  commenced  in  the  music  of  the  sunset,  in 
its  solemn  hymn  to  the  ineffable  dark." 

c.  c.  w. 
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''Casuals  of  the  Sea — The  voyage  of  a  soul,"  is  the  title  to  one 
of  the  most  momentous  among  recent  contributions  to  realistic 
art.  The  intent  of  Mr.  William  McFee  is  evident  in  the 
dedication  : 

"To  those  frail  craft  upon  the  restless  Sea 

Of  Human   Life,  who   strike  the  rocks   uncharted, 

Who   loom,   sad    phantoms,   near   us   drearily     .     .     ." 

In  the  five  hundred  odd  pages  following  one  comes  upon 
many  casuals,  the  most  casual  among  the  casuals  being 
''Minnie".  The  account  of  "Minnie"  amounts  to  tragedy  of 
a  certain  kind.  In  trying  to  analyze  one's  reactions,  however, 
at  the  close  of  the  book  it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  than  this 
to  explain  a  singular  feeling  of  depression.  One  admits  that 
one  is  puzzled;  the  good  old  tragedies  were  not  merely  de- 
pressing, in  fact  they  were  stimulating,  there  was  always  the 
struggle — futile  though  it  was,  but  a  good  rousing  struggle 
nevertheless.  When  a  leaf  is  whirled  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  until  finally  it  is  sucked  under  by  the  current,  one  may 
sigh  for  the  leaf,  but  the  wreck  of  a  beautiful,  strong  ship  at 
sea,  that  is  a  different  affair.  The  soul  of  "Minnie"  is  not 
particularly  beautiful,  not  particularly  strong,  she  is  just  an 
ordinary  sort  of  girl ;  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  beginnings 
and  the  shadows  of  many  things.  She  is  self-possessed,  she 
has  a  deft  hand  and  there  is  a  certain  precision  about  her 
mental  processes.  It  is  not  that  "Minnie"  is  plebian,  it  is 
not  that  her  surroundings  are  sordid,  her  advantages  few; 
and  above  all  it  is  not  that  she  struck  the  rocks,  but  it  is 
that  her  craft  was  from  the  outset  so  very  frail,  that  she  lacks 
that  quality  of  soul  that  wrestles  by  instinct  against  odds  even 
the  most  terrific.  The  book  leaves  the  gentle  reader  in  a 
dreary  mood ;  he  feels  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  for  quite  a  long 
time  in  a  stuffy  street-car  facing  a  row  of  persons,  people, 
and  a  great  many  casuals.  The  persons  who  might  have 
been  and  are,  the  people  who  might  have  been  and  are  no 
more,  and  the  casuals  who  might  have  been,  and  never  were. 
And  somehow  one  dislikes  being  reminded  that  there  are  so 
few  persons  and  so  many  casuals. 

M.  V.  D. 


EDITORIAL 


On  Friday,  March  twenty-third,  Smith  College  reacted.  The 
reaction  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reflex ;  the  stimulus  appearing 
close  upon  the  hour  of  nine,  the  impulse  being  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  collective  mind  of  Smith  College,  and  reappearing 
by  four  o'clock  of  the  same  day  in  the  form  of  some  nine  thous- 
and dollars.  During  this  brief  period  of  reaction  the  careful 
observer  would  have  noted  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
of  Smith  College.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  practical  result  of 
this  entertaining  process  was  good ;  we  are  glad  that  we  gave, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  nine  thousand  more  dollars  at  its  disposal  to  aid  it  in  its 
magnificent  work  of  relief  organization  among  the  prison 
camps  of  Europe.  There  is,  however,  attached  to  every  psy- 
chological observation  that  troublesome  thing,  a  conclusion; 
and  in  this  case  logic  compels  one  to  conclude  that  something 
is  awry  in  our  manner  of  giving,  that  the  delicate  art  of  giving 
is,  after  all,  not  a  simple  matter  of  reflexes.  It  is  one  thing 
to  keep  the  greater  need  always  in  mind,  to  discriminate  and 
consequently  to  eliminate,  to  practise  intelligent  economy  week 
in  and  week  out;  and  it  is  another  to,  on  occasion,  give  fifty 
dollars  for  charity  instead  of  buying  a  new  evening  dress. 
Both  are  generous,  but  one  is  humdrum  and  the  other  is  sensa- 
tional. We  did  not  give  generously  on  March  twenty-third  be- 
cause then  opportunity  was  offered,  the  opportunity  has  been 
golden  all  the  year,  we  cannot  believe  that  we  gave  because  our 
imagination  was  awakened  on  that  day;  we  have  been  seeing 
pictures,  reading  volumes,  even  conversing  with  the  glorious 
ones  who  came  from  ''over  there,"  we  must  have  known  horror 
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and  pity  before.  But,  you  will  object,  it  is  so  futile  to  criticize 
our  manner  of  giving,  it  is  after  all  only  human  nature  to  give 
generously  when  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion,  it 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  skilful  canvasser 
reckons  with  this  very  trait.  That  is  why  the  Salvation  Army 
worker  stands  with  her  tin  cup  outside  the  theatre  as  the 
crowd  is  leaving  and,  if  the  play  has  been  good  enough,  the 
genial  crowd  drops  in  its  dollar  that  it  had  intended  to  pay  its 
laundry  bill  with  that  night.  The  psychologist  will  call  this 
inevitable,  but  there  is  another  element  that  the  psychologist 
also  calls  inevitable,  and  that  is  habit;  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  give  by  habit,  as  it  is  to  sleep  and  walk  and  smile  by  habit. 
It  is  said  that  the  more  one  gives  the  more  one  gets,  money 
and  time,  however,  do  not  come  under  this  category ;  only  the 
person  who  is  thrifty  in  matters  of  time  and  money,  who  lives 
in  these  respects  on  a  margin,  can  give  by  habit.  Thrift  has 
come  by  certain  sordid  associations,  and  some  think  it  a  dreary 
word.  One  thinks  that  doubtless  Old  Mother  Hubbard  was 
thrifty,  she  certainly  did  not  believe  in  leaving  scraps  about 
for  the  mice  to  gnaw,  but  it  was  most  melancholy  when  she 
was  unable  to  provide  her  poor  dog  with  a  bone.  Witness  a 
tragic  misinterpretation  of  the  classics  in  calling  stingy  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  thrifty,  in  attributing  to  her  a  superlative 
quality. 

Is  it  not  true  that  days  of  war  are  days  of  giving?  And 
does  not  each  day  call  for  some  new  form  of  sacrifice  in  money, 
in  time,  in  energy  and  thought?  Smith  College  knows  that  it 
has  not  done  its  whole  duty,  it  knows  that  more  and  more  will 
be  demanded,  and  that  there  may  be  neither  time  nor  occasion 
for  artistically  arranged  appeals.  A  reflex  is  an  excellent  thing ; 
it  exhibits  the  instinct  which  is  fundamentally  sound  and  often 
accompanies  emotional  change,  but  a  creature  of  reflexes  is  a 
low  form  of  organism,  it  is  marvelously  possible  for  the  think- 
ing being  to  do  the  generous  thing,  not  once  in  a  while  and 
fantastically,  but  always,  through  sustained  habits  of  self- 
denial. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Little  things  cause  the  most  fear.  The  big  calamities  come 
either  with  such  an  abruptness  that  the  danger  (be  it  averted 
or  not)  is  passed  before  there  is  time  for  fear,  or  else  the  blow- 
is  inevitable,  in  which  case  the  majority  of  persons  endeavor 
to  take  its  approach  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  one  could  suc- 
cessfully face  the  disaster  which  seems  the  worst  disaster 
possible,  and  survive,  it  would  be  plausible  to  suppose  that 
courage  could  then  be  counted  upon  for  every  emergency,  even 
to  meeting  the  little  fears.  According  to  the  individual's  point 
of  view,  one  of  two  things  appears  most  awful :  either  death, 
or  spiritual  decay. 

For  those  whose  point  of  view  results  from  a  personal,  net 
to  say  selfish,  search  for  happiness,  death  must  be  the  direst 
of  happenings.  If  then  one  could  meet  death,  or  the  thought 
of  death,  serenely,  nothing  else  need  be  awful.  In  this  connec- 
tion, what  a  valuable  experience  it  would  prove  if  everyone  had 
some  kind  friend  to  arrange  for  her  an  unexpected  facing  of  a 
leveled  revolver.  For  some  persons  fearlessness  is  so  natural, 
so  almost  reckless  that  it  smacks  of  bravado  to  the  more  timid 
ones.  For  these  others,  there  must  always  be  the  hard  clench- 
ing of  fists  and  gritting  of  teeth ;  and  even  then  the  forehead 
will  be  damp. 

The  crisis  through  which  our  nation  is  passing  brings 
vividly  to  mind  the  possibility  of  new  and  horrible  physical 
dangers.  There  are  many  waj^s  of  mentally  anticipating  our 
own  conduct,  but  especially  are  there  two  types  of  persons 
actively  engaged  in  this  anticipatory  process.  We  all  are 
acquainted  with  the  girl  who  talks  of  how  splendid  it  would  be 
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to  serve  with  the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war.  Or  driving  a 
motor  car  may  seem  even  more  enticing.  This  fine  reckless 
bravery  is  quite  an  enviable  possession,  if  it  consists  of  more 
than  empty  words.  The  possessor  should  make  sure  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  real  opportunity,  she  would  not  be  guilty  of  a 
remark  like  this,  "Yes,  I  did  so  want  to  do  something,  but  the 
family  simply  wouldn't  listen  to  it."  You  of  the  well-sounding 
words  that  make  the  rest  of  us  feel  so  small  and  humble,  ivovld 
you  be  afraid?  Could  you,  for  example,  cheerfully  forego  the 
comfort  of  a  daily  bath  in  order  to  do  the  ''splendid"  things? 

Frankly  there  are  those  of  us  who  are  afraid.  We  are  in  the 
silent  class.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  certain  sounds  would 
strike  terror  to  our  hearts,  that  the  sight  of  wounds  would 
make  us  faint.  For  such,  not  only  is  there  the  hardship  to  be 
borne,  but  also  the  shuddering  fear  to  be  overcome;  and  be- 
cause the  task  is  so  much  greater,  the  achievement  is  doubtless 
more  assured. 

Since  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  friend  in  disguise  to  test 
us,  and  thereby  endow  our  spirits  with  life-long  serenity  and 
courage,  it  behooves  each  of  us  to  test  herself.  In  imagination 
bring  your  courage  before  a  relentlessly  honest  bar  of  ap- 
praisal. If  you  represent  the  type  first  mentioned,  penetrate 
to  what  lies  beyond  the  pleasing  picture  of  yourself  as  a 
heroine.  Are  you  prepared  to  suffer,  or  is  it  the  becoming  in- 
signia of  office  that  attracts  you?  Is  your  courage  your  own, 
or  does  it  fit  onlj^^  the  stories  you  have  read?  If  the  latter  be 
true,  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  impersonate  another 
means  to  lose  oneself.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  belong 
to  the  second  type.  What  is  your  worst  fear?  In  the  temporal 
order,  death  is  surely  the  severest  hurt  man  can  inflict.  Once 
mentally  go  through  the  agony  of  that — if  agony  it  seem — and 
you  have  conquered  more  than  all  of  that  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  invent  for  your  harm.  In  addition  you  will  possess 
that  which  no  external  force  should  be  able  to  wrench  from 
you — your  courage,  born  through  the  death  of  your  fear. 

When  a  neighbor  says,  "Of  course,  it  is  different  with  you. 
/  have  a  brother,"  in  your  heart  you  know  it  is  different ;  and 
the  words  for  your  knowledge   would   be,  "I  have  a  brother. 
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too,  and  a  father  and  a  lover:  but   greater  than  these  is  my 
courage." 

The  practical  value  of  thus  experiencing  in  imagination  the 
possible  future  crises  of  one's  life,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  would  be 
well  to  determine  whether  we  are  henceforth  to  think  in  terms 
of  our  spiritual  evolution,  or  in  terms  of  our  personal  comfort. 
Is  our  attitude  toward  the  war  shaped  by  a  thought  of  tedious 
waiting,  of  the  want  of  bread,  of  rotting  corpses, — of  blood? 
Or  are  our  convictions  the  outgrowth  of  a  regard  for  develop- 
ing souls  ? 

E.  C.  G. 

In  this  time  of  stress,  uncertainty,  and  preparation  for  an 
ever-nearing  conflict,  the  Exchange  was  curious  to  note  in 
each  current  college  magazine  what  space  and  what  attitude 
was  evinced  towards  this  situation.  The  Harvard  Advocate  in 
both  of  its  issues  has  editorials  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
cerned with  either  its  own  training  corps  or  wider  aspects  such 
as  the  double  duty  of  college  men  of  not  only  training  efficiently, 
but  of  studying  and  thinking  of  military  problems.  There  are 
two  articles  dealing  with  the  second  obligation.  The  Cornell 
Era  contains  an  editorial;  the  Amherst  Monthly,  two,  one  for 
and  one  against  college  men  enlisting.  The  logical,  "sensible'' 
arguments  strike  hatefully  in  the  one  opposed  which  is  also 
the  best  written.  In  legard  to  that  ,and  in  answer  to  a  writer 
in  The  Fordham  Monthly  who  in  Pro  Causa  Non  Causa  Belli 
claims  that  **it  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  the  greatest  war  that 
has  ever  been  fought,  but  that  it  is  the  greatest  war  that  has 
ever  been  fought  solely  and  essentially  for  material  advan- 
tages" we  beg  to  quote  the  following :  ''Should  men  go?  There 
is  but  one  answer  to  a  question  like  that.  In  the  great  mo- 
ments, life  seems  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  something 
greater — it  seems  inevitable  ....  Men  from  old  time  have 
died  for  the  faith  they  held,  and  men  have  died  for  dreams.  I 
know  no  faith,  no  dream  better  worth  dying  for  than  this  for 
which  you  gave  your  life — the  dream  of  human  freedom." 
The  Washingtonian  has  a  brief  history  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
also  contains  a  vivid,  tragic  story,  Enemies There  fol- 
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lows  a  few  remarks  from  ''ithers"  as  they  see  us.  The  Serbian 
Herald  finds  us  '*by  far  the  best  of  the  magazines — this 
month,"  and  mentions  favorably  The  Malice  of  Mrs.  Temj^le, 
Alien  Words,  and  especially  ''Very  Broivn  Eyes."  It  also 
deeply  appreciates  More  Verses  to  Kitty  which  it  quotes  in  f  ulL 

The  Sorosis  says  ''The  Smith  College  Monthly  keeps  up  its 
good  standard  in  a  whimsical  little  play  called  The  Net."  Of 
the  same  play  The  Pharetra  writes,  *'It  is  interesting,  has  I'eal 
depth,  and  a  happy  ending  that  savors  of  a  fairy  tale."  In 
verse,  Scandinavia  and  Summer  Love  have  been  especially 
liked. 

Furroivs  is  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine : 

"I  never  stumble  through  a  new-ploughed  field 

Dark  with  its  furrowings,  and  pale  with  light 

Of  earliest  morning,  but  the  fearful  sight 

Of  blossoms  battered,  and  with  wounds  unhealed 

Haunts  me  as  do  the  wailings  of  the  winds. 

But  when  I  stoop  and  peer  off  toward  the  East 

Across  the  tortured  earth,  the  rising  light 

Touches  wee  fairy  webs  with  rainbow  bright, 

Fit  for  the  hangings  at  an  elfin  feast. 

With  spider  webs  her  wounds  sweet  nature  binds." 

L.  M.  B. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


GOING  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST? 

Will  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees  or  officers  of  the  College  or  Alum- 
nae Association  who  plan  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
coming  year  kindly  communicate  with  me  directly  or  through  Miss  Flor- 
ence Snow,  Secretary,  College  Hall?  It  is  desired  to  arrange  meetings 
between  such  direct  messengers  from  the  College  and  the  remote  clubs 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Seattle,  Washington;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells, 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

Address:  230  Oak  Grove  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Martha  Tritch,  Northrop  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'11.     Mildred  Schureman  to  Oliver  Franklin  Strawbridge. 

Katharine  Whitney  to  Francis  B.  Kingsbury,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School. 
'14.     Jean   Frances   Hoblit  to   Perry   Oliver   Landon,   of  the   Maryville 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Landon  Music  Company,  Maryville, 
Missouri. 
'16.     Elsie  Irene  Fisk  to  Theoron  Torrance  Phelps. 

Margaret  Sayi-e  Oliphant  to  Elliott  Henderson,  of  Boston. 
Adelaide  Rawls  to  Edward  B.  Taggart,  of  Indianapolis. 
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MARRIAGES 

'11.     Ruth  Baker  to  Edward  F.  Nicholson,  November  11,  1916.     Address  : 
439  County  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
Marguerite  Lazard  to  Dr.  William  Fisher,  November  1,  1916. 

Marion  Lucas  to  Ira  W.  Bird.     Address :  3007  West  3  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Doris  Nash  to  Elbert  B.  Monroe  Wortman. 

Dorothy  Rogers  to  the  Reverend  Robbins  W.  Barstow. 

Winnifred  Wentworth  to  William  G.  Hooker. 

Adine  Williams  to  Morris  Bryon  Lambie. 

'16.     Emma  Gelders  to  Roy  Sterne,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  March  7, 

1917. 
Elizabeth  M.  Gray  to  Harold  F.  Chapin,  January  20,  1917.  Address: 

1636  Selby  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Esther  Martin  to  Dwight  C.  Daniels,  October  10,  1916.     Address: 

214  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'16.  To  Elizabeth  (Ranney)  Rudolf,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ranney, 
1916's  class  baby,  March  12. 

ex-'16.  To  Elizabeth  (Marshall)  Alexander,  a  daughter,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, June  16,  1916. 


'16.  Helen  Bachman  is  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  a  dramatic  club 
at  a  settlement  house. 

Ruth  Blodgett  made  her  debut  January  26.  She  has  been  taking 
courses  in  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing. 

Elizabeth  Bordon  has  studied  eugenics  with  Dr.  Davenport  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Laboratory  and  is  now  teaching. 

Pauline  Brown  is  teaching  expression  and  English  in  the  Titusville 
High  School,  and  coaching  high  school,  club  and  church  plays. 
Address:  228  East  Walnut  Street,  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 

Amy  Cowing  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Margaret  Elliott  is  taking  the  one-year  course  in  business  adminis- 
tration at  Simmons  College,  and  is  the  leader  of  a  girls'  club. 

Emily  Espy  is  teaching  history,  English,  and  Latin  in  Hicksville, 
Long  Island. 

Esther  Flynt  is  taking  the  secretarial  course  at  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Commercial  School,  Boston.  Address:  102  Gainsborough 
Street,  Boston. 
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'16.  Trudie  Foreman  is  studying  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Goode  is  studying  singing  with  Gurlem  Miles,  and  doing 
settlement  work  with  the  East  Boston  Division  of  Associated 
Charities. 

Frances  Hall  is  giving  and  taking  piano  lessons,  and  leading  a  girls' 
club  at  a  settlement  house. 

Helen  James  is  a  secretary  for  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  New 
York. 

Katharine  Kendig  is  attending  the  library  school  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  has  a  half-time  position  in  the  library. 

Elizabeth  McLean  is  teaching  music  and  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Mary  McMillan  is  taking  portrait  painting  at  Syracuse  University 
and  painting  scenery  for  show  windows  in  a  department  store. 
Twice  a  week  she  teaches  art  to  two  small  children,  and  she  some- 
times does  painting  for  a  gift  shop.  Last  fall  she  went  as  a  spe- 
cial saleswoman  to  girls'  colleges  for  her  father's  loose-leaf  note 
books,  visiting  Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  and  several  others. 

Dorothy  Stearns  is  a  student  at  the  New  York  State  Library  School. 
Address:  78  Lancaster  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Katharine  Stone  made  her  debut  this  fall.  She  is  now  attending 
Miss  Huff's  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  and  working  for  the 
Collegiate  Alumnae.  Address:  3845  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Grace  Tolman  is  studying  voice  and  piano,  and  expects  to  do  settle- 
ment work  later. 
ex-'16.     Constance  Berry  is  studying  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    Address:   106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York. 

Dorothy  Eaton  is  studying  law  at  New  Jersey  Law  School. 

Esther  Katz  graduated  from  Goucher  College  last  June  and  is  now 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  studying  Kindergarten 
training.     Address:  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 

Julia  Ward  took  the  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College  and  is 
now  a  secretary.  Address :  1469  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mary  Woods,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant,  teaches  six  grades,  com- 
prising forty-one  pupils.  Twice  a  week  she  takes  a  singing  lesson 
of  Miss  Dale. 


CALENDAR 

April  21.  Division  Dance. 

28.  Division  A  Dramatics. 

May      2.  Joint  Open  Meeting  of  Blue  Pencil  and  Clef  Club. 

5.  Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

12.  Division  Dance. 

16.  Junior  Promenade. 

19.  Senior  Reception. 


ERRATUM  IN  THE  MARCH  ISSUE. 

Owing  to  a  printer's  mistake  the  word  Botticelli  was  mis- 
spelled. 
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'at  the  heart  of  the  mist 

CONSTANCE  CAROLINE  WOODBURY 

The  wound,  thoug-h  serious  in  itself,  was  as  nothing  to 
Brandon  North,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  never  shake  off  the 
black  depression — amounting  nearly  to  madness  that  the  end- 
less weeks  in  the  trenches  had  laid  upon  him.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  back.  Though  every  fibre  rebelled,  his  own  intense 
pride  drove  him.  The  doctor  shook  his  head  when  North, 
hardly  able  to  repress  his  loathing,  first  asked  when  he  could  go 
back.  They  tried  to  break  it  to  him  gently  that  he  could  not 
go  for  a  long  time. 
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''I  know  how  you  feel,"  the  surgeon  said,  ''but  much  as 
you're  needed  you  cannot  go — not  yet.  Stay  in  the  open  all 
you  can,  and — "  North  did  not  hear  the  rest.  The  news  so 
unnerved  him  that,  from  unspeakable  relief,  he  nearly  lost 
his  self-control.  The  surgeon  did  not  realize  what  was  the 
trouble.  ''Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  he  said,  kindly.  "You'll  be 
all  right  soon."  Later,  North  heard  him  speaking  to  a  nurse. 
"He's  all  broken  up  about  it — that  he  can't  go  back — ^you 
know.  They  all  are;  but  if  I  let  him  go,  he'd  be  crazy  in  a 
week." 

North  felt  that,  however  wrong  the  surgeon's  first  premise, 
the  second  was  undoubtedly  true.  When  he  went  out  to  France 
he  had  been  all  high-spirited  youth ;  night  after  night  he  was 
the  life  of  his  mess — but  now  he  felt  as  if  his  gay  Celtic  light- 
ness of  heart  was  gone  forever,  and  in  its  place — nothing. 

It  was  in  Scotland  that  North  proposed  to  take  the  walking 
trip  that  was  to  restore  him  to  something  of  his  former  spirits. 
Perhaps  he  had  chosen  Scotland  because  he  had  few  memories 
connected  with  it  and  even  those  few  he  planned  to  escape.  He 
had  walked  half  aimlessly  for  nearly  two  weeks  now,  far  away 
from  cities,  and  was  passing  through  desolate  wastes  and  un- 
peopled silences. 

As  North  swung  along  the  lonely  roads  and  followed  the 
steep  tracks  among  the  hills,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  let  his 
mind  wander  at  will.  The  thought  most  frequently  recurring 
was  the  remark  he  had  overheard  in  the  hospital.  Was  he 
really  on  the  verge  of  madness,  he  wondered.  It  had  come  as 
a  confirmation  of  a  vague  fear  that  he  dared  not  whisper  even 
to  himself  and  which  had,  until  now,  been  a  formless  some- 
thing, always  felt — ever  present — but  never  expressed.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  what  he 
believed  the  truth.  From  his  mother,  who  had  brought  him 
that  very  lightness  of  heart  which  he  had  now  lost,  and  that 
Celtic  tendency  to  an  unreasoning  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
he  had  also  inherited  a  highly  nervous  temperament.  He  was 
quite  unlike  his  two  younger  half-brothers  and  mentally  re- 
sembled not  at  all  his  stern  father.  North  thought  it  was  the 
very  difference  between  them  which  had  created  his  father's 
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passionate  love  for  the  beautiful  Margaret  O'Neill  who  had 
come  into  his  life  and  passed  out  again,  leaving  him  only 
memories  and  Brandon — then  a  child  of  three. 

From  the  little  his  father  had  vouchsafed  on  the  subject 
North  knew  that  his  mother's  mother  had  been  mad.  Now  he 
wondered  whether  his  nervous  temperament  was  one  which 
would  yield  easily  to  the  inherited  impulse — whether  he,  too, 
were  destined  for  this.  As  he  crossed  the  sere  meadows  and 
breasted  the  bare  undergrowth,  he  felt  again  the  black  de- 
pression which  had  preyed  upon  him  in  the  trenches,  though 
free  from  the  instinctive  loathing  of  his  surroundings  which 
had  seized  him  there.  He  felt  as  though  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  everything  and  he  were  left  in  a  black  void 
filled  with  empty  nothingness. 

The  wind,  with  a  promise  of  rain,  swirled  the  dead  leaves 
around  North's  feet  as  he  walked.  The  sky  was  leaden  and 
save  for  the  whistling  of  the  wind  there  was  no  sound.  North 
quickened  his  step,  although  he  was  growing  very  tired,  as  no 
human  habitation  was  in  sight  and  he  little  relished  the 
thought  of  a  night  on  the  moors.  When  he  had  finally  reached 
the  summit  of  the  craggy  hill  he  saw  in  the  valley,  not  a  house 
but  an  old,  grey  church  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream,  running  still  and  deep.  North,  hoping  for  some 
house  concealed  by  the  nearby  copses,  plunged  down  into  the 
valley,  and,  after  losing  sight  of  the  building  as  he  struggled 
through  the  undergrowth  and  dipped  in  and  out  of  the  hollows, 
finally  came  out  on  the  road  again  and  found  himself  near  the 
churchyard  gate. 

There,  to  his  surprise,  stood  a  woman.  She  was  an  unex- 
pected apparition  in  this  lonely  spot  and,  for  a  moment,  North 
fancied  he  did  not  see  aright.  The  wind  whipped  at  her 
skirts  and  blew  her  brown  hair  about  her  face.  She  stood  at 
the  gate,  looking  anxiously  across  the  churchyard.  As  he  came 
up  to  her  the  girl  turned.  North  took  oif  his  cap  and  asked 
the  way  to  the  little  hamlet  where  he  had  planned  to  spend  the 
night.  The  girl's  grey  eyes  opened  wider  with  a  startled  look 
as  she  answered,  ''Ye're  gangin'  awa'  frae  there  wV  every  step 
ye  take." 
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''Is  there  no  town  nearer  where  I  can  spend  the  night?" 
asked  North,  after  he  had  recovered  a  little  from  his  first 
astonishment.     ''It  is  too  late  to  go  back  now." 

The  girl  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  his  thin  face  where  his  re- 
cent illness  had  left  its  traces.  "Na,  na,"  she  said.  "There's 
nae  town  these  twelve  miles.  But/'  she  went  on  rapidly,  see- 
ing the  despair  her  words  seemed  to  create,  "an'  ye  dinna  mind 
a  piiir  cotter  house,  ye  maun  gang  hame  wi'  my  mother  an'  me, 
for  the  way  is  rough  an'  ye  look  fu'  wearied." 

North  stammered  his  thanks.  He  had  not  realized  how 
tired  he  was,  but  now  he  felt  that  he  had  presumed  too  far  on 
his  returning  strength.  The  girl  made  no  move  to  go  on,  so 
North  leaned  against  the  churchyard  wall  and  watched  the 
greyness  gathering.  For  a  few  minutes  the  only  sound  was 
the  deep  murmur  of  the  stream  as  it  ran  by  the  church  and  the 
crying  of  a  few  birds  far  away  on  the  moor.  He  looked  at  the 
girl  more  closely.  She  was  slenderly  but  strongly  built  and 
stood  very  erect,  peering  across  the  gate  into  the  churchyard. 
Finally  she  turned  toward  him.  "It's  my  mother  I'm  waitin' 
for,"  she  said.  "She  will  gang  to  the  kirkyard  no  matter 
what  the  day  an'  I  maun  come  to  fetch  her  hame."  North  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  the  girl  her  name  but  he  checked  the  in- 
quiry. She  interested  him  strangely.  There  was  a  certain 
wild  beauty  about  her — not  so  much  in  her  face  as  in  the  poise 
of  her  head  and  her  quick,  free  motions.  At  last  the  girl 
turned  toward  him  again. 

"She's  comin'  now,"  she  said.  "You'll  be  fu'  glad  for  you're 
sair  wearied." 

She  swung  open  the  gate  and  slipped  into  the  churchyard. 
North  was  too  listless  even  to  look  after  her,  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  the  churchyard  gate 
creaked  again  and  the  girl  came  out  leading  a  little,  bent,  old 
w^oman  who  walked  leaning  heavily  on  a  long  staff.  North, 
with  the  first  impulse  toward  humor  he  had  had'  in  the  last 
six  months,  thought  she  looked  more  like  the  old  witch  of  the 
fairy  tales  than  any  living  woman. 

"This  is  the  stranger,"  said  the  girl  as  North  got  rather 
stiffly  to  his  feet. 
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"My  name  is  North/'  he  said,  hastily,  ''Brandon  North — I — " 

''Aweel,"  said  the  old  woman,  ''you're  welcome — gey  an' 
welcome — an'  do  ye  come  frae  the  wars?" 

"Hush,  mother,"  murmured  the  girl,  her  cheeks  flushing, 
but  the  old  woman,  striking  her  staff  on  the  ground  with  more 
strength  than  North  would  have  believed  possible,  repeated 
her  question  querulously.  "Tell  me,  stranger,  do  ye  come 
frae  the  wars  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  North.     "I  come  from  the  wars." 

"Is  it  a  message  ye  bring?" 

"Message — "  he  repeated  puzzled,  "I  have  no  message." 

The  old  woman  straightened  a  little  and  looked  at  him  with 
piercing  black  eyes — then  she  demanded,  fiercely,  "Why,  then, 
are  ye  no  there  ?" 

"Oh,  mother,  come  awa',"  pleaded  the  girl,  pulling  at  the  old 
woman's  arm,  "She  means  nothing,  sir — 'Tis  only — " 

"Why  are  ye  no  there?"  demanded  the  old  woman,  striking 
her  staff  again  upon  the  ground,  "Why  are  ye  no  there  where 
better  men  are  deid  before  ye?" 

"I — I  am  going  back  soon,"  said  North,  scarce  knowing  how 
to  reply  to  this  attack,  "I — " 

"An'  hae  ye  seen  my  son?"  asked  the  old  woman  in  a  low 
tone — "Na,  na,  ye  willna  hae  seen  him,"  and  she  laughed 
wildly. 

"Come  awa',  mother,  come  awa',"  urged  the  girl.  "We 
mauna  stand  here  i'  the  road  wi'  the  nicht  comin'  on."  This 
time  the  old  woman  let  herself  be  led  away,  still  muttering. 
North  followed,  wondering  at  her  question  and  astonished  at 
his  own  v/eakness,  for  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  without 
staggering.  They  followed  the  road  past  the  church  and 
crossed  the  brook  by  a  narrow  v/ooden  bridge.  The  old  woman 
stopped  midway  and  struck  with  her  staff  on  the  echoing 
planks.  "Ye  maun  hear  ony  that  crosses  the  brig,"  she  said, 
looking  strangely  at  North. 

"Ye  maun  hear  it  frae  hame,"  said  the  girl,  "on  a  still  nicht." 

"Aye,"  answered  the  old  crone,  "an'  on  a  nicht  like  this,  wi' 
claps  o'  wind  and  the  whaups  calling  on  the  muir.  I  can  hear 
ony  man  pass — tread  he  ever  sae  lichtly."     As  she  laughed  the 
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nearby  rocks  flung  back  her  laughter  until  North  felt  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sinister  in  the  witch-like  chorus. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  the  hill  sloped  up  steeply 
from  the  burn,  but  the  old  woman  with  the  aid  of  her  long 
staff  walked  with  surprising  ease,  not  seeming  to  need  her 
daughter's  arm  on  which  she  had  been  leaning.  North  thought 
the  climb  would  never  end  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
hilltop  he  was  ready  to  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The  girl 
looked  pityingly  at  him.  "  Tis  but  a  bit  more,"  she  said. 
^'Yonder,  under  the  pine."  North  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  pointed  and  saw  a  tall  pine  looming  high  up  above 
the  plain.  It  was  the  only  tree  of  any  size  upon  the  desolate 
moor  across  which  he  gazed  and  which  stretched  on  and  on 
away  to  the  craggy  hills  in  the  blue  distance.  Across  the 
plain  ran  the  rough  moorland  track  they  were  following  and 
as  they  drew  nearer,  North  could  see  a  tiny  cottage  under  the 
huge  old  tree  where  the  road  apparently  ended.  After  what 
seemed  an  endless  time,  they  came  up  to  it.  Before  the  door 
la  J'  a  huge  flat  stone  serving  as  a  step.  As  she  entered  the 
house,  the  old  woman  pointed  to  the  stone  and  said,  looking  at 
North,  "Do  ye  mark  yon  stane?  My  son  brought  it  here  frae 
across  the  muir.  An'  do  ye  see  yon  pine?  'Tis  there  he  tied 
his  horse."  Then,  with  another  shrill  laugh,  she  added,  "an' 
ye  did  not  see  him  at  the  wars !" 

The  girl  beckoned  North  into  the  tiny  house,  and,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  old  woman's  words,  he  was  glad  to  sink 
down  on  an  old  bench  by  the  hearth  and  close  his  eyes.  When 
he  opened  them  again,  night  was  fully  come  and  the  flickering 
firelight  sent  strange  shadows  chasing  each  other  across  the 
uneven  walls.  To  North's  numbed  senses  ever5d:hing  danced 
and  swayed.  He  could  not  eat  and  was  only  too  glad  to  climb 
the  tiny  stair  to  the  loft  where  he  was  to  sleep.  He  soon  sank 
into  a  heavy  stupor  through  which  strange  dreams  flitted.  He 
thought  he  was  alone  upon  the  moor  running  as  if  for  his  life, 
and  behind  him  he  heard  distinctly  the  tapping  of  the  old 
woman's  staff,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  harder  he 
tried  to  escape  it  the  nearer  the  sound  came,  and  a  nameless 
terror  fastened  itself  upon  him.     Then  everything  vanished 
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at  once  and  he  felt  himself  falling  through  endless,  intermin- 
able shadows.  As  he  fell,  he  struggled,  and  as  he  struggled, 
he  woke  to  see  a  grey  light  creeping  through  the  tiny  window 
and  to  hear  the  girl's  voice  calling  him. 

When  North  came  slowly  down  the  creaking  stair  and  into 
the  room  he  so  imperfectly  remembered  from  the  night  be- 
fore, the  old  woman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  felt  weak 
and  listless,  for  the  morning  was  cold  and  a  clinging  fog  rolled 
over  the  moor,  hiding  even  the  nearer  rocks  and  stunted 
bushes.  The  girl  placed  his  breakfast  on  the  table  and  then, 
sitting  down  by  the  window,  took  up  some  coarse  wool  which 
she  was  knitting.  There  was  no  sound  save  the  low  purring 
of  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and  the  sullen  drip,  drip  of  the  fog- 
dew.  The  room  itself  was  very  bare.  Above  the  hearth  an 
old  musket  rested  on  four  nails  and  North  idly  wondered 
whether  it  could  be  fired.  The  only  brightness  visible  was  the 
spot  of  color  made  by  a  few  plants  in  the  window  by  which 
the  girl  was  knitting.  These  were  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  tiny  yellow  blossoms  and  looked  strangely  out  of  place  amid 
the  general  greyness. 

After  North  had  made  a  pretense  at  his  breakfast,  he  walked 
slowly  across  the  room  to  where  the  girl  sat.  She  looked  up 
as  he  approached,  and  he  was  struck  again  by  her  strange,  in- 
definable charm.  As  for  the  girl,  she  saw  a  man  with  a  stern 
mouth  and  sad  dark  eyes,  who  looked  worn  and  unutterably 
weary.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  her  and  began  in  a 
rather  embarrassed  manner,  ''I — I  don't  like  to  be  a  burden  on 
you  this  way,  Miss — Miss — " 

"Margaret  Cameron,"  said  the  girl,  *'dinna  I  tell  ye  ?" 

''I'm  afraid,  if  you  don't  mind — that  is — I've  been  ill — and — 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  on  to-day."  He  pointed  to  the  window 
and  the  rolling  mist.  The  girl  smiled  a  little.  "Ye  canna 
gang  awa'  to-day,  Mr.  North — nor  to-morrow,  an'  ye  will.  Ye 
ken  it  is  verra  lanely  here  on  the  muir  wi'  nane  but  two  puir 
women,  an'  'tis  a  fearsome  thing  when  the  nicht  comes." 

North,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  leaned  back  against  the  wall 
and  watched  her  idly  as  the  needles  clicked  against  each  other. 
Finally  he  asked,  "Has  your  mother  gone  out?" 
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A  look  almost  of  fear  flitted  across  Margaret  Cameron's 
face.  ''Once  she  gaed  to  the  kirkyard  in  the  mornin'  an'  I 
brought  her  hame  the  nicht,"  she  answered,  *'but  to-day  she 
isna'  gane  there  but  out  on  the  muir." 

North*  looked  his  astonishment  and  the  girl,  seeing  what  he 
would  ask,  went  on  swiftly — "I — I  dinna  ken  why  she  will  do 
so,"  she  stammered,  and  then — as  though  the  reserve  of  weeks 
was  broken  down,  she  dropped  her  work  and  the  words  came 
quickly,  ''Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  here  alane  sae  lang  that — nae 
doubt  I  am  but  a  silly  girl — an'  yet  I  maun  tell  someone — " 

"Please  don't  stop,"  said  North,  "If  I  could  help—" 

"It's  my  brother,"  said  the  girl,  scarcely  noting  his  words, 
"The  news  came  that  he  was  deid  at  the  wars — but  my  mother 
said  he  wasna'  deid,  or  she  would  hae  kent  it.  An'  she  said 
that  an'  held  by  it  for  seven  lang  weeks — but  to-day  she  says 
he  is  deid  an'  his  spirit  canna  rest  till  it  has  come  hame  an'  " — 
her  voice  dropped  lower — "she's  gaed  out  on  the  muir  to  be 
seekin'  news  of  him,  an'  it's  all  alane  she  will  gae." 

North  thought  for  a  moment.  "Was  your  brother  Angus 
Cameron  of  the — th  ?"  he  asked. 

"Aye  'twas  he,"  said  the  girl.  "He  was  killed  wi'  a'  his  men 
in  France —  a'  lads  frae  this  shire." 

"Cavalry?"  asked  North. 

"Aye." 

"I  know,"  said  North,  "they  were — wiped  out — only  one 
man  came  back,  they  said, — but  they  said  they  found — they 
saw — your  brother." 

The  girl  took  up  her  knitting  and  began  working  again  with 
apparent  calm. 

"Aye,"  she  said,  "I  ken  the  thing  they  tell." 

North  leaned  back  and  watched  her,  wondering  how  she 
could  be  so  composed  since  she  knew  the  story.  With  a  shud- 
der he  recalled  the  survivor's  tale  of  how,  as  he  staggered  back, 
he  had  seen  his  captain  lying  in  the  mire,  his  face  ghastly 
white  and  across  it  two  bloody  sabre  cuts  forming  a  rough 
cross.  Might  he  have  come  alive  from  that  death  trap?  North 
thought  it  could  not  be.  The  girl's  face  was  quite  calm  and 
the  shy,  stern  expression  had  settled  down  on  it  again.     He 
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wanted  very  much  to  say  something  comforting  but  he  had 
seen  so  much  despair  and  such  bitter  sorrow  that  this  seemed 
beyond  comfort.  He  tried  to  trace  the  resemblance  between 
the  young  Scotch  captain,  as  he  had  seen  him  riding  out  that 
fatal  morning,  and  her  face  so  pale  and  stern. 

For  nearly  an  hour  there  was  no  sound  save  the  clicking 
of  Margaret  Cameron's  needles  and  the  ceaseless  dripping  of 
the  fog-dew.  Then  the  door  of  the  cottage  opened  and  a 
wreath  of  grey  fog  swirled  into  the  room.  Margaret  Cameron 
rose  quickly  and  had  moved  toward  the  door,  when  with  a 
startling  suddenness  the  old  woman  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
North,  when  he  saw  her,  felt  again  that  he  was  living  in  one 
of  his  nurse's  wild  Celtic  tales  of  the  faerie-folk  and  the 
people  of  the  mist.  Nothing  seemed  real.  He  felt  a  horrible 
certainty  that  he  was  losing  his  grip,  that  his  reason  was 
slipping  slowly  but  surely  away. 

The  old  woman  hobbled  across  the  floor  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire  that  flickered  feebly  on  the  hearth.  For  some  moments 
she  looked  steadily  at  the  dying  flames.  Then  she  began  to 
speak  in  a  low,  tense  voice,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  smoulder- 
ing log  through  which  the  slow  flame  had  almost  eaten  its 
way.  "What  the  winds  o'  the  muir  an'  the  people  o'  the  mist 
willna'  grant,  the  flame  dyin'  on  mine  ain  hearth  stane  has 
gi'en.  It's  news  of  him  Fm  seekin' — o'  him  that  canna  rest — 
an'  he's  comin' — aye,  he's  comin'  back  to  the  free  muir  an'  the 
rollin'  mists  an'  the  deep-runnin'  streams — he  an'  his  gey  com- 
panions every  one.  An'  be  it  nicht  or  daytime,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  I  will  be  ready — aye — "  Just  then  the  log,  burn- 
ing through,  fell  with  a  sharp  sound,  breaking  the  spell.  The 
old  woman's  gaze  lost  its  singular  intentness.  She  huddled 
her  cloak  about  her  and  began  in  a  high  voice  to  complain  of 
the  cold  and  the  damp  mists.  Margaret  Cameron  dropped  her 
work  and  proceeded  to  mend  the  fire.  North  watched  her 
dully.  He  had  heard  the  old  woman's  prophecy  and  that  Cel- 
tic strain  of  superstition  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  was 
now  waking  in  full  force. 

All  through  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  whenever  any  sound 
broke  the  dense  quiet.  North  was  on  the  alert.     He  felt  that 
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the  old  woman  was  weaving  spells  to  call  back  the  dead,  that 
she  would  not  let  the  soldier  rest  under  the  sun  of  France ;  and, 
deep  in  his  heart,  though  how  and  in  what  manner  he  did  not 
know,  he  was  sure  that  Angus  Cameron  would  come  again. 

The  early  falling  of  night  served  only  to  make  the  prevailing 
greyness  more  intense,  and  to  form  shadows  in  the  corners  of 
the  room.  Margaret  Cameron,  after  lighting  a  single  candle, 
moved  quietly  about  the  room,  preparing  tlie  supper.  North 
admired  the  girl's  firm  step,  her  manner  of  holding  her  head 
as  she  walked  and  her  deft,  silent  motions.  Suddenly,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  utter  quiet,  the  old  woman,  seeming  to  wake  from  a 
stupor,  cried  out,  ''Dinna  ye  hear  it?"  North  looked  inquiring- 
ly at  Margaret  Cameron  who  lifted  her  head  as  if  listening. 
^*Na,  na,"  she  said,  calmly,  "ye  dinna  hear  aught,  mother." 

The  old  woman  leaned  forward  for  a  moment,  then  said  in 
a  low  but  penetrating  voice.  "  'Tis  hoofbeats  on  the  road. 
'Tis  many  horses  in  a  troop  an'  they're  passin'  the  kirk  an' 
comin'  to  the  brig.  The  sound  o'  the  hoofs  is  sodden  on  the 
road — but  it's  nae  the  ring  o'  earthly  iron."  She  paused  and 
seemed  to  be  listening  intently  again.  North  sprang  up  and 
flung  open  the  door.  Without,  the  fog-dew  dripped  slowly 
but  no  other  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  "They  hae 
come  to  the  brig,"  said  the  old  woman,  "an'  now  they  are 
gane — they'll  come  nae  further  the  nicht. 

North  listened  again.  Still  there  was  no  sound.  He  shut 
the  door,  and,  crossing  the  room,  sat  down  by  Margaret 
Cameron.  The  girl's  face  was  white  and  she  was  biting  her 
lips.  North  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  but,  "There's  no  one 
out  there.     I  can't  hear  a  sound." 

"I  ken  ye  canna,"  said  the  girl,  "an'  too,  naebody  crosses  the 
brig  an'  climbs  the  hill  but  that  he  maun  come  here — for  the 
road  ends  at  our  door." 

"Aye,"  said  the  old  woman,  "it  ends  here,  an'  he  that's 
comin'  maun  follow  it,  be  it  pit  mirk  or  cock-craw — daylight 
or  dawnin'." 

On  the  next  day  the  rolling  mists  lay  heavy  on  the  moor  and 
Brandon  North  stayed  on  at  the  cottage — that  day  and  the 
next  and  the  next.     All    days,    indeed  were  alike,  grey  and 
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damp,  the  fog  without,  and  within  the  occasional  snapping  of 
a  scanty  fire.  Yet  North,  although  he  could  not  wholly  rid 
himself  of  the  increasingly  horrible  conviction  of  his  growing 
madness,  felt,  at  least,  passive  under  it.  While  the  old  woman 
wandered  alone  on  the  moor,  little  by  little  he  broke  down 
Ma:'garet  Cameron's  reserve  until,  at  last,  she  would  talk  free- 
ly with  him,  although  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  her  first  out- 
burst had  frightened  her  and  made  her  fearful  lest  she  had 
said  too  much. 

On  the  next  evening,  while  North  talked  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  girl  as  she  sat  knitting,  the  old  woman  started  suddenly 
awake  and  cried  again,  ''Dinna  ye  hear  it?  Canna  ye  hear 
the  horses'  hoofs  ring  hollow  on  the  brig?  Now  they  are 
crossin'  an'  now  they  are  by — an'  now  they  are  gone — " 

As  she  spoke,  North  listened,  but  not  a  sound  came  to  him 
from  the  shrouded  moor  outside — nothing  but  the  same  heavy 
stillness.  He  turned  to  the  girl  and  tried  to  smile  reassuring- 
ly, but  at  the  sight  of  her  white  face  he  could  not.  The  name- 
less fear  was  gripping  him,  too,  and  he  began  to  realize  how 
penetrating  was  the  influence  of  the  moor.  Though  he  saw 
it  might  grow  dangerous  for  him,  nevertheless  he  stayed  on. 

But  on  the  third  night,  when  the  old  woman  suddenly  mut- 
tered, "It's  a  sair  climb  to  the  hilltop — their  horses  are  weary 
an'  the  hoofs  o'  them  sound  dull  on  the  road,"  North  hastily 
pulled  his  bench  nearer  the  fire,  though  the  room  was  unusual- 
ly warm,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  toward  the  blaze.  The 
old  woman  saw  the  movement  and  laughed  shrilly.  Margaret 
Cameron  said  nothing,  nor  did  North  try  to  resume  the  in- 
terrupted conversation,  but  fifteen  minutes  later  the  old 
woman,  scarcely  turning  toward  her  daughter,  muttered,  "Ye 
hae  dropt  seven  stitches,  Margaret.  Ye  maun  look  mair  to  the 
wark." 

North  found  that  he  looked  forward  with  horror  to  that 
moment  in  the  evening  when  the  advance  of  the  unseen  com- 
pany was  noted.  The  certain  knowledge  that  this  moment 
would  come  seemed  to  increase  his  instinctive  terror  though 
he  had  expected  it  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  As  the  time 
drew  near,  he  found  himself  watching  the  old  woman  with 
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feverish  eagerness.  He  could  no  longer  attend  .to  what  Mar- 
garet Cameron  said,  and  returned  answers  almost  at  random 
until  she,  too,  sank  into  silence.  North  wondered  wildly  how 
it  would  all  end  and  once  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  girl. 

"They  will  ride  by  the  house,"  he  said,  ''and  she  will  hear 
them  go  off  across  the  moor."  He  forced  a  laugh  and  added, 
"I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  them,  they're  a  sort  of — "  The 
jest  died  on  his  lips  as  the  girl  answered  sadly,  '*!  dinna  ken 
that  they  will  gae  by — but,  if  they  stop  here — God  help  us  all !" 

The  plate  he  was  holding  slipped  from  North's  fingers  and 
fell  crashing  to  the  floor — 

"Then  you  think  it  is  someone — something — ?" 

"I  dinna  ken  what  or  who  it  may  be,"  said  the  girl,  vehement- 
ly, "but  you,  will  ye  no  gang  awa'?  'Tis  no  good  place  to  be 
biding.  'Tis  an  ill  day,  an'  ye  are  na'  called  to  dree  this  weird. 
Gang  awa'  while  there  is  time!" 

"And  you?"  said  North. 

"T  maun  bide  here,"  answered  the  girl,  slowl3^  "I  canna 
leave  her  by  her  lane  wi'  only  the  dyin'  fire  in  the  fall  o'  the 
year." 

North  strode  over  to  the  window  and  bent  over  the  yellow 
blossoms  doubly  bright  against  the  dun  fog  outside. 

"I  know  you  can't,"  he  said,  "nor  can  I  leave — "  He  stopped 
abruptly  and  the  girl,  too,  was  silent. 

Brandon  shivered  involuntarily  and  with  a  shudder  won- 
dered if  his  nurse's  tales  were  true  and  the  feeling  meant  that 
someone  had  stepped  across  his  grave.  He  grew  sick  at 
heart  as  he  thought  of  lying  in  the  chill  clay  under  the  sodden 
heather  of  the  moor.  He  shuddered  violently  again  and,  as 
he  did  so,  he  felt  the  cold  creeping  over  him.  In  a  panic  of 
fear  he  turned  sharply  from  the  window.  The  door  had  opened 
noiselessly  and  the  old  woman  was  just  passing  through.  As 
she  saw  the  startled  expression  on  North's  face  she  laughed 
evilly  and  crossed  the  floor  toward  him  with  her  halting  step. 

"Ye  maun  dree  your  weird  here,"  she  said.  "Ye  canna  gang 
awa'  an'  ye  would.  Ye  maun  bide  here  till  the  riders  are 
comin'.  Aye,  last  nicht  their  bridles  rang  loud  on  the  road  an' 
this  nicht  they'll  be  here."     A  few  withei-ed  herbs  that  she  had 
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gathered  shook  in  her  hand  and  North  thought  that  she  herself 
looked  like  a  withered  leaf  tossed  by  the  rough  winds  of  the 
moor.  After  a  moment  she  turned  away  and  hobbled  across 
the  hearth  where  she  stood  looking  into  the  flames.  Then  she 
said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  her  daughter  who  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  then,  climbing  on  a  bench,  took  down  the  old 
musket  and  gave  it  to  her. 

North  drew  nearer  and  watched  fascinated-  while  she  fondled 
the  gun,  muttering  and  chanting  over  it.  She  glanced  up  at 
him.  ''It  maun  be  done,"  she  said,  "he  willna'  rest  else,'' — and 
then — "Margaret,  fetch  me  your  great  grandsire's  coat."  The 
girl  flung  back  the  lid  of  an  old  chest  standing  in  a  corner  and 
bent  over  it.  North  felt  a  senso  of  the  unreality  of  it  all  creep- 
ing over  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  watching  a  play  and  that 
the  moment  before  the  supreme  crisis  had  come.  The  girl  was 
crossing  the  floor,  carrying  an  old  blue  coat  with  tarnished  sil- 
ver buttons  glinting  dully.  Then  everjrthing  went  black  be- 
fore North's  eyes.  He  grew  faint  and  could  see  nothing.  Then, 
just  as  he  struggled  to  throw  off  this  feeling,  he  heard  Mar- 
garet Cameron's  voice  near  him.  With  an  effort  North  sat 
up  straighter  in  his  chair.  He  knew  she  was  speaking  and 
saw  her  white  face  but  her  words  meant  nothing  to  him. 
Gradually  the  mist  that  had  succeeded  the  blackness  faded 
away  and  the  room  resumed  its  normal  shape. 

"A  silver  bullet?"  he  heard  himself  saying. 

"Hush!"  said  the  girl,  but  the  old  woman,  busy  with  the 
gun,  answered  without  lifting  her  head,  "Ye  canna  lay  the 
deid  else.  Naething  will  serve  but  siller — an  ye  ken  that — ye 
that  hae  come  frae  the  wars." 

The  terrible  feeling  of  sickness  crept  over  North  again,  and, 
as  he  clung  to  his  chair,  he  was  sure  that  he  was  living  one  of 
his  nurse's  tales.  His  head  swam.  The  room  swayed  and 
wavered.  Now  it  grew  vast  and  shadowy  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  four  walls  seemed  pressing  in  upon  him.  North  did 
not  know  how  long  this  lasted  but  when  he  could  see  a  little 
more  distinctly,  night  had  fully  come.  The  old  woman  still 
sat  by  the  fire,  stroking  the  gun  and  crooning  over  it.  North 
felt  that  the  final  moment  was  at  hand  and  tried  to  keep  his 
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eyes  fixed  on  the  old  woman.     All  at  once  she  looked  up  and 
said  slowly,  ''They're  comin' — beyond  the  brig." 

A  strange  and  sudden  blast  of  wind  shook  the  house,  the  ill- 
fastened  door  swung  open  and  a  grey  fog  wreath  drifted 
wraith-like  across  the  floor.  No  one  moved.  Outside  the  fog- 
dew  dripped.  Then,  in  a  moment,  all  the  sickness  left  North, 
leaving  behind  it  a  mental  distress  more  terrible  than  the 
physical,  for,  sharp  and  distinct  in  the  death-like  hush,  he 
heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of  hoofbeats  far,  far  away. 

He  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Margaret  Cameron  ran  wildly 
to  the  door,  slamming  it  shut,  and  taking  a  few  stumbling  steps 
away,  finally  sank  down  on  the  floor  where  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  her  shoulders  quivering.  Outside  the 
silence  seemed  unbroken.  For  a  moment  North  fancied  it  had 
not  been.  Then  horses'  hoofs  sounded  hollow  on  the  bridge — 
but  to  him  it  was  not  the  ring  of  earthly  iron.  Through  a 
hideous  confusion  of  his  senses — as  the  conviction  of  his  mad- 
ness grew  more  awfully  certain — North  heard  the  old  woman 
crooning  over  the  gun.  He  felt  cold.  The  sounds  were  slow- 
ly coming  nearer.  He  heard  the  bridles  ringing  and  the  heavy 
thud  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  wearied  from  a  long  journey. 
Dulled  by  the  fog  the  sounds  were  not  to  him  things  of  this 
world.  He  fought  with  the  wish  to  shriek  aloud.  He  could 
not  move,  but  sat  in  his  chair,  his  body  poised  forward — listen- 
ing- 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  unseen  riders,  on  the  upland 
changing  from  a  weary  footpace  to  a  swinging  trot.  Then  a 
sharp  word  was  cried  aloud  like  an  order,  though  what  it  was, 
as  it  went  forth  and  the  night  swallowed  it  up,  North  could 
not  say.  The  hoofbeats  faltered  and  paused  outside  the  cot- 
tage. Then  came  a  confused  noise  as  of  men  dismounting — 
a  jangle  and  clank — then  footsteps  and  the  dragging  of  a 
spurred  heel  over  the  doorstone. 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  North  had  a  confused  sight  of 
a  khaki  coat  stained  with  blood  and  mire;  above  it  a  face, 
death  pale,  across  which  ran  two  sabre  cuts — or  were  they  ill- 
healed  scars — forming  a  rough  cross.  Behind  this  figure  he 
thought  he  could  see  others  pressing  forward.     There  was  a 
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second's  pause.  An  odor  of  damp  earth,  newly  turned,  came 
strongly  to  North.  Then  there  was  a  shrill  laugh,  a  sharp 
report  and  the  low,  sickening  whine  of  a  bullet.  The  figure  in 
the  door  reeled,  and  staggered  back  into  the  night  whence  it 
had  come.  Then  everything  went  red  and  black  before  North's 
eyes  and  he  fainted. 

When  he  came  to  himself  the  night  was  spent  and  a  pale 
light  was  creeping  into  the  room.  Looking  up  he  saw  Mar- 
garet Cameron,  bending  over  him.  "Ye  maun  gang,"  she  said, 
distinctly.  "Ye  maun  be  up  an'  awa'.  Ye  hae  tarried  here 
too  lang." 

North  sat  up  dully  and  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  He 
felt  weak,  but  his  mind  was  clear  and  the  conviction  of  his 
madness  had  vanished  with  the  night.  She  brought  him  food 
which  he  ate  mechanically.  The  old  woman  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen  but  the  gun  hung  in  its  place  over  the  hearth  and 
everything  seemed  as  it  was  before.  The  girl  helped  North 
to  his  feet. 

"Ye  can  walk?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "but  why — " 

"Ye  maun  gang,"  the  girl  whispered  as  though  she  dared 
not  speak  aloud,  "as  fast  as  ye  can  set  foot  to  earth.  Ye  hae 
seen  what  isna'  guid." 

They  had  reached  the  door  and  the  girl,  with  a  visible  effort, 
flung  it  open  and  he  passed  through.  North  looked  curiously 
back  at  her  as  she  stood  there  lithe  and  slim,  her  brown  hair 
framing  a  pale  drawn  face. 

"I  can't  leave  you  this  way,"  he  said.     "What — why — " 

"Dinna  speak  o't  mair,"  said  the  girl,  "but  fare  back  whence 
ye  came  an'  forget  the  verra  name  o'  Margaret  Cameron." 

"I  can  never  do  that,"  began  North. 

"Then  pray  to  God  ye  may,"  interrupted  the  girl,  "and  gie 
Him  thanks  that  ye  are  free  to  gang  your  ways  back  to  the 
warld's  wark  an'  your  ain — for  ye  ken  now  that  I  canna  gang 
my  ways  frae  the  grey  muir  an'  the  dyin'  fire — an'  God  speed 
ye."     The  door  closed  sharply. 

Brandon  North,  confused  and  amazed,  stared  at  the  blank 
door.     Then  his  gaze  fell  to  the   huge  old  stone  that  Angus 
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Cameron  had  brought  from  far  away  upon  the  moor.  Across 
its  rough  surface  ran  a  single  sharp  new  cut  and,  as  he  bent  to 
look  closer,  he  noticed  dark  shapeless  stains  which  he  did  not 
remember.  North  shivered  as  he  turned  away  in  the  chill 
morning — but  dampness  gathers  strangely  on  stone  and  the 
mists  are  heavy  on  the  moor. 


BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  MOON 

EUGENIE   WALKER   DeKALB 

Forest  trees  with  silver  dripped; 

Meadow-glades  were  silver-tipped; 
When  the  crescent  moon  of  May 

In  the  faery-pool  down  dipped, 
Rose  and  flung  its  silver  spray- 
On  sleek  bunnies  there  at  play. 

Through  a  copse  all  silver-wet, 
Rang  a  voice,  half  pout  and  fret, 

Tinged  with  a  pretended  woe, — 
Wistful  calling,  "Pierrette?"— 

From  the  pool's  rim,  clear  and  low 

Lilted  answer,  "Pierrot!" 

Still  round  bunnies  play  "I-spy" 
Through  the  silver-bearded  rye; 

Pierrot  is  following  yet 
That  sweet  echo,   "Here   am   I!" — 

Wading  through  the  silver-wet, 

Calling  ever,  "Pierrette!" 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  MAIDEN  BEFORE  A  FIREPLACE 

ELIZABETH  PALMER  JESSUP 

Perfectly  satisfied, 
Distantly  gracious, 
Comfort  personified. 
Vanity's  glow 
Softened  by  gentle  mien; 
Fair  brow  bowed  slightly, 
Eyes  judging  coolly. 
Lips  smiling  slow. 
Lighting  and  darkening 
Flame  lights  a-following 
Soft  folds  of  blue  grey 
Flickering  go. 
Poisefully  languorous, 
Consciously  graceful. 
Guardedly  lovely, 
Selfishly  so! 


A  GOOD  IMAGINATION  GONE  WRONG 

NATALIE  KENT 

Sally  Lou  chewed  the  end  of  her  pen-holder,  disconsolately, 
and  stared  cross-eyed  at  a  large  ink  spot  on  her  blue  gingham 
dress.  Then  her  gaze  returned  to  the  book  in  her  lap,  and  she 
read  for  the  tenth  time  what  was  written  there. 

''Monday,  January  15,  1916.  Got  up  early  and  studied. 
Had  breakfast.  Walked  to  school  with  Mary  Carter.  Miss 
Williams  gave  us  a  terrible  Caesar  lesson.  Went  to  Mildred's 
for  lunch.  Studied.  Went  coasting  with  Mary  and  Bob  Car- 
ter after  dinner,  but  had  to  come  home  early  and  go  to  bed. 
The  weather  is  still  cold.  Had  no  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
speak  of,  except  that  I  needed  an  extra  blanket." 

Two  weeks  ago  Sally  Lou  had  suddenly  realized  that  she 
had  been  neglecting  her  duty  to  posterity,  and  had  purchased 
a  diary, — a   fat  little   book  with  a  red  leather  cover,  which 
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was  in  outward  appearance  all  that  a  diary  should  be.  But 
alas,  in  content  it  was  sadly  lacking.  Sally  Lou  had  consulted 
her  elder  sister,  Amy,  about  it. 

"Oh,  you  put  down  whatever  happens,  and  the  weather,  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  if  you  have  any,  and  eveiything  inter- 
esting," Amy  had  informed  her  from  the  height  of  eighteen 
years'  experience.  And  Sally  Lou  had  religiously  followed 
her  prescription.  But  the  result  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
What  use  to  keep  a  diary  if  nothing  interesting  ever  hap- 
pened? That  seemed  to  be  the  main  difficulty,  and  so  far,  all 
attempts  to  make  things  happen  had  been  unsuccessful.  The 
people  she  knew  were  so  commonplace.  They  never  had  thrill- 
ing adventures,  and  romance  was  unknown  to  them. 

''Shucks!"  Sally  Lou  reflected  bitterly,  "my  great-grand- 
children will  think  I  was  awfully  dull.  No  love-affairs,  no 
adventures,  no  anything.  Exciting  things  happen  to  Amy 
that  she  won't  tell  me  about.  When  she  and  the  older  girls 
get  together  they're  always  saying,  "He  said,"  and  then  stop- 
ping short  when  I  come  in.  But  nothing  exciting  ever  happens 
to  me,  just  because  I'm  only  fourteen  and  can't  have  "dates," 
and  have  to  get  to  bed  at  half-past  nine." 

She  corked  the  ink-bottle,  wiped  her  pen,  and  carefully  hid 
the  diary  under  a  pile  of  newspapers.  Then  she  went  and 
scrubbed  the  ink  off  her  fingers  and  pinned  her  dress  so  the 
spot  would  not  show.  Mother  was  so  apt  to  notice  things 
like  that. 

That  night  at  dinner  she  was  silent  and  preoccupied. 

"Hi,  Sis,  come  back  to  Erin!"  requested  her  brother  Bill,, 
rudely.  "You're  getting  moonier  every  day.  You're  in  love, 
don't  deny  it.  I  know  the  signs,  you  bet.  Spends  hours  a 
day  writing  in  her  diary,  and  blushes  when  you  speak  to  her. 
Who's  the  guy.  Sis?" 

Sally  Lou  blushed  indeed;  blushed  hotly  because,  alas,  she 
had  nothing  to  blush  for.  Why  did  Bill  always  tease  her  and 
not  Amy?  She  was  too  inexperienced  to  know  that  an  occa- 
sional bribe  will  do  wonders.  Bill  continued  to  jeer  at  inter- 
vals during  the  meal,  and  Sally  Lou  continued  to  blush.  But 
one  of  Bill's  rudest  remarks  about  her  diary  brought  to  her  the 
"big  idea." 
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If  nothing  ever  happened  to  her  sufficiently  interesting  to 
record,  why  not  use  a  little  imagination  and  produce  a  narra- 
tive spicy  enough  to  amaze  even  the  most  blase  of  her  great- 
grandchildren? Sally  Lou  thrilled  at  the  thought.  She 
would  redeem  herself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  and  in  after 
years,  posterity,  coming  upon  the  diary,  all  yellow  and  dusty, 
would  read  of  her  adventure,  enviously. 

The  next  day  after  lunch  she  sped  upstairs,  eager  to  begin 
her  task.  She  did  not  stop  when  she  had  filled  the  page 
marked  'Tuesday,  January  16,  1916,"  but  continued  on 
through  "Wednesday,  January  17,  1916."  Then  she  read  it 
over  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  She  used  only  initials,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution. 

'Tuesday,  January  16,  1916.  Went  skating  with  B.  C.  He 
looked  at  me  very  strangely,  and  held  my  hands  tight.  Said 
he'd  rather  skate  with  me  than  any  girl  he  knew.  Talked 
queerly  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  movies,  Thursday  night. 
I  told  him  Father  wouldn't  let  me,  and  he  said  he'd  fix  it.  He 
said  my  eyes  were  more  expressive  than  I  thought.  What  did 
he  mean  ? 

"Wednesday,  January  17,  1916.  Got  a  very  passionate  note 
from  B.  C.  this  morning  in  school.  I  tore  it  up.  He  wants  me 
to  go  to  M.  A.'s  Thursday  to  stay  over  night,  but  go  to  the 
movies  with  him  first.  Then  father  wouldn't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  I  didn't  answer,  but  he  met  me  at  noon,  and  said  he'd 
do  something  desperate  if  I  didn't  go  with  him.  I  was  scared 
and  promised  to  do  it.  I  told  Father  I  was  going  to  M.  A.'s 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  told  M.  A.  all.  She  is  a  true  friend  and 
promised  to  help  me. 

"Thursday,  January  18,  1916.  Found  a  note  in  my  desk 
from  B.  C.  He  called  me  up  in  the  afternoon  and  I  had  to 
pretend  it  was  M.  C.  Right  after  supper  I  pretended  I  was 
going  to  M.  A.'s  but  really  met  B.  C.  at  the  corner.  We  went 
to  the  movies.  First  time  I'd  ever  been  with  a  boy.  When  he 
left  me  at  M.  A.'s,  before  I  knew  it,  he  kissed  me  good-night. 
I  was  perfectly  furious,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  help  it. 

"Friday,  January  19.     Didn't  answer  any  of  B.  C.'s  notes." 

Bashful  Bob  Carter,  who  had  never  kissed  a  girl  in  all  his 
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life,  would  have  been  much  amazed  if  he  had  known  that  he 
had  been  writing  "passionate"  notes  to  Sally  Lou  Merrill. 
Prim  little  Mildred  Archer  would  have  been  frightened  to 
death  if  she  had  realized  that  she  had  been  required  to  prove 
her  loyalty  to  Sally  Lou  by  being  party  to  an  "intrigue."  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merrill — how  horrified  they  would  have  been  at  the 
deceptions  practiced  by  their  youngest  child!  Sally  Lou 
giggled  delightedly  and  found  a  new  hiding-place  for  her 
diary.     After  all,  one  can't  be  too  careful. 

Once  having  commenced  her  imaginary  life  of  adventure, 
Sally  Lou's  audacity  knew  no  bounds.  All  the  schoolboys  of 
her  acquaintance  made  desperate  love  to  her.  With  them  she 
flirted,  smoked  cigarettes,  and  visited  dance-halls.  By  means 
of  a  rope-ladder,  she  escaped  from  her  room  at  night  when 
her  family  thought  her  asleep  in  bed. 

Bob  Carter,  Dick  Orton,  and  Steve  Morrison  became  the 
principal  rivals  for  her  hand  and  performed  devilish  deeds  to 
win  her  favor.  Sally  Lou  developed  a  genius  for  creating 
thrilling  situations,  and  most  of  her  waking  hours  were  thus 
occupied. 

Bill  found  that  his  gibes  had  ceased  to  have  much  effect  on 
his  sister,  and  he  began  to  look  for  something  more  definite  to 
tease  her  about.  She  went  about  dreaming,  with  her  head  in 
the  air,  and  her  wits  many  miles  away.  Bill,  at  first,  became 
trivial  and  then  actually  ceased  to  exist.  Her  complacency 
irritated  him.  Here  was  something  he  did  not  understand, 
and  he  resolved  to  find  out  about  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
began  to  search. 

"Where's  William?"  inquired  Mrs.  Merrill,  as  the  family 
sat  down  to  dinner  a  few  weeks  later. 

"I  saw  him  go  up  the  attic  stairs  about  fifteen  minutes  ago," 
said  Amy.  She  went  to  the  stairway  and  called.  There  was 
a  clatter  of  feet,  and  Bill  burst  into  the  room.  In  his  hand 
was  a  little  book  with  a  red  leather  cover,  which  was  in  out- 
ward appearance  all  that  a  diary  should  be. 

Sally  Lou  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  a  white,  horror-stricken 
face. 

"You  mean,  hateful  thing!"  she  cried,  angrily.  "How  dare 
you  read  my  diary?     You — !" 
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"How  dare  you  let  that  Bob  Carter  kiss  you?  So  that's 
what  you  had  up  your  sleeve!  If  I  don't  make  him  sorry — !" 
Bill  started  furiously  for  the  door. 

''I  didn't,  I  didn't,  I'll  explain!  Oh,  Stop!"  Sally  Lou  was 
sobbing,  wildly.  Bill  came  slowly  back.  Amy's  face  was 
aghast,  Mr.  Merrill's  was  angry,  and  Mrs.  Merrill's  full  of 
consternation. 

Then — ''Sally  Lou's  been  skipping  out  to  dances  and 
movies — " 

"I  didn't— it  was  my  grandchildren — I'll  never  forgive 
you — " 

"She's  been  letting  Bob  Carter  kiss  her,  and  all  the  fel- 
lows—" 

"I  made  it  up !" 

"You  didn't!" 

"I  did,  too!" 

"You  didn't!" 

"I  did,  too,  and  you're  a  hateful  beast !" 

"Children!"  Mr.  Merrill's  voice  was  heard  at  last.  Bill 
lapsed  into  wrathful  silence,  and  Sally  Lou  sobbed  violently. 

Sally  Lou,  still  sobbing,  gradually  told  the  whole  story.  Bill 
began  to  look  sheepish  and  Amy  choked.  Mr.  Merrill  looked 
very  sober,  but  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched.  Mrs. 
Merrill  drew  Sally  Lou  close. 

"Well,  Honey,"  she  said  at  last,  gently,  "that's  what  I  call 
a  good  imagination  gone  wrong.  Perhaps  some  day  you  can 
write  real  stories,  but  I  shouldn't  keep  any  more  diaries,  if  I 
were  you.  Amy,  Bill,  please  don't  ever  read  anyone  else's 
diary  again!" 

And  Sally  Lou  and  Bill  never  did. 


THE  LITTLE  ISLAND 

DOROTHY  ROMANS 

There  is  an  island 

Where  all  the  day  long 

Leaping  on  the  shingles 

The  sea  sings  a  song; 

Where  there  is  peace  in  sweep  of  sky 

And  rest  in  glades  when  noon  is  high. 

There  is  an  island 

Where  little  paths  bend 

Down  through  the  dim  lanes 

Out  to  land's  end; 

In  misty  mornings,  gray  with  rain, 

There  sea-gulls  wheel  and  turn  again. 

Where  is  this  island? 

No  one  can  tell. 

I  have  sailed  around  the  world; 

I  have  cast  a  spell. 

But  black  arts  cannot  win  for  me 

This  leafy  island  in  the  sea. 
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THE  CHERUB  WHO  WOULDN'T  SAY  PLEASE 

MABEL  BERTHA  STRAUSS 

John  Michal  was  *the  man'  and  that,  in  a  suburb  like  Lake- 


view,  always  means  a  more  or  less  happy  mixture  of  coachman, 
gardener,  and  general-handj^man.  Husbands  and  fathers, 
since  they  leave  on  the  seven-fifteen  in  the  morning  and  do  not 
return  until  after  the  lawns  are  sprinkled  at  dusk,  never  bulk 
so  large  as  does  'the  man.'  John  Michal  was  the  man  at  num- 
ber eight  Central  Avenue,  so  called  because  it  was  the  center 
of  nowhere.  At  least  that  is  what  Mrs.  Ten  Broek  had  been 
slipping  in  as  a  kind  of  aside  when  she  gave  her  own  address 
which  was  number  seven  Central  Avenue.  The  Ten  Broeks 
had  been  living  at  number  seven  just  long  enough  to  have 
sown  the  first  row  of  Spencer  sweet-peas  and  to  have  the 
horse-chestnuts  sprayed.  In  other  words  they  had  just  moved 
in  and,  like  most  commuters  who  move  in  April,  had  deposited 
their  belongings  on  the  porch  and  set  to  work  on  the  garden. 

That  was  where  John  Michal  came  in.  He  had  come  to  help 
the  new  neighbors  to  settle,  a  short  man  grisled  and  more 
than  apt  to  be  a  bit  loamy  in  planting  season.  His  black,  clay 
pipe  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  scuffle  or  his  jolly  squint, 
when  you  asked  him  if  the  poppies  you  had  just  planted  would 
be  up  tomorrow,  as  the  Cherub  did. 

About  ten  minutes  after  the  first  van-load  had  driven  up  to 
number  seven,  John  Michal  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Cherub  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  firm  friends. 

''What  are  you  digging,  man?"  asked  the  Cherub,  planting 
his  legs  far  apart,  and  sticking  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Being 
eight  years  old  last  Saturday  he  was  rather  proud  of  those 
pockets. 

355 
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"What  are  you  digging?" 

The  Cherub  was  nothing  if  not  persistent.  They  all  are^ 
these  outwardly-guileless,  big-eyed,  small  boys  whom  first 
grade  teachers  dread,  and  visiting  mothers  adore. 

"What  are  you  digging?" 

"Gladiolas,"  said  John  Michal,  and  went  on  digging. 

"My  name's  Peter,"  volunteered  the  Cherub. 

"A  goodnuf  name,"  said  John  Michal. 

"And  I  never  say  'please'.     Boys  shouldn't — only  girls." 

"Gentlemen  do,"  said  John  Michal. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Cherub  whose  company  name  was  Peter 
Ten  Broek. 

"Will  they  be  colored  ?"  he  demanded  in  a  minute. 

"This  un's  blue,  m'purple,  m'yellow,  m'all  colors,"  said  the 
digger-man. 

Then  there  was  an  absorbed  silence  until  Peter  suddenly 
saw  the  spade  coming  toward  him,  and  on  it  sat  a  wee,  brown 
snail  with  horns  and  a  very  curly  hump. 

"Found  it  yesterday,  after  the  rain.  Want  it?"  said  a  voice. 
And  Peter  was  so  overcome  he  didn't  hear  his  mother  calling 
him  for  ever  so  long.  When  he  did,  he  went  slowly,  crab- 
fashion,  but  John  Michal  didn't  look  up.  He  was  too  busy 
stroking  the  newly-planted  bed,  with  a  fat  besom  made  of 
willow  branches. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  visits  from  the  Cherub. 
In  fact,  Fraulein,  when  he  was  wanted  to  say  "How  do  you  do" 
to  his  mother's  friends  or  to  do  'rithmetic,  used  to  look  first  for 
John  Michal.  Her  charge  was  almost  certain  to  be  some- 
where near  him.  Daddy  even  spoke  of  letting  Fraulein  visit 
her  sister  during  the  coming  summer. 

"The  child  can  run  wild  for  a  few  months,"  he  told  Mother, 
"and  he'll  learn  more  than  he  ever  has  before  in  his  life." 

So  Fraulein  collected  her  boxes,  which  fortunately  were  still 
packed,  and  drove  to  meet  the  electric  car  to  the  city.  She 
wept  just  a  little  when  the  car  whistled  round  the  bend. 
(Peter  had  noticed  that  people  often  cried  when  they  went 
away  from  places  even  if  they  expected  to  have  a  good  time.) 
And  she  hugged  him  very  tight  and  said  she  s'posed  he'd  be  a 
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big  man  when  she  came  back  again  in  September  and  Peter 
said  he  s'posed  he  would. 

On  the  way  home,  Tim,  who  was  a  graduate  coachman  and 
so  ready  to  drive  any  kind  of  a  car,  offered  him  a  large,  red 
apple.  Peter  started  to  bite  into  it,  but  his  throat  sort  of 
closed  up  and  he  couldn't  swallow.  So  he  gave  it  rather  re- 
luctantly back  to  Tim,  and  said  he  guessed  he  wasn't  hungry. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  quite  the  first  time  the  Cherub  ever 
remembered  not  being  hungry. 

John  Michal  and  he  discussed  it  all  that  afternoon  while 
they  potted  perennial  seedlings  with  funny  names,  mysotis, 
arabis,  digitalis,  and  coreopsis. 

"Girls  are  diff'runt." 

"Fraulein's  not  a  girl,"  protested  the  Cherub. 

'To  some  she  is,"  and  he  sifted  white  sand  neatly  into  a 
brown-paper-pot. 

"They're  diff'runt.  They  ask  questions  about  things  every- 
one knows  and  they  cry't'out  much  cause." 

"That's  right,"   said  the  Cherub,   thinking   of  the  station., 

"And  they  like  clean  hands  and  forks  and  new  bonnets. 
But  ask  them  to  hold  a  worm  or  crank  a  car  or  dig  'n  they 
won't.  They're  in  the  way  lots,  too,  but  when  they  go  you  miss 
them." 

"That's  right,"  said  Peter,  but  this  time  he  thought  of  how 
funny  he  felt  at  luncheon  whenever  he  looked  at  Fraulein's 
chair  pushed  back  against  the  wall,  and  when  he  tried  to  cut 
with  a  big,  steel  knife. 

"But  when  they  do  act  diff'runt  an'  cry,  or  ask  you  to  kiss 
'um,  what  do  you  do  ?" 

"Then  you  have  to  say  nice  things — show  them  you're  a 
gentleman — be  as  polite  as  you  can — and  if  they  cry — why 
give  them  your  handkerchief  an'  say,  'Please  dry  those  eyes.'  " 

John  Michal  had  struck  an  heroic  pose,  his  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  red-white-and-blue  handkerchief  in  the 
other.  He  only  held  it  a  moment.  Then  he  mopped  his  fore- 
head with  the  trowel  and  started  to  push  the  handkerchief  into 
the  seed-bed.  He  looked  down,  muttered  something  about 
always  being  fiustrated  by  women,  and  trotted  off,  leaving  the 
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Cherub  to  wonder  and  hope,  to  wonder  what  was  the  matter 
with  his  usually  cool  adviser,  and  to  hope  that  no  girls  he  knew 
would  cry  in  his  presence,  at  least  not  until  he  could  carry  a 
red-white-and-blue  handkerchief,  too. 

Then  for  a  whole,  blissful  summer  the  Cherub  dug  in  the 
garden  and  paddled  in  the  brook,  which  tumbled,  foaming  and 
frothy,  over  slippery,  black  stones  in  the  ravine  beyond  the 
grape  arbor,  and  ran  barefoot  through  the  back  meadow  and 
learned  to  be  a  boy.  He  began  to  substitute  freckles  for 
dimples,  and  a  silence  which  his  parents  found  hard  to  pene- 
trate for  the  old  stream  of  questions.  He  was  so  busy  seeing 
and  smelling  and  especially  tasting. 

He  ate  the  Shirley-poppy  seeds  which  had  come  all  the  way 
from  New  York,  because  they  'smelled  so  good.'  He  crunched 
nasturtium  stems  as  gravely  as  John  Michal  himself,  and  as  for 
the  curly  tendrils  of  a  grapevine,  they  were  heavenly  fare. 
Mother  lived  in  dread  of  the  day  when  his  experimenting 
tongue  would  lead  him  to  poisonous  berries,  but  he  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  know  what  to  avoid.  Mrs.  Marvin  at  the  squat, 
little  store  down  the  road  introduced  him  to  spruce-gum,  and 
the  Boy-across-the-street,  to  a  childish  delicacy  known  as  'sour- 
grass'  which  the  botany  book  called  'field-sorrel.' 

Roadsides  were  enchanted  places  where  wild-strawberries 
grew  red,  and  slim  grasses,  if  plucked  with  a  sharp  twist, 
yielded  succulent  tips.  In  the  garden  itself  were  slender 
honeysuckle-tubes  and  morning-glory  blossoms  to  be  sucked 
for  their  sweetness.  In  July,  came  snowy  catalpa  flowers 
which  seemed  made  for  the  gam.es  which  begin  'let's  pretend,' 
and  so  pretty  that  to  touch  them  even  tentatively  seemed  dese- 
cration, but  from  them  also  an  exploring  tongue  could  gather 
honey-dew. 

And  oh  the  things  to  see  and  hear  and  smell!  The  funny 
creeping,  crawling,  squirming  things  which  John  Michal  was 
always  spraying,  or  brushing  into  a  can  filled  with  kerosene. 
The  Cherub  had  tried  rescuing  some  of  them,  until  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  they  preyed  on  rose-buds  and  sweet-pea 
stems. 
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He  even  tried  to  curry  the  black  cob  which  Tim  drove  to  the 
post  ofRce  each  morning.  The  day  Tim  found  him  high  on  a 
stool  with  a  currycomb  in  one  hand  and  a  fat  brush  in  the 
other,  was  the  day  on  which  his  babyhood  really  ended,  and  he 
became  a  boj^,  for  Tim  gave  a  long  whistle  and  then  said,  ''Well 
Pete,  and  would  ye  be  trying  t'help  me?  It's  a  big  lad  ye  be 
now/'  After  that,  Tim,  at  least,  never  called  him  by  his  com- 
pany name  again. 

In  what  seemed  like  a  very  few  long  play  days,  September 
came,  and  Father,  looking  up  from  a  letter  he  had  been  read- 
ing, asked  Peter  if  he  could  guess  who  was  coming  that  after- 
noon. Peter  guessed  all  the  aunts  he  could  remember,  and 
then  gave  up.  So  after  luncheon,  when  he  came  back  to  the 
porch  where  mother  was  sewing,  to  ask  for  bread-and-jam,  he 
didn't  recognize  the  lady  who  was  sitting,  talking  to  her.  Xot 
even  after  he  had  been  smothered  in  one  of  the  grownup  hugs 
he  hated,  did  he  know  who  she  was.  Sadly  enough  it  was  a 
long  garnet  chain  which  gave  him  the  clew.     It  was  Fraulein. 

He  began  playing  with  the  chain  at  once  and  so  hardly 
realized  what  Mother  Vv^as  saying,  until  he  heard,  "and  we  are 
going  to  let  j^ou  decide  for  yourself,  Peter,  since  Fraulein  says 
she  is  afraid  you  are  too  big  a  boy  to  have  a  governess  any 
more.  If  you  want  her,  she  may  gladly  stay,  but  you  must 
choose  for  yourself." 

Before  Peter  could  grasp  what  she  had  said,  Fraulein  began 
to  blink,  and  cry,  and  fumble  in  her  beaded  hand-bag  all  at 
once.  Then  Peter  remembered  the  words  of  John  Michal  on 
the  afternoon  when  she  had  gone  away.  He  started  to  ask 
her  to  dry  her  eyes  and  to  offer  her  his  very  grimy  handker- 
chief as  a  gentleman  should,  but  he  only  got  as  far  as  the 
''please."     The  rest  just  somehow  wouldn't  come. 

But  suddenly  Fraulein  was  hugging  him  again  and  ^Mother 
was  saying,  "I  think  he  really  means  it  because  he  never  does 
say  'please,'  you  know.  He  says  only  girls  should."  Then 
from  the  depths  of  Fraulein's  mohair  waist,  a  voice  said, 
"Gentlemen  do." 


THE  MAGIC  FIDDLER 

MARGERY  SWETT 

Said  the  Mayor  of  Borgum,  "My  daughter's  fair  hand 

I  shall  give  to  a  fiddler,  the  best  in  the  land, 

So  summon  the  people  from  far  and  wide. 

They  shall  have  a  great  contest  to  win  a  rich  bride." 

Musicians  of  fame  there  were  more  than  a  few. 

But  from  over  the  hills  came  one  no  one  knew, 

And  he  fiddled  away,  he  fiddled  away. 

He  fiddled  and  fiddled  and  fiddled  all  day. 

He  won  the  maid's  heart,  as  none  would  gainsay, 

And  still  he  kept  fiddling,  and  fiddling  away. 

Said  the  Mayor  of  Borgum,  "Half  of  my  land 

You  have  won,  skillful  stranger,  and  my  daughter's  fair  hand> 

So  put  up  your  bow — you  have  only  to  take!" 

But  the  youth  played  a  dream,  and  he  would  not  awake. 

He  fiddled  away,  he  fiddled  away. 

He  fiddled  and  fiddled  and  fiddled  away. 

Till  the  mayor  was  dead  .and  the  waiting  bride  gray, 

He  fiddled  and  fiddled  and  fiddled  away. 

Said  God,  "In  my  Heaven  there's  no  place  for  one 

Who  fiddles  a  tune,  and  my  work  leaves  undone." 

Said  subtle  old  Satan,  "There's  no  place  in  Hell, 

For  a  man  that  can  fiddle  and  fiddle  so  well!" 

So  across  the  long  flatlands  and  over  the  hill 

He  goes  with  his  fiddle,  a  wanderer  still. 

You  half  hear  him  playing — he's  just  out  of  sight — 

A  wail  in  the  woods,  a  song  in  the  night, 

A  sob  in  the  rain  when  the  valleys  are  grey. 

But  the  wind  blows  his  music  the  other  way — 

Remember  him,  dear,  when  you  kneel  down  to  pray, 

For  out  in  the  cold,  he  is  fiddling  away. 

He  fiddles  away,  he  fiddles  away, 

He  fiddles  away,  he  fiddles  and  fiddles  and  fiddles  away. 
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THINGS  THAT  HAVE  MY  NAME 

JUDITH   MATLACK 

I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  an  advantage 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  lighthouse.  The  fact  remains:  I  do. 
Perhaps  I  was  named  after  it,  (my  family  did  not  seem  to 
know),  but  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  not  named 
after  me.  (My  family,  in  this  respect,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.)  Nevertheless,  the  lighthouse  and  I  confront  each 
other  all  summer  long  and  our  names  are  similar.  There  is 
a  slight  difference,  it  being  the  lighthouse's  surname  (it's  first 
name  is  "Point")  and  my  first  name,  but  the  principal  theme 
is  the  same.  I  refrain  from  mentioning  my  own  surname.  It 
has  already  been  subjected  to  many  indignities  such  as  "Lamp- 
black and  "Battle-axe."  Occasionally,  I  find  m.yself  being  in- 
troduced by  some  deluded  soul  as  "Miss  Maeterlink"  and  feel 
called  upon  to  hastily  deny  the  honor.  I  am  getting  really 
quite  sensitive  about  it,  so  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  speak 
of  it  again. 

To  continue  with  the  lighthouse,  it  (in  general)  is  a  worthy 
construction.  It  has  become  more  or  less  essential  to  sea- 
faring mankind,  but  the  majority  of  its  kind  has  a  rather  disa- 
greeable, albeit  useful  appendage.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  fog- 
horn? My  namesake  has  one — a  most  dreary  bellow,  which 
groans  and  moans  through  the  baffling  sea-mists,  wavering  and 
quavering  at  frequent  intervals,  like  the  despairing  wail  of  a 
lost  soul.  A  facetious  cousin  of  mine  considered  it  his  duty 
to  inform  me  one  morning,  after  a  foggy  evening,  that  my  god- 
mother's snoring  had  disturbed  his  slumbers  outrageously  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  had  to  admit  that  she  was  an  annoying 
neighbor. 

My  dear  mother  maintains  that  I  am  named  for  the  light 
rather  than  the  house.  Lest  this  remark  of  hers  be  miscon- 
strued, I  hasten  to  add  that  her  statement  is  moral  rather  than 
conceited.  When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  she  used  to  take  me 
to  the  window  on  warm  summer  evenings  to  gaze  through  the 
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sweet-scented  night  at  the  tiny  bright  light  twinkling — gone 
for  a  breathless  interval,  slowly  reappearing,  glowing  brighter 
and  brighter — suddenly  gone  again.  Then,  before  I  climbed 
into  bed,  I  repeated   vaguely   after   mother: 

"God  make  my  life  a  little  light 
Within  the  world  to  glow." 

For  years,  this  little  star,  glimmering  far  away  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  strange  boom  of  the  fog-horn  when  the  gray  mists 
drove  in  from  the  sea,  were  all  I  knew  about  my  lighthouse; 
but  one  fall,  a  grand  expedition  was  planned  to  celebrate  my 
birthday.  I  was  too  young  to  remember  it  well,  but  I  have  a 
far-away  picture  in  my  mind  of  a  creaking  carryall,  filled  with 
family  and  birthday  cake;  a  long,  long,  long  ride  (fourteen 
miles  I  have  since  discovered — and  that  is  a  long  ride  indeed, 
in  a  creaking  carryall,  filled  with  family  and  birthday-cake)  ; 
a  delightful  picnic  accompanied  by  the  usual  blowing  sand,  too 
much  wind,  dressingless  salad  and  saltless  eggs ;  (it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  our  family  to  forget  the  salt  and  the  salad  dressing 
when  we  go  on  picnics)  lastly,  an  impressive  climb  up  the 
winding  stairs  and  a  dizzy,  timorous  glance  from  the  iron 
balcony  at  the  top.  Below  us  were  the  jagged  rocks,  the 
grinding  surf,  the  dried,  brown  bulk  of  an  ancient  wreck,  the 
grewsome  sand-bedded  ribs  of  the  schooner,  referred  to  the 
country  round  as  ''come  ashore  in  '98,"  serving  as  a  daily  re- 
minder of  the  faithful  light's  duty. 

The  keeper  was  very  kind,  I  remember.  When  he  heard 
that  I  was  named  for  the  light,  (not  the  lighthouse,  carefully 
explained  as  usual  by  mother)  he  took  off  the  canvas  covering 
and  let  me  turn  the  huge,  brass  lamp  and  what  was  still  more 
remarkable,  promised  the  next  foggy  morning  to  blow  the  fog- 
horn three  times  at  nine  o'clock,  just  in  honor  of  little  me.  I 
have  always  fondly  imagined  that  I  heard  it,  two  mornings 
later  at  nine  o'clock,  but  I  shall  never  know.  Only,  after  that 
eventful  day,  the  light  meant  more  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  gleam 
and  vanish  night  after  night  with  a  personal  appreciation 
which  can  never  lessen. 

Mine  is  an  uncommon  name.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lighthouse,  I  have  met  only  three  things  which  had  it,  and  they,. 
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like  myself,  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  lighthouse.  The 
first  was  a  human  being,  a  small  child  who  was  born  in  the 
lighthouse  and  therefore  more  or  less  under  obligation  to  be 
named  after  it.  But  the  child  was  not  interesting;  it  had  a 
dirty  face  and  could  not  even  tell  me  its  name ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
too  young  to  feel  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  us.  The 
second  thing  was  a  cat,  and  even  the  farmer's  wife  who  owned 
it,  apologized  profusely  when  she  learned  that  the  cat  and  I 
had  this  point  in  common.  She  seemed  to  consider  the  coinci- 
dence rather  unflattering,  but  I  am  fond  of  cats  and  my  heart 
warmed  to  this  particular  one. 

The  third  thing  was  a  country  club,  a  very  superior  and 
sporty  country  club  with  a  rolling  golf  course,  smooth  grass 
tennis  courts  and  fenced  in  polo  grounds  extending  almost  to 
the  lighthouse  itself.  It,  like  its  neighbor,  had  the  prefix 
'Toint,"  but  a  great  sign  on  the  main  road  flaunted  my  name 
with  the  addition  of  "Country  Club  (admittance  to  members 
only),"  and  along  the  curving  driveway  rushed  ceaseless  motor 
cars  driven  by  liveried  chauffeurs  or  their  ultra-fashionable 
owners,  and  occasionally  two  or  three  polo  ponies  with  gaudy, 
swearing  jockeys  astride  their  sleek  backs.  Just  as  when 
very  small,  I  thought  of  my  lighthouse  as  a  dream  place  far 
away  which  I  could  sometime  hope  to  see,  just  so,  as  I  grew 
older,  I  thought  the  country  club,  a  fascinating,  visionary 
place  where  men  played  croquet  on  horseback  and  the  women 
all  dressed  from  ''Vogue." 

Until  last  summer,  being  unfortunately  not  a  member,  I 
had  never  ventured  beyond  the  curve  in  the  driveway,  seen 
from  the  main  road,  but  there  were  those  of  us  among  Our  Own 
Society,  who  had  the  adaptable  qualities  which  make  such 
people  desirable  as  guests  of  Newport's  leading  hostesses  and 
as  guests  of  small,  happy,  maidless,  dishwashing  families.  It 
was  one  of  these  persons,  a  lady  known  to  us  by  the  rather 
extraordinary  name  of  "Auntie  Peter,"  who  suggested  one 
threatening,  muggy  day  that  we  all  motor  to  the  tennis  match. 
(By  "motor,"  you  know,  she  meant  "Ford.")  We  were  none 
of  us  "members  only,"  but  we  decided  that  Auntie  Peter  had 
enough  distinction  to  carry  off  or  in — the  rest  of  us  as  her 
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guests — but  we  petitioned  her  to  wear  her  new  hat.  She  de- 
clined. 

''We'll  all  wear  rain-coats,  ''she  said.  "If  they  have  any 
sense,  they  will,  too."  And  thus,  under  the  friendly  flapping 
cover  of  rowdy  raincoats  and  two  chipper  Fords,  we  gayly 
sidled  in  the  back  way,  through  the  polo  ponies'  stable-yard 
and  into  the  realm  of  the  "Five  Hundred."  We  put  Auntie 
Peter  in  the  front  seat  of  the  first  Ford.  Even  in  a  raincoat, 
she  looked  as  if  she  ran  around  in  a  Ford,  "merely  for  con- 
venience' sake ;"  quite  true,  she  did. 

There  was  really  nothing  lacking  in  the  "eliteness"  with 
which,  our  raincoats  floating  airily  around  us,  we  traversed  the 
lawn  to  the  politely  murmuring  rows  of  garden-benched  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Then — we  had  a  slight  set-back.  Raincoats 
predominated  but  such  raincoats!  those  red,  green,  yellow, 
purple  and  blue  things  that  look  so  like  colored  grease  melting 
^11  over  you.  ( Yo2i  know  the  kind,  everyone  in  college  has  one 
now)  but  they  were  new  to  me  then.  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing if  real  rain  did  not  dissolve  them  entirely. 

The  match  was  in  progress:  four  animated  pairs  of  white 
flannels,  surmounted  by  arms  and  tennis  rackets,  seemingly 
charged  with  electricity  and  above  all  (or  below  all,  as  the  case 
might  be)  insignificant  scarlet  faces.  The  entire  effect  wasi 
punctuated  with  tennis  balls,  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
courts  were  green  and  slimy.  Occasionally,  a  player  grace- 
fully slid  his  full  length  and  rose  again,  still  hammering  his 
racket.  At  frequent  intervals,  tennis  balls,  soggy  and  limp 
were  abandoned  and  a  volley  of  clean  white  ones  descended 
from  the  umpire,  perched  high  upon  his  step-ladder.  This, 
you  see,  was  wealth!  We,  the  poverty-stricken,  jealously 
hoard  our  three  little  balls  all  summer. 

And  there,  touching  elbows  with  us,  one  might  say,  were 
many  favorites  of  Vanity  Fair  and  the  Sunday  Supplement ; 
Mrs.  Strictland-Snyder,  whose  dog-show  dog  took  "first"  last 
summer;  Mr.  Harmon  Whipple,  whose  horse-show  horse  was 
killed  in  the  steeple-chase;  anaemic  Mr.  Courtlandt,  whose 
non-relative,  heiress-fiancee  had  carelessly  died  before  they 
were  married;  gay  Mrs.  Gladstone,  divorcee,  and  her  small 
daughter,  smocked  and  socked  within  an  inch  of  her  life ;  and 
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sauntering  across  the  lawn  in  natty  tweeds  and  green  sporting 
stockings,  Carlyle  Holland,  you  remember  him  ?  the  crack  polo 
player  and  aviator.  Rather  attractive  looking,  don't  you 
think?  wait  a  minute,  he's  got  his  back  turned — look!  now! — 
no — now !     Oh,  I'm  afraid  he  heard  me ! 

I  was  rather  glad  when  the  wet,  tennis  automats  shook  hands 
ijuite  humanly  over  the  net,  and  the  celebrated  throng,  our- 
selves included,  dispersed.  They  went  to  their  evening  cock- 
tails, we  to  our  humble  F'ords.  As  we  churned  our  way  home 
through  the  mud,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  low  lying  country 
club,  its  many  lighted  windows  glittering  and  sparkling 
through  the  dusk  and  over  yonder,  just  above  the  horizon,  the 
steady  alternate  gleam  of  my  lighthouse,  shining  far  out  at 
sea  where  the  country  club  was  unheard  of,  but  the  beacon- 
light  prayed  for  through  slow,  dark  hours. 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  you  understand:  If  there  is 
a  question  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are  named  after  a 
country  club  or  a  lighthouse,  choose  the  latter,  for  the  greatest 
of  these  is  a  lighthouse. 


AN  INLAND  SEA 

BARBARA  FOSTER 

Hight  down  below  my  window  there's  a  hollow  in  the  road 

Where  all  the  rains,  and  rivulets  from  melting  snows  have  flowed, 

Till  now  it  holds  a  lonely  lake,  with  little  ripply  waves 

And  dead-leaf  schooners  being  chased  by  March-wind,  pirate  knaves. 

Across  its  shining  surface  floats  each  mirrored,  fleecy  cloud 
And  in  it,  topsy-turvy  trees  quite  upside-down  have  bowed. 
No  fairy  forests  fringe  its  shores — no  silver-gleaming  sands, 
But  all  around  lies  virgin  mud,  untouched  by  human  hands. 

There's  the  finest  opportunity  for  some  nice  thoughtful  child 

To  develop  the  resources  of  this  seacoast  rude  and  vdld : 

With  wharves  and  proper  dredging  one  could  make  its  harbors  fine, 

So  that  fishing  smacks  could  ply  with  ease — or  oceancraft,  in  time. 

But  every  child  that  passes  down  the  street,  with  step  serene, 
Seems  far  removed  from  thoughts  of  play,  intent  on  keeping  clean ; 
I  wish  that  I  were  small  again — I'd  surely  have  a  treat; 
But  "college  women"  must  not  play  at  mud-pies  in  the  street!"* 
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ASH  MEN 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

Out  on  the  Jersey  meadows  among  the  great  stretches  of 
beautiful  grasses,  are  ash  heaps.  They  are  beautiful,  too,  even 
in  their  leprous  paleness — in  their  greys  and  whites  and 
powdered  blues.  But  in  all  that  desolation — those  ashes  that 
once  were  wood  and  clothes  and  books  and  papers  and  coal, 
once  alive  with  human  value  and  significance,  but  from  which 
all  meaning  has  been  consumed  away — in  all  that  waste  of 
death  there  is  nothing  that  is  vivid  or  distinct.  The  grey 
power  of  the  ash  covers  everything.  It  is  upon  the  old  iron 
and  various  other  "junk,"  upon  the  horses  that  pull  the  lumber- 
ing ash-wagons  from  the  city,  upon  the  wagons  themselves, 
upon  the  men  whom  good  housewives  have  paid  to  take  away 
these  ashes,  and  it  rises  in  clouds  from  each  new  load  that  is 
added  to  the  heaps  of  utter  ruin. 

Kipling  says  that  there  is  hope  in  the  dust.  There  are  men 
who,  in  despair,  have  learned  to  say  that  there  is  hope  in 
ashes.  They  go  for  their  living  to  the  dust  of  dust.  All  day 
they  poke  in  those  desolate  heaps  for  something  that  they  can 
sell.  They  build  on  the  fallibility  of  human  nature.  Some- 
where in  this  waste  upon  waste  may  be  a  trinket  or  a  coin  or 
only  something  not  quite  burned.  It  is  a  gamble  in  which  a 
man  stakes  his  life  against  a  possibility  of  prolonging  it  a 
little.  How  sickening  the  weariness  of  it  must  be — the 
stooping  and  poking  all  day,  in  hot  sunshine  or  winter  cold  or 
the  damp  heaviness  of  rain,  with  the  deadness  of  it  all  about 
him  and  the  choking  in  his  throat.  Perhaps,  if  he  has  been 
lucky,  he  has  built  himself  a  little  house  out  on  the  meadows  by 
a  pair  of  stunted  willows  near  the  ash  dump.  The  marsh 
comes  up  to  the  doorstep,  and  this  hovel  is  quite  surrounded 
by  water.  Perhaps  he  has  not  even  that  soggy  home  to  come 
to  after  a  long  day's  dreariness  of  searching. 

Men  do  live  that  way.     I  wonder  how  long. 
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IF  THINGS  WERE  AS  THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 

BEATRICE  CLARK 

Susan  and  I  were  on  our  way  down  to  Plymouth  Inn.  vSusan 
and  I  are  both  juniors  and  it  was  nearly  spring.  The  day  be- 
fore had  brought  us  lightly  colored  pamphlets  bearing  in  one 
corner  the  impressive  picture  of  a  large-eyed,  small-mouthed 
girl,  very  decollete  with  a  solicitous  gentleman  in  evening 
clothes,  bending  over  her.  The  pamphlets  were  inscribed 
thus : 


SPECIAL   EXHIBITION   OF   PROM   MEN 

All  the  newest  and  most  popular  styles  in 
All  the  newest   and   most   popular  shades 

Plymouth  Inn  Messrs.  Yale  and  Harvard 

February  29  Outfitters 


I  wasn't  getting  a  new  man  for  Prom  myself,  my  Glee  Club 
one  being  still  perfectly  good,  but  Susan's  men  were  all  worn 
out  and  as  she  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  enterprising  clerk 
when  it  comes  to  selecting  anything,  I  had  to  go  along  with 
her.  It  was  early  enough  in  the  season  so  that  we  felt  pretty 
sure  that  all  the  good  ones  wouldn't  be  gone  yet,  but  good 
Prom  men  are  always  hard  to  find  and  we  weren't  going  to  run 
any  risks. 

'*Do  you  know,"  said  Susan,  "1  believe  I'd  like  a  very  dark 
one  for  a  change.  You  are  a  lamb  to  go  with  me,  Jean ;  I  did 
so  want  to  see  this  exhibition  and  you  know  what  I'm  like 
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when  it  comes  to  getting  things.  I  do  think  that  'Messrs. 
Yale  and  Harvard'  are  the  most  reliable  in  the  long  run,  don't 
you?" 

''I  like  the  'Maison  Tech'  pretty  well,"  I  objected,  ''except 
that  their  things  sometimes  look  a  little  worn.  And  'Dart- 
mouth and  Company'  have  some  nice  styles." 

"Their  sports  things  are  nice,"  agreed  Susan,  dubiously, 
"but  you  see  we've  always  patronized  'Yale  and  Harvard's'  in 
our  family  for  years  and  years."  Then,  with  a  little  giggle,  "Do 
you  know  what  Risky  Adams  is  doing  ?  She's  getting  her  man 
on  a  mail  order  through  another  girl  and  like  as  not  she  won't 
get  anything  that  will  suit  her  at  all."  Here  Susan  tripped 
on  the  Plymouth  Inn  steps. 

"Her  things  never  suit  her  very  well,  anyway,"  I  said,  pick- 
ing Susan  up,  "he'll  probably  be  much  too  thin." 

Inside  we  found  the  exhibition  already  crowded  with  our 
eager  classmates.  It  was  a  regular  party.  The  men  were 
arranged  in  show  cases  along  the  sides  and  on  hangers  strung 
up  on  bars,  and  two  or  three  of  the  choicest  specimens  were 
displayed  in  the  windows. 

"Look  at  Polly  Mason,  getting  that  awfully  eveningy  looking 
man,"  whispered  Susan.  "She  ought  to  get  a  lots  more  foot- 
bally  type,  don't  you  think?     She's  so  big  herself." 

"That's  not  any  worse  than  Rusty  Peters  getting  a  yellow 
headed  one;"  I  giggled,  "she  never  seems  to  learn  that  she 
clashes  with  that  color." 

Susan  has  always  been  an  erratic  shopper.  She  herself  pro- 
claims modestly  that  it  is  one  of  her  greatest  charms.  She 
started  out  by  looking  at  a  set  which  I  thought  were  vastly 
unattractive  for  Prom  men,  marked  "studious  styles." 

"I  always  feel  better  after  I've  looked  at  this  kind  a  while," 
she  explained.  "The  others  look  so  very  nice  in  contrast.  Let's 
not  even  look  at  the  ones  marked  'college  spirits',"  she 
mourned,  "I  want  one  awfully  and  I  know  mother  wouldn't 
like  it."  Susan  has  blue  eyes  and  freckles  and  I  began  looking 
for  one  I  thought  would  be  nice  for  her  in  the  brunette 
shades — they  ranged  from  reddish,  through  brown,  to  almost 
black — but  when  I  found  one  that  I  thought  would  be  just  the 
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thing,  a  sort  of  dark  auburn  type,  and  turned  to  Susan,  I  found 
her  struggling  with  problems  of  her  own,  and  while  I  went  to 
advise  her  another  girl  grabbed  mine. 

"This  one  is  lovely  and  talkative,"  said  Susan,  joyfull3>  "and 
he's  marked  down  quite  a  lot  because  he  doesn't  dance;  and 
this  one  has  just  the  type  of  nose  I've  always  wanted." 

"But  Susan,"  I  objected,  "you  know  you  had  one  that  talked 
freshman  year  and  you  got  tired  of  him  after  the  first  time 
you  used  him,  and  the  Roman  kind  of  nose  always  makes  yours 
look  so  very  puggy.  Oh  look,  there's  a  set  of  the  'kind  you 
grew  up  with.'     Let's  go  and  look  at  those." 

We  found  a  marvelous  one,  or  at  least  I  thought  so.  He  was 
just  the  right  height  and  everything,  and  you  could  tell  by 
looking  at  him  that  he'd  wear  well. 

"Oh,  Susan,"  I  urged,  "you  must  take  him.  He  brings  out 
the  pink  in  your  cheeks  so  beautifully." 

"I  hate  the  kind  that  make  you  feel  simple  and  girlish," 
wailed  Susan.  "They're  the  kind  mother  always  makes  me 
take," — then  wistfully,  "Oh  Jean,  look  at  that  lovely  looking 
thin  one  over  there  in  the  window.  You  have  to  be  awfully 
distinguished  looking  to  get  away  with  one  like  that,  but  oh, 
isn't  he  beautiful !"  She  rushed  through  the  crowd  to  look  at 
him  nearer.  He  certainly  was  beautiful,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  There  was  a  touch  of  nonchalance  about  him  that 
was  particularly  taking.  Susan  stood  with  her  hands  clasped, 
looking  up  at  him  raptl3\     A  clerk  bore  down  upon  her. 

"Oh  dearie,"  she  cooed,  "you  certainly  have  found  the  one 
for  you.  Look  how  deep  and  soulful  he  makes  her  eyes  look," 
she  appealed  to  me.  I  hate  that  species  of  clerk,  they  always 
make  me  feel  sort  of  mislaid,  so  I  hastened  to  disagree. 

"He'd  only  last  for  just  one  single  night,  Susan  Edwards, 
you  know  that  perfectly  well,  and  the  one  back  there  you'd  en- 
joy all  summer  and  probably  all  next  year." 

"I  hate  to  have  things  that  last,"  Susan  quavered,  "I'd  just 
love  to  have  someone  who  would  last  only  one  night." 

"That's  all  verj^  well,"  I  went  on,  heatedly,  "but  I  know  his 
kind.  They  look  like  visions  at  first  and  are  so  flirtatious 
with  everybody  they  don't  do  you  much  good,  and  by  the  end 
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of  the  evening  they  look  like  lettuce  leaves  with  a  touch  of  the 
sun,  and  probably  you'd  have  to  support  him  home."  I  was 
feeling  quite  warmed  up  to  my  theme.  Susan  gave  up  the 
fight  and  we  went  back  to  the  "kind  you  grew  up  with"  man. 
Luckily  another  girl  was  looking  him  over  very  seriously  and 
Susan  became  fired  with  indignation  at  the  sight. 

''We  picked  him  out  first,  didn't  we,  Jean,"  she  remarked 
audibly.  The  other  girl  drifted  away.  "Do  you  really  think 
he  looks  well  with  me?"  Susan  went  on. 

"Of  course  he  does,"  I  agreed,  enthusiastically.  "You  know 
perfectly  well  that  that  has  always  been  your  type.  He's  just 
the  right  height  and  everything,  and  as  I  said  before  you  can 
see  by  his  looks  that  he'll  wear."     The  clerk  had  followed  us. 

"Ah  yes,"  she  chanted  with  the  air  of  one  seeing  visions, 
"one  of  our  best  styles,  always  popular,  always  becoming,  al- 
ways ready  for  service." 

"All  right,"  said  Susan,  meekly,  "I'll  take  him."  She 
watched  him  being  ticketed  as  sold.  There  was  no  doubt  but 
that  he  brought  out  the  color  of  her  cheeks.  The  clerk  handed 
her  the  order  check  to  be  signed. 

"I  just  know,"  moaned  Susan,  as  she  manipulated  her  leaky 
fountain  pen,  "that  when  I  come  to  select  the  man  for  my 
wedding,  I'll  do  it  just  this  same  old  way.  Every  single  time 
I  long  to  pick  out  one  just  for  show  and  every  single  blessed 
time  I  find  myself  sticking  in  utility  too,  just  from  habit — or 
else  someone  else  sticks  it  in  for  me,"  she  added,  looking  at 
me  coldly. 

Susan  and  I  roamed  home  through  the  glittering  twilight 
with  our  hearts  at  peace.  Our  Prom  arrangements  were  all 
made — even  our  men.  How  should  we  know  that  Fate  and 
President  Wilson  and  the  Kaiser  were  preparing  a  terrible 
surprise  for  us?  How  could  Susan  have  known  that  her 
beautiful,  just-ordered  man  was  only  too  ready  for  service? 
And  as  for  utility,  I  know  now  that  I  made  a  great  mistake  in 
insisting  that  it  should  be  an  added  requisite.  Men  useful  for 
one  thing  are  only  too  apt  to  be  useful  for  others. 


THE  BANISHMENT  OF  ABRAHAM 

MARION  MORRIS 

One  fine  day  last  week,  setting  out  for  a  walk,  I  arrived  at 
College  Gate.  On  the  gate  there  was  a  Sign.  Outside  the  gate 
there  was  a  Dog.  The  Dog  was  looking  at  the  Sign.  The 
Dog's  expression  was  one  of  sadness.  His  name  was  Abraham. 

"Good  day,  Abraham,"  said  I. 

"Good  day,  Helen,"  said  he,  for  Abraham  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance, nor  is  he  ever  uncertain  about  the  identity  of  his 
friends.  But  he  did  not  quiver  with  pleasure  at  seeing  me  as 
of  yore,  nor  did  he  wriggle  forward,  wagging  his  tail  and 
sniffing,  as  is  the  usual  greeting  of  polite  dogs. 

"Why  are  you  so  sad,  Abraham?"  I  asked,  for  although  I 
hated  to  be  unduly  inquisitive,  or  to  force  a  confidence,  yet  I 
felt  that  here  was  a  real  sorrow  which  it  was  my  duty  to  try 
to  lighten. 

"According  to  that  Sign,"  replied  Abraham,  gloomily,  "I  am 
no  longer  allowed  inside  the  campus." 

I  gasped.  Abraham  no  longer  allowed  inside  the  campus ! 
What  was  the  College  coming  to? 

But  I  looked  at  the  Sign,  and  there,  in  clear,  bold  letters, 
were  the  words,  "No  dogs  allowed  except  in  leash." 

I  looked  at  Abraham.  What  comfort  could  I  offer  him? 
There  was  the  Sign.  It  was  indisputable.  And  having  experi- 
enced the  impregnability  of  authority,  I  felt  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  persuade  any  College  official  to  remove  the 
Sign.  Even  if  I  could  have  removed  it  by  force,  it  would  have 
done  no  good.  For  Abraham,  like  most  self-respecting  dogs, 
has  a  strange  reverence  for  authority.  What  the  gods  ordain 
is  to  him  above  criticism  or  hope  of  change. 

But  for  a  minute  my  baser  self  predominated ;  "The  gate  is 
open,  Abraham,"  said  I.  "In  fact,  as  you  well  know,  it  is  al- 
ways open.     So  what  is  to  prevent  your  coming  in?" 

Abraham  sighed.  "That  is  impossible,"  said  he,  gently  but 
firmly.  And  I  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  argue.  Abraham's 
character  is  not  a  complex  one,  but  it  is  firm  in  its  simplicity. 
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So,  sorrowing,  I  went  my  way.  The  beauty  of  the  day  had 
been  spoiled  for  me.  I  pondered  on  this  new  system  of  ad- 
mission so  suddenly,  and  in  my  eyes,  thoughtlessly,  inflicted 
on  the  College.  Why  is  it  that  the  aristocrat,  with  his  per- 
fumed coat  and  odious  pride,  accompanied  by  a  subservient 
follower,  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  our  College, 
while  such  as  Abraham  are  debarred?  Are  the  fine  ideals 
and  democracy  of  our  College  being  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  haughty  superiority  of  the  aristocrat  ? 


THE  FIEND 

JUDITH   MATLACK 

While  all  my  friends  to  Ian  Hay 
And  "movies"  gayly  flit, 
I  stay  at  home  and  stitches  count — 
And  knit  and  knit  and  knit. 

They  will  not  let  me  take  my  work 
And  with  the  public  sit; 
It  seems  like  such  a  waste  of  time — 
Pd  so  much  rather  knit. 

So  while  without  I  hear  the  din 
Of  Smith's  gay  social  whirl, 
I  click  my  needles  back  and  forth: 
"Knit  one,  knit  two,  and  purl." 

I'm  on  my  fourth,  a  dreamy  blue, 
It's  bound  to  make  a  hit: 
I  wish  that  I  could  eat  and  sleep 
And  study  while  I  knit! 

Instead,  to  ease  my  weary  mind. 

This  little  poem  I've  v^it. 

But  e'en  the  rhyming  scheme,  you'll  find 

Two  knit,  one  purl,  two  knit. 

Author's  note: 

This  sounds  quite  well;  it  is  a  lie! 
I've  never  done  a  bit; 
I  only  watch  my  friends,  you  know, 
And  say:  "Well,  I  guess  nit!" 


BURNT  OFFERINGS  TO  MNEMOSYNE 

JEANNETTE  MACDONALD 

The  goddess  of  Memory  must  sometimes  smile  at  the  offer- 
ings laid  on  her  shrine  by  the  throngs  of  worshipping  miortals. 
Out  of  the  motley  collection,  there  are  two  in  particular  that 
would  seem  to  cause  the  goddess  special  mirth.  One  is  the 
Memory  Book,  that  curious  offspring  of  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book  and  the  autograph  album  of  the  past  generation. 
The  other  is  the  ''Line-a-Day/'  an  outgrowth,  or  should  I  not 
say,  a  degenerated  form,  of  that  book  that  even  a  Pepys  could 
not  fail  to  make  interesting. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  Memory  Book  first,  for  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  popular  offering  of  the  two.  This  book  has  so  changed 
with  the  incoming  generation  that  we  can  scarcely  recognize 
the  old  time  album.  In  the  album  we  would  find  opposite  the 
name  some  touching  bit  of  sentiment  culled  from  a  painstaking 
search  among  the  poets.  It  would  be  written  in  a  beautiful, 
flowing  script  with  many  a  fine  flourish  of  the  quill.  In  the 
so-called  ''Mem"  Books  the  name  is  hastily  scrawled,  and  under 
the  space  for  ''Happy  Thoughts''  some  idiotic,  hieroglyphic 
sentence  is  jotted  down.  There  is  no  sentiment  about  it.  In 
freshman  year  when  the  "Mem"  Books  are  still  a  novelty,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  endless  chain  of  girls  com- 
ing at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  claim  a  "happy 
thought."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  the  strain,  the  "happy 
thinker"  should  grow  weary  and  distracted  till,  goaded  beyond 
endurance  by  their  persistent  demands,  she  should  entertain 
anything  but  happy  thoughts  of  the  intruders  on  her  peace  of 
mind?  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  so  quickly  drive  away  all 
happy  thoughts  as  the  sight  of  a  memory  book  waiting  to  be 
signed. 

So  the  offerings  to  memory  in  this  part  of  the  book  are  apt 
to  be  very  meager.  Nov/  let  us  turn  over  the  pages  to  the  part 
that  has  been  adapted  from  the  scrap  book.  Here  we  are  no 
better  off.    A  heterogeneous  mass  of  papers,  decayed  vegetable 
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matter,  anything  from  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  to  a  label  from 
a  box  of  peppermints,  meets  our  bewildered  eyes.  Perhaps 
they  have  some  significance  to  their  owner  now,  but  ten  or 
•even  five  years  from  now  will  they  bring  up  the  desired  memo- 
ries ?  And  of  what  use  is  memory  that  cannot  bring  back  the 
past,  but  lives  only  in  the  present  ? 

The  mania  for  gathering  memory  book  material  has  become 
alarming.  No  public  or  private  property  is  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  enthusiastic  collector.  A  piece  of  silver-ware  from  the 
dinner  party  at  the  Hotel  T — in  Boston,  a  piece  of  wood 
chipped  from  the  chair  ''that  Hawthorne  used  to  sit  in" — all 
go  into  the  memory  book. 

Likewise  all  your  memories  are  reduced  to  stubs  of  theatre 
tickets,  place  cards  and  other  such  inspiring  objects.  A  few 
objects  are  familiarly  known,  such  as  a  paper  napkin  signify- 
ing a  trip  to  Beckmann's.  Others  strive  to  be  mysterious  and 
vague.  Both  fail  in  their  purpose,  for  the  one  brings  up  only 
a  commonplace  happening,  while  the  other  becomes  a  meaning- 
less jumble.  The  limitations  that  they  have  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  beauties  of  Mt.  Tom  are  recorded  by  a  little 
strip  of  cardboard,  telling  your  exact  weight  as  registered  at 
that  time  by  the  slot  machine. 

If  we  consider  the  ''Line-A-Day"  we  shall  find  it  just  as 
inadequate  as  the  Memory  Book  for  preserving  memories.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  find  out  by  turning  to  it  what  the 
weather  was  three  months  ago  today,  and  whether  we  studied 
or  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  but  do  we  really  get  enough 
satisfaction  from  this  knowledge  to  pay  us  for  the  trouble  of 
keeping  them?  Some  great  man  once  said  that  no  one  who 
stopped  to  consider  the  vastness  and  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse would  ever  be  egoist  enough  to  bother  with  keeping  a 
private  journal.  I  think  this  applies  equally  well  to  Memory 
Books  and  to  ''Line-A-Day  Books."  Unless  they  can  serve  some 
worthy  purpose  such  as  preserving  really  valuable  informa- 
tion in  the  way  of  history,  or  containing  a  record  of  thoughts 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  they  had  better  be  relegated  to 
the  rubbish  barrel. 


REVIEWS 


Misinforming  a  Nation.  By  W.  H.  Wright.  New  York: 
E.  W.  Huebsch. 

There  is  a  widepread  notion  at  present  that  an  encyclopaedia 
is  a  court-of-last-appeal  in  boards  and  binding,  that  when 
discussion  has  proved  futile,  or  when  authorities  disagree, 
an  encyclopaedia  worthy  the  name  will  offer  evidence  from 
both  sides,  and  then  give  a  final  decision.  This  idea  seem- 
ingly underlies  a  book  recently  issued  by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  **Mis- 
informing  a  Nation"  as  its  author,  Willard  Huntington  Wright, 
has  called  the  volume,  offers  an  indictment  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  upon  the  grounds  of  "petty 
national  prejudice,  rank  injustice  to  the  achievements  of  other 
nations,  especially  toward  those  of  America,  distortion  of 
the  truth  and  dissemination  of  false  standards,  haste  and 
carelessness  in  preparation  which  is  shown  by  the  misspelling 
of  common  proper  names,  failure  to  correct  old  mistakes,  and 
failure  to  bring  information  up-to-date."  The  author  exhibits 
alleged  defects  in  the  Britannica's  attitude  toward  the  Novel, 
Drama,  Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  Science,  Invention,  Aes- 
thetics, Philosophy,  and  Religion. 

The  temper  of  the  book  is  far  from  good-natured.  Indeed 
the  conviction  cannot  be  suppressed  that  a  little  good-natured 
comment  or  more  subtle  irony  would  have  carried  the  point 
better.  Yet  as  writing,  it  is  clear  and  orderly.  The  opening 
chapter  states  the  author's  case  with  vigor  and  precision. 
There  is  no  hiding  behind  abstractions.     The  positions  of  the 
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first  chapter  are  fully  and  systematically  presented  in  what 
lollows. 

In  the  portion  which  deals  with  the  Novel  "gross  dis- 
crepancies in  space  between  the  biographies  of  English  authors 
and  those  of  other  nations"  are  considered.  That  Thackeray 
is  given  equal  space  with  Balzac,  that  Zola's  biography  is 
shorter  than  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's,  that  Edith  Wharton,. 
Owen  Wister,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Jack  London,  and  Theodore 
Dreiser  are  omitted,  give  the  author  cause  for  caustic  com- 
ment. It  is  maintained  that  in  the  valuation  of  Swinburne  as 
a  critic  is  found  the  Encyclopaedia's  own  condemnation  of 
some  of  its  articles.  The  Encyclopaedia  says  of  Swinburne 
that  "the  very  qualities  which  gave  his  poetry  its  unique  charm 
and  character  were  antipathetic  to  his  success  as  a  critic.  He 
had  very  little  capacity  for  cool  and  reasoned  judgment,  and 
his  criticism  is  often  a  tangled  thicket  of  his  prejudices  and 

predilections not  one  of  his  studies  is  satisfactory 

as  a  whole ;  the  faculty  for  the  sustained  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment was  denied  him,  and  even  his  best  appreciations  are  dis- 
figured by  error  in  taste  and  proportion." 

Does  the  frank  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
terial ofifered  in  the  Britannica  does  not  come  from  pens  omnis- 
cient constitute  a  confession  of  failure?  That  would  hardly 
be  logical  at  a  time  when  our  scientific  knowledge  is  increasing 
almost  daily,  when  what  was  a  fairly  complete  statement 
yesterday  is  outgrown  today.  What  the  Britannica  does  is  to 
preserve  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  many  essays  some 
of  which  have  become  classical  in  style  or  as  to  contents.  Such 
are  the  articles  on  Poetry  and  Logic.  The  true  function  of  an 
encyclopaedia  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  not  to  offer 
yardsticks  for  indolent  minds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica has  faults,  that  it  is  British  in  its  selection  of  material,, 
and  in  the  critical  judgment  of  that  material.  It  is  indeed  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  not  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
To  attack  it  for  insularity  is  to  fail  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  its 
editors.  The  sane  dweller  in  the  United  States  can  hardly 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  Conan  Doylish  task  of  looking  at  the 
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Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  a  British  plot  to  deprive  his 
mind  of  independence  or  to  corrupt  popular  taste  by  some 
twenty  expensive  volumes,  at  their  lightest,  too  heavy  for  his 
pocket. 

It  is  lamentable  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  international 
suspicion  should  extend  to  things  intellectual.  Mr.  Wright's 
book  is,  nevertheless,  welcome  as  a  part  of  the  important 
mobilization  of  intellect,  and  as  an  example  of  good,  logical 
writing. 

M.  B.  S. 

The  Netv  Poetry.  Edited  by  Harriet  Monroe  and  Alice  Cor- 
bin  Henderson. 

''The  New  Poetry"  as  a  title  to  an  anthology  of  modem 
verse  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  questions — What  is  the  New 
Poetry  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the  old?  The  editors 
have  anticipated  these  questions.  In  the  introduction  they 
say  that  the  New  Poetry  begins  with  Yeats  and  Synge  and 
has  gained  a  freshness  of  spirit  by  contact  with  the  Orient. 
They  find  in  the  work  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  one  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  this  poetry,  "more  of  the  great,  authentic,  classic 
tradition"  than  is  found  in  ''The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  "Balaus- 
tian's  Adventure"  and  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  combined.  They 
do  not,  however,  give  illustrations  of  the  "great,  authentic, 
classic  tradition."  The  characteristics  of  this  new  poetry, 
according  to  the  editors,  are  a  "striving  for  a  concrete  and 
immediate  realization  of  life"  and  a  "discarding  of  the  theory, 
the  abstractions,  the  remoteness,  found  in  all  classics  not  of  the 
first  order." 

But  is  poetry  new  that  strives  for  a  concrete  realization  of 
life?  Did  not  even  the  misguided  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold  so  strive?  On  the  other  hand  do  the  poems  in  this  col- 
lection escape  the  abstraction,  the  remoteness  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  discarded  ? 

Some  of  the  verses  are  concrete  and  a  few  express  an  imme- 
diate realization  of  life.  Wilfrid  Gibson,  for  example,  does 
so,  as  does  Padriac  Colum  in  "Old  Men  Complaining."     Rollo 
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Britten's  "Bird  of  Passion,"  though,  is  typical  of  much  of  the 
verse  in  this  volume : 

"Leave  the  lovely  words  unsaid; 
For  another  thought  is  fled 
From  my  dream-entangled  mind. 
Bird  of  passion,  unenshrined, 
I  can  never  phrase  thee  quite — 
So  I  speed  thee  on  thy  flight, 
Unembodied  thus  forever, 
Floating  in  a  mist  that  never 
May  be  raised. " 

Such  verse  seems  decidedly  abstract,  remote,  with  very 
little  "immediate  and  concrete  realization  of  life."  In  fact 
many  of  the  verses  make  the  reader's  mind  "dream-entangled" 
and  one  turns  for  relief  to  Masefield's  "Ships,"  included  in  the 
volume : 

"These  splendid  ships,  each  with  her  grace,  her  glory. 
Her  memory  of  old  song  and  comrade's  story. 
Still  in  my  mind  the  image  of  life's  need, 
Beauty  in  hardest  action,  beauty  indeed." 

Of  these  one  hundred  poets  few  have  expressed  what  they 
are  said  to  have  strived  for;  many  of  the  poems  are  remote 
and  abstract.  The  editors  have  not  justified  their  claim  to  the 
title,  "The  New  Poetry."  The  collection,  nevertheless,  has  a 
definite  value.  It  gives  within  comparatively  few  pages  repre- 
sentative work  of  a  hundred  modern  poets.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  one's  contemporaries,  one  does  well  to  know  what 
they  are  doing.  An  anthology  is  a  labor-saving,  time-saving 
device.  The  editors  of  "The  New  Poetry"'  have  performed  a 
service  in  adding  another  volume  to  the  list  of  anthologies. 

J.  W.  T. 


EDITORIAL 


Stevenson  in  his  "Apology  for  Idlers"  says:— ''If  you  look 
back  on  your  own  education,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  full, 
vivid,  instructive  hours  of  truantry  you  regret;  you  would 
rather  cancel  some  lack  lustre  periods  between  sleep  and  wak- 
ing in  the  class."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  sometimes  the 
seemingly  idle  person  "who  is  looking  out  of  his  eyes  and 
hearkening  out  of  his  ears,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  all  the 
while,  will  get  more  true  education  than  many  another  in  a 
life  of  heroic  vigils." 

But  we  must  preserve  the  balance  between  two  equally 
valuable  phases  of  college  life : — our  academic  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  friendships  and  daily  contacts  in  the  life  outside 
the  classroom  on  the  other.  When  we  are  graduated  and  liv- 
ing in  the  world  rather  than  in  our  present  "specialized  en- 
vironment," it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  last  weeks  of  college 
that  we  shall  remember  best.  Hence  it  is  doubly  important 
that  those  weeks  represent  for  us  the  most  normal,  best  bal- 
anced life  of  our  whole  four  years.  Under  our  existing  sys- 
tem of  Final  Examinations  for  Seniors  there  is  worry  and 
anxiety  for  even  the  brightest  of  students,  breaking  into  the 
very  hours  of  Commencement  activities  when  we  are  most  de- 
sirous of  appearing  at  our  best  to  the  world  at  large. 

To  abolish  entirely  the  Final  Examinations  for  even  those 
students  who  have  done  satisfactory  work  in  college  has  called 
forth  certain  objections  from  the  Faculty  point  of  view: — 
first,  that  the  standard  of  the  college  would  be  lowered  be- 
cause of  a  relaxation  from  the  incentive  to  work  by  those 
Seniors  exempt  from  examinations,  and  secondly,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  instructor  to  determine  the  grade  of  those 
students  not  taking  examinations. 
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In  reply  to  these  objections  we  ask: — Would  it  lower  the 
standard  of  the  college  to  allow  certain  Seniors  for  the  first 
time  in  their  college  careers  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  its  own 
sake  regardless  of  marks  ?  Does  a  college  Senior  need  the  in- 
centive of  an  examination  to  make  her  work?  We  feel  that 
a  girl  who  has  never  learned  to  do  her  work  for  its  own  sake 
will  not  profit  greatly  by  the  extra  few  hours  done  because  of 
an  examination.  But  it  is  said  that  the  college  might  thus 
present  diplomas  to  those  unworthy  of  receiving  them.  Again 
we  feel  that  in  the  inevitable  sifting  and  sorting  processes  of 
three-and-one-half  years  of  college  life  that  each  girl  will  have 
found  her  own  level  before  the  last  Final  Examination.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  keys  are  given  out  before  the  Spring  Recess  of 
Senior  year.  These  are  our  most  brilliant  girls,  the  A  stu- 
dents. Can  we  not  as  easily  determine  our  B  students?  The 
remainder  are,  in  general,  those  on  the  border  line  between 
mediocrity  and  failure,  the  C  and  D  students.  This  last  class 
should  take  examinations. 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  dene,  does  the  yellow  note  book, 
written  in  feverish  and  nervous  haste,  really  test  a  student's 
power  ?  Does  it  represent  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  gleaned 
from  a  course,  or  is  it  merely  the  result  of  a  night's  assiduous 
cramming  as  were  the  memorizing  of  our  Horace  Odes  and 
Trigonometry  Theorems?  These  are  the  questions  discussed 
in  our  better  class  periodicals  today  by  educated  men  and 
women;  for  it  is  the  Institution  of  Higher  Education  that  the 
outside  world  is  scrutinizing  with  intense  interest.  More 
than  dogmatic,  parrot-like  recitations  should  be,  and  is,  de- 
manded of  our  college  Seniors,  in  short,  the  constructive  power 
of  the  application  of  principles  to  specific  problems.  It  is  this 
power,  an  indication  of  our  future  possibilities  in  the  work  of 
the  world,  that  may  better  be  brought  out  by  class  discussion 
and  written  papers  than  by  the  so-called  examination. 

In  concluding  we  ask  this : — Will  not  Smith  College  grant,  as 
a  reward  of  merit,  to  those  students  with  a  satisfactory  record 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  a  modern  educational  Utopia, 
where  for  a  few  weeks,  work  is  done,  as  Kipling  says,  "for  the 
joy  of  working,"  and  friendships  have  become  stronger  be- 
cause of  a  more  normal  balance  between  work  and  play  ? 


EDITOR'S    TABLE  . 


"The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.  We  must  all 
speak,  act  and  serve  together."  The  closing  words  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proclamation  to  the  people  are  potent  to  stir 
the  heart  of  every  loyal  American.  And  yet,  when  the  thrill 
has  passed,  we  are  all  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  make  them  practi- 
cal. ''Speaking  and  acting  together"  are  not  difficult — they 
simply  mean  patriotic  thinking  and  the  willingness  to  do  what 
is  right  and  needful.  But  how  to  ''serve" — that  is  the  prob- 
lem. As  women  we  cannot  justify  our  enthusiasm  by  hasten- 
ing to  the  nearest  recruiting  office  to  enlist.  As  college  women 
we  cannot  at  once  offer  all  our  time  and  resources  to  the  Red 
Cross.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well ;  for  if  nineteen  hundred  willing 
but  untrained  workers  should  suddenly  descend  on  any  one 
organization,  it  might  well  be  swamped.  Our  service,  if  it  is 
to  be  efficient,  must  not  be  in  an  orgy  of  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  in  sane,  well-planned,  quietly-executed  activities. 

It  is  hard  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  war.  For  two-and-a- 
half  years  we  have  been  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  finally,  on 
April  fifth,  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  was  formally  de- 
clared to  exist.  But  there  was  no  sudden,  overwhelming  change 
in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us — April  sixth  dawned  just  like  any 
other  day.  We  were  distressed— it  was  like  the  sad,  sad 
morning  of  a  child's  fifth  birthday,  when,  looking  in  the  mirror, 
he  finds  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin,  that  he  has  not  grown 
a  foot  taller  and  proportionately  broader  over  night.  But  we 
must  remember,  first  of  all,  that  great  events  are  always  more 
thrilling  in  the  abstract  than  in  the  concrete.  We  read  about 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  and  think :  "Oh,  to 
have  lived  in  those  stirring  times!"  Yet  almost  the  whole 
world  is  now  going  through  a  crisis  far  more  stirring,  more 
cataclysmic  than  any  part  of  it  has  before.  So  we  are  driven 
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to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  thrills  in  reading  about 
"war-times"  than  in  living  through  them.  Secondly,  we  must 
realize  how  comparatively  small  is  the  number  of  people  di- 
rectly involved  in  any  great  struggle,  for  in  reading,  our  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool.  We  think  of 
the  nobles  who  went  to  the  guillotine,  of  the  soldiers  who 
actually  fought  at  Gettysburg, — not  of  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  the  world  who  were  not  personally  affected,  and  who 
continued  to  lead  normal  lives.  As  yet,  we  are  of  that  ma- 
jority. Some  of  us  may  actually  see  fighting,  others  may  be 
affected  by  economic  changes  and  realize  the  existence  of  war 
in  the  pinch  of  hard  times.  But  there  will  still  remain  a  large 
number  to  whom  the  reality  of  the  war  comes  only  in  evanes- 
cent flashes,  in  a  fleeting  sensation  of  concreteness  focused  for 
a  second  on  our  hazy  background  of  "Why,  it  doesn't  seem 
reaV* 

Since,  then,  through  the  merciful  nature  of  great  crises,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  experience  concretely  or  vividly  the  war's 
reality,  let  us  not  consciously  try  to  bring  home  its  existence 
by  harrowing  our  feelings  with  morbid  imagining.  Neither, 
of  course,  must  we  be  blind,  or  consciously  ignore  the  war. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  strike  a  happy  medium,  which  is  neither 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  danger,  nor  brooding  on  it  unduly.  In 
leading  normal  lives  here  at  college,  we  are  putting  ourselves 
in  the  best  position  to  acquire  that  adjustment  of  zealousness 
and  calmness  that  will  enable  us  to  render  our  best  service. 

The  Emergency  Census  which  is  being  taken  is  a  measure 
which  represents  well  the  sane,  reasonable  point  of  view.  Its 
purpose  is  to  catalog  our  varied  abilities,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes,  each  may  work  in  a  congenial  field.  This  is 
naturally  the  way  to  obtain  best  results,  and  among  so  many 
there  is  sufficient  diversity  of  talents  and  experience  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  activities. 

Meantime,  before  our  specialized  services  are  organized, 
there  is  volunteer  work  for  all  who  wish  to  show  their  loyalty 
immediately  in  some  concrete  way.  Beyond  this,  we  can 
"serve"  by  being  sane  and  reasonable.  Enthusiasm  is  a  fine 
and  commendable  thing,  but  behind  it  there  must  be  reason 
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and    a  sense    of  proportion,    which    will    enable  us  to  think 
straight,  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  serve  efficiently. 

A.  D.  S. 

The  spring  of  1917  registers  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  a 
conflict  of  surging  emotions, — there  is  the  exhilaration  of 
spring  and  there  is  the  seriousness  and  horror  of  the  great 
war.  Since  college  is  a  cross-section  of  life,  the  magazines 
that  have  been  received  this  month  show  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  are  living.  Nearly  all  the  leading  articles 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  war  or  of  preparedness,  and  America 
may  well  be  proud  that  her  college  men  are  so  loyally  ready  to 
render  her  their  service  and  their  lives. 

In  the  spring  poems  both  the  loveliness  of  Nature  and  the 
exuberance  of  youth  are  reflected.  Perhaps  the  most  delight- 
ful of  these  are  "To  a  Song-bird"  in  The  Fordham  Monthly, 
"Evening"  in  The  Haverfordian,  and  "An  Apple"  in  The 
Harvard  Advocate.  Of  all  the  smaller  magazines  that  have 
been  received  this  month  The  Sepiad  is  the  most  complete  in 
its  balance  and  sense  of  control,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate 
its  editors  on  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  their  sincere  atti- 
tude toward  college  and  toward  life.  They  publish  this  poem 
entitled  "Easter" : 

"For  the  flower,  joy  of  growing. 

For  the  bird,  swift  light; 
Measured  music  in  the  ocean, 

Stars  to  grace  the  night; 
All  obeying  and  fulfilling 

Nature's  perfect  plan; — 
But  for  woman,  tears  and  heart-ache. 

And  for  man,  the  blood  of  man. 

Flower  to  seed,  and  seed  to  flower, 

Harmony  sublime; 
Life  to  death,  and  life  new-springing, 

On  through  endless  time. 
Harmony  insensate,  changeless. 

Laws  that  never  cease; — 
But  for  woman,  hope  eternal, 

And  for  man,  new  dreams  of  peace." 

E.  S.  M. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


GOING  TO  THE  PAQFIC  COAST? 

Will  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees  or  officers  of  the  College  or  Alum- 
1133  Association  who  plan  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
coming  year  kindly  communicate  with  me  directly  or  through  Miss  Flor- 
ence Snow,  Secretary,  College  Hall?  It  is  desired  to  arrange  meetings 
between  such  direct  messengers  from  the  College  and  the  remote  clubs 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Seattle,  Washington;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells, 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

Address:  230  Oak  Grove  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS,   J9J7 

Applications  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary.  Every 
application  received  will  be  considered  a  final  order  for  tickets  and  no 
request  to  confirm  the  application  will  be  made.  Each  alumna  who  ap- 
plies will  be  held  responsible  for  the  price  of  the  ticket  unless  she  cancels 
the  application  before  June  1. 

The  price  of  tickets  desired  should  be  indicated  in  the  application.  The 
prices  for  Thursday  evening,  June  14,  are  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  $.75,  and  for 
Friday  evening,  June  15,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  $.75.  Each  alumna 
may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday  evening,  as  the  Friday  tickets 
are  so  limited  and  the  demand  so  great,  but  extra  tickets  may  be  re- 
quested for  Thursday.  Money  may  be  sent  with  the  application,  or  may 
be  paid  when  securing  the  tickets  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  in  College 
Hall. 
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At  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  all  unclaimed  tickets  will 
be  sold,  unless  word  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  box 
office.     The  performance  begins  promptly  at  7.30  p.  m. 
The  play  this  year  will  be  "Twelfth  Night." 

Florence  Homer  Snow,  General  Secretary, 
College  Hall,  Northampton. 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'11.     Ruth    Baker    to   Edward   F.   Nicholson,  of  New   Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
'12.     Emily  Baker  to  Charles  A.  Bisbee,  of  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts. 
Pauline  Gardner  to  Philip  Stone  Donneli,  Clark  College  1910. 
Bess  Noakes  to  Henry  Willis  Post. 
'14.     Jean    Hoblit    to   Professor    Perry    Oliver    Landon,   of   Maryville, 
Missouri. 
Emma  Mershon  to  Arthur  L.  Burroughs. 
Helen  Sheridan  to  Stanley  Gordon,  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
'15.     Lalla  Bell  to  Raymond  Steber. 

Katharine  Pratt  to  Richard  Dewey. 
'16.     Adelaide  Rawls  to  Edward  B.  Taggart,  of  Indianapolis.     They  are 
to  be  married  on  May  15. 

MARRIAGES 

'11.     Florence  Bastert  to  Joseph  Willis  McCrory.     Address:  4101  Belle- 
plaine  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hannah  Doyle  to  Edmund  Michael    Flaherty,  June  26,  1916.     Ad- 
dress:  Parlin,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Esther  Ely  to  Haven  Yocum  Simmons,  October  4,  1916. 

Gladys  Owen  to  William  Henry  Kiekhofer,  June  24,  1916. 

Helen  Rose  to  Sidney  Louis  Kakn,  September  26,  1916. 
'13.     Helen    Betterley  to  James    A.   Noon.     Address:   Care   Bureau   of 
Education,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Beatrice  Darling  to  Maurice  F.  Day,  February  24. 

Gladys  Wyman  to  Edv/ard  William  Pride,  February  15,  1917.     Ad- 
dress: 67  Temple  Street,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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'14.     Jennie    Luntz  to  George  W.  Rabinoff,    of  Hartford,    Connecticut, 
February  23. 
Elsie  Tiebel  to  Eugene  T.  Abbott,  March  15. 

Ruth  Whitney  to  William  Collins,  Junior,    February  9,  1917.     Ad- 
dress: 58  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
'15.     Ida  Galinsky  to  Jacob  Courshon  on  February  15,  1916.     Address: 
514  18th  Street,  Sioux  City,  Indiana. 
Blanche  Lindauer  to  Bernard  Fensterwald. 
'16.     Dora  Goldberg  to  Nathan  Schatz,  April  22,  1917. 

Dorothy  LowTuan  to  Walter  Pritz,  January  1.  Address:  3637  Alaska 
Avenue,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BIRTHS 

'11.     To  Marion    (Butler)    Boynton,  a  daughter,  Brenda  Butler,  March 

18,  1916. 
To  Blanche   (Buttfield)    Pratt,  a  daughter,  Virginia  Webster,  June 

22,  1916. 
To  Lesley  (Church)  Eaton,  a  son,  Francis  Church,  April  26,  1916. 
To  Ethel    (Wales)    Kingman,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Wales,  August 

22,  1916. 
'12.     To   Ruth    (Baldwin)    Folinsbee,   a  daughter,   Elizabeth,   February 

11,  1917. 
To  Edith    (Fitzgerald)    Dibble,  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  February  22, 

1917. 
To  Alice    (Sawin)    Davis,   a   son,  Irving    Gilman,  Junior,   October 

29,  1916. 
'13.     To  Ella   (Mathewson)   Eldredge,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  February 

26,  1917. 
To  Aline  (Smith)  Ballard,  a  son,  James  Henry,  January  19,  1917. 
To  Belle  (Sneider)  Geddes,  a  daughter. 

To  Inez  (Tiedeman)   Chapin,  a  daughter,  Joan  King,  February  12. 
'14.     To   Esther    (Cutter)    Baldwin,    a  daughter,   Cynthia,  January  12, 

1917. 
To  Louise  (Silberman)  Friedlander,  a  son,  Theodore,  Junior,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1917. 


'13.     Anne  L.  Dunphy  is  teaching  German  and  Latin  and  coaching  basket 
ball. 
Phyllis  Fergus  has  written  a  new  song,  "Yesterday,"  published  by 
Clayton  F.  Summry,  of  Chicago. 
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'13.  Marian  Gardner  is  principal  of  a  girls'  school  under  the  Presby- 
terian Board  at  Nan  Hsu  Chow,  Anhwei,  China.     She  is  teaching 
gymnastics  and  singing  as  well  as  studying  Chinese. 
'15.     Betty  Chippendale  is  studying  costume  designing  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Mary  Anne  Cornelius  is  assistant  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Franco-Serbian  Field  Hospital  of  America. 

Miriam  Frink  is  instructor  in  English  at  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Mildred  Hutchinson  is  studying  and  teaching  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Charlotte    Pearce    is  taking    a   course    at  the  New  Paltz   Normal 
School,  preparatory  to  teaching. 

Ruth  Scannell  is  at  the  head  of  the  English  Department  at  Glens 
Falls  Academy,  Glen  Falls,  New  York. 

Ruth  Waterman  is  taking  the  hygiene  and  physical  education  course 
at  Wellesley. 


CALENDAR 

May      19.     Senior  Reception. 
Field  Day. 
23.     Concert. 

Float  Day. 
26.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
30.     Holiday. 
June  1-14.     Final  Examinations. 

17.  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

18.  Ivy  Day. 

Meeting  of  Alumnae  Association. 

19.  Commencement  Exercises. 
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PROLOGUE 

The  Sign  Boy  comes  out  between  tlie  curtains.  He  is  dressed  in 
hroivn  with  a  broad  white  collar  and  carries  a  green  sign  with  the  words, 
"Lessons  in  Philosophy — Two  Shillings"  in  Old  English  lettering. 
He  speaks. 

I  am  the  Prologue,  which  like  other  things 

Is  out  of  date  and  little  used  as  kings, 

But  not  withstanding  this  I  humbly  pray 

You  bear  with  me  and  heed  what  I  must  say. 

First,  read  this  sign, — that's  if  your  sight  be  strong — 

Or  ask  your  neighbor  if  you  read  it  wrong. 

"Philosophy."     Of  what  perhaps  you  ask; 

But  wait,  you'll  hear  it  from  the  actor's  masque. 

The  violins  tune  up,  the  footlights  flare. 

The  play  is  on,  and  this  much  do  we  dare 

To  hope,  that  you  think  passing  well  of  it 

And  say,  "The  play  hath  fancy, — even  wit!" 


Time — Early  Spring 

Place — A  Philosopher's  Garden 

The  sky  is  a  clear  blue  but  the  garden  is  bare.  Across  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  a  high  ivall  with  a  green  gate.  At  the  right  is  seen  a  corner 
of  the  Philosopher's  house.  It  has  latticed  windows  and  a  green  door. 
By  the  door  and  under  the  ivindoiv  is  a  green  bench.  A  beam  projects 
from  under  the  eaves,  upon  which  if  need  be  (as  is  later)  a  sign  m,ay  be 
hung.  Bare  branches  show  against  the  sky  and  small  fruit  trees  are 
trained  against  the  wall.  The  flower-beds  are  neatly  raked  over.  Down 
at  the  left  is  a  daffodil,  the  only  thing  out  in  tlie  garden. 

The  Gardener,  an  old  man  in  a  green  smock,  comes  in  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow.  Robin,  his  boy,  wearing  an  orange  smock,  follows.  They 
rake  the  garden  and  sing : 

The  days  are  quiet  mysteries 

Before  the  spring  comes  over; 
The  snows  are  ancient  histories, 

'Tis  dreary  for  a  lover. 
Ah,  well-a-day! 
Ah,  well-a-day! 

Tis  dreary  for  a  lover. 
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But  soon  doth  come  the  wooing  time 

When  lady-smocks  are  flowering, 
And  all  green  youths  are  pushed  to  rhyme 

By  passions  overpowering. 
For  so  they  say, 
For  so  they  say, 

By  passions  overpowering. 

Then  do  not  sit  at  home  in  gloom. 

For  joy  you  are  a-missing, 
But  walk  and  dream  of  earth  a-bloom, 

And  sweet  lips  made  for  kissing. 
They  have  a  way. 
They  have  a  way. 

Those  sweet  lips  made  for  kissing. 

The  Gardener  ivorks    biisihj    but  Robin    plays  idly  with    a  ball  of 
string.     He  sees  the  daffodil  and  covers  it  up  with  a  basket. 
Gardener.     (Looking  at  branch) 

This  here  apple  branch  of  mine 

Needs  a  little  piece  of  twine. 

Got  some  twine,  boy?     Boy,  some  twine. 

I  want  to  tie  this  branch  of  mine. 

Look  lively,  boy,  and  give  an  ear ; 

You  make  me  think  spring  fever's  here — 

Once  I  had  spring  fever,  too. 

And  dreamed  my  dreams  the  same  as  you. 

Robin.     (Hands  string) 

Why  fuss  about  a  piece  of  string? 
I'm  making  up  a  song  to  sing. 

(Sings)   Spring  will  come  with  April's  laughter 
Tulips  will  be  coming  after. 
(Repeats) 

Gardener.     (Walks  around) 

I  would  give  my  Sunday  waistcoat 
To  find  a  leaf  beneath  this  basket. 

(Lifts  basket) 
Oh  bless  my  soul,  why  there's  a  shoot. 
You  clumsy  clout,  look,  mind  your  boot. 
It  wouldn't  take  me  half  an  eye 
To  see  where  all  your  thoughts  must  lie; 
They're  wandering  on  the  village  green. 
You  and  Tib  and  a  goose  between. 
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Robin.     (Sings) 

Tib  will  come  with  April's  laughter, 

I'll  be  quick  to  follow  after 

On  across  the  village  green, 

Me  and  Tib  and  a  goose  between. 

Gardener. 

There's  no  use  wasting  words  on  you. 
I  wonder  what  the  master'd  do 
If  I  should  drag  him  from  his  book 
And  make  him  come  and  take  a  look. 
Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  and  see; 
Spring's  better  than  philosophy. 

(He  goes  into  the  house) 


Robin 

first  three 


Tib. 


(Sits  on  the    wheelbarrow    swinging    his  feet,  whistles  the 

of  his  song,  then  sings) 
Me  and  Tib  and  a  goose  between. 

(Looks  over  the  gate  into  the  garden) 
Me  and  Tib  and  a  goose  between. 

("Robin  is  taken  aback) 
Lazy  boy,  where  have  you  been? 
Why  are  you  always  staying  in? 


Robin. 


Oh  we've  been  working  hard  to-day 
Trying  to  make  the  garden  gay. 


Tib.     (Laughing) 

As  yet  you  haven't  much  success; 
You'd  better  come  with  me,  I  guess. 

(Sings) 

Come,  come,  Robin,  come  with  me! 

Is  spring  beyond  the  road's  bend? 

Is  summer  at  the  path's  end? 
Follow  my  geese  and  see. 

Come,  come,  Robin,  for  the  skies 
Show  the  year  is  young  again. 
Come  tell  me  if  the  pools  of  rain 

Are  bluer  than  my  eyes. 

Come,  come,  Robin,  come  with  me! 

Is  spring  beyond  the  road's  bend? 

Do  lovers  kiss  at  the  path's  end? 
Follow  my  geese  and  see. 


Robin. 

Tib. 

Robin. 
Tib. 

Robin. 
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(Speaking) 
Help  chase  a  goose. 

No,  I  can't. 

Yes,  you  can. 

No,  I  shan't. 

But  you  sang  about  the  green. 
You  and  Tib  and  a  goose  between. 
You  can't  use  work  for  your  excuse; 
Please  come  and  help  me  chase  a  goose. 

I'll  chase  a  goose  if  you  want  me  to; 
I'll  catch  a  goose  when  I  catch  you. 


They  run  out.  The  Gardener  comes  out  of  the  house  with  the 
Philosopher.  The  Philosopher  wears  spectacles  and  a  long  blue  robe; 
he  is  reading  a  tome. 

Gardener.     (Lifts  up  the  basket) 

Now,  Master,  here's  the  great  surprise. 
Here's  all  of  spring  before  your  eyes. 

Philosopher. 

All  of  spring?     Where?     Where? 

(Looks  around) 
I've  lost  my  place — there! 

(Walks  off  reading) 

Gardener. 

Old  brown  books. 

My  master  has  become  their  slave; 

He  cares  for  nothing  else.     That  knave 

Robin  knows  more  what  springtime  means 

Than  he,  in  spite  of  all  he  gleans 

From  old  brown  books. 

(Turns  to  the  Philosopher) 
What  good  has  learning  done  for  you 
When  all  about  the  world  is  new 
With  life  and  spring,  but  you  see  nought? 
I'm  glad  that  I  have  gone  untaught; 
The  world's  an  open  book  to  me. 
Untroubled  by  philosophy. 
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Philosopher.     {Makiyig  fun  of  the  Gardener) 
Philosophy,  philosophy, 
It  gives  one  such  stability; 
That  must  be  clearly  understood. 

Gardener. 

Perhaps  I  understand  you  not, 
It  seems  to  me  a  bag  of  shot 
Around  your  neck  would  be  as  good. 
(The  Philosopher  sings) 
I  live  in  a  house  that  is  made  of  books, 
Away  from  a  world  that  is  made  of  crooks 
And  fools  and  women  of  all  sorts  of  looks. 
But  what  can  they  matter  to  me? 
But  what  can  they  matter  to  me? 

In  the  world  men  have  friends,  some  many,  some  few, 

In  the  world  men  have  sweethearts,  some  false  and  some  true ; 

But  I  have  my  books — they're  the  best  of  friends,  too. 

So  what  does  the  world  mean  to  me? 

So  what  does  the  world  mean  to  me? 

In  a  house  made  of  books  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
Away  from  all  hurry  and  worry  and  strife, 
With  Lady  Philosophy  for  a  wife, 
And  a  very  good  wife  she  is,  too, 
And  a  very  good  wife  she  is,  too! 

For  though  she  can  counsel  she  knows  when  to  cease. 
And  when  she  can't  comfort  she  still  holds  her  peace. 
Which  a  woman  never  could  do. 
Which  a  woman  never  could  do. 
Enter  the  Sign  Boy. 

Boy. 

The  sign  is  done,  sir.     Here  it  is. 
Who  cannot  read  the  fault  is  his; 
See  it  is  clear  and  neatly  spaced. 
Where,  sir,  will  you  have  it  placed? 

Philosopher. 

Just  put  it  anywhere  at  all — 
Hang  it  outside  against  the  wall. 

Boy. 

Yes,  sir.     I  swear  when  it  is  ready 
It  will  be  fastened  firm  and  steady. 
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(He  hangs  the  sign  upon  the  beam.     He  sings) 
There's  a  maid  dowTi  the  street 

And  she  sings  all  day, 
Sings  to  the  starlings  sweet. 
Oh,  she  is  a  merry  young  maid  and  fine, 

Yet  I  envy  her  not 
For  I  made  this  sign, 

Oh,  for  I  made  this  sign! 

There's  a  man  down  the  lane 

And  he  writes  all  day. 
Writes  triolets  to  the  rain. 
Oh,  he  is  a  fanciful  man  and  fine. 

Yet  I  envy  him  not 
For  I  made  this  sign, 

Oh,  for  I  made  this  sign! 

Now  whether  you  live  in  the  street  or  the  lane. 

And  w^hether  you  write  or  sing. 
And  whether  you  wander  about  in  the  rain. 

Or  are  wise  and  know  everything; 
I  envy  you  not. 

For  I  made  this  sign. 
Every  stroke  and  letter  is  mine, 

I'm  proud  as  punch  of  my  sign! 

Stands  by  the  door.  As  the  Philosopher  talks,  the  Ladies  and  the 
Page  go  by  behind  the  ivall  and  see  the  sign.  The  Boy  sees  them  and 
goes  into  the  house.  All  the  Ladies  ivear  sugar-loaf  hats,  long  veils,  and 
gowns  with  trains  and  tight  sleeves:  Lady  Joan  in  yellow;  Lady  Mar\'EL 
in  violet ;  Lady  Blanche  in  rose ;  Lady  Angelina  in  blue ;  Lady  Ara- 
MINTA  in  black  and  tvhite,  with  blue  stockings.  The  Page  wears  a 
herald's  costume  ivith  a  ruff. 

Philosopher. 

My  purse  is  growing  long  and  lean; 

I  hope  the  sign  will  soon  be  seen, 

P'or  though  material  things,  you  see, 

Are  immaterial  to  me. 

Yet — down  the  lane  there  is  a  shop 

And  when  I  pass  I  needs  must  stop. 

There  are  books  within,  time-seasoned,  old, 

Brown  leather  covers  inlaid  with  gold. 

The  pages  all  dog-eared  and  yellow. 

Pungent  with  dust,  (Sniffs)  sweet  and  mellow, 

Richly  tooled  along  the  binding, 

— Books  I've  spent  my  life  in  finding; 

Just  as  I  feel  them  under  my  hand, 
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Old  Bird  his  money  will  demand; 

I  must  pass  on,  I  cannot  buy, 

For  impecunious  am  I. 

To  get  these  books  in  my  possession 

I'll  teach — a  remunerative  profession. 

Gardener.     (Sings) 

Master,  Master,  don't  forget 

To  all  these  men  you  are  in  debt; 

The  butcher,  the  baker, 

The  candle-stick  maker, 

For  paper  and  ink. 

For  food  and  drink. 

For  porklings  and  geese, 

For  oil  and  grease, 

For  lobster  and  fishes. 

For  pewter  and  dishes, 

For  linens  and  laces. 

For  fine  silver  cases. 

For  jellies  and  jam. 

For  smoked  beef  and  ham, 

For  butter  and  lard. 

For  cloth  by  the  yard. 

For  doctor's  prescriptions 

Engraven  inscriptions. 

Spices  and  coffee. 

Sugar  and  toffee. 

Needles  and  pins, 

Kettles  and  tins. 

Fire-bricks, 

Nut  picks, 

For  hoes,  rakes  and  axes. 

Besides  the  King's  taxes. 

Philosopher. 

Go  to,  why  be  so  controversial 

And  always  talk  of  things  commercial — 

The  Boy  runs  out  of  the  house. 

Boy. 

Master,  some  ladies  ask  for  you. 
They  will  not  wait.     What  shall  I  do? 

Philosopher. 

Ladies?     Ladies?     How  can  that  be? 
What  would  ladies  want  with  me? 
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Lady  Joan.     (Coming  into  the  garden) 

There's  an  apple  tree  and  a  garden,  too, 
A  philosopher  in  larkspur  blue: 
Oh,  life's  a  strange  and  lovely  thing: 
I  looked  for  winter,  but  this  is  spring. 

She  courtesies  to  the  Philosopher  who  looks  after  her  and  fails  to 
see  Lady  Marvel  holding  her  hand  out  to  be  kissed.  Lady  Joan  talks  to 
the  Gardener.     The  others  sing. 

Lady  Marvel. 

To  follow,  follow  fashion, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 
To  follow,  follow  fashion. 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 
With  my  fads  and  fancies, 
My  parties  and  my  dances, 
To  follow,  follow  fashion, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 

Lady  Blanche. 

To  flirt  and  wave  a  fan, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 
To  flirt  and  wave  a  fan. 

And  set  men's  hearts  afire; 
So  that  nought  can  save  them 
When  I  once  enslave  them. 
To  flirt  and  wave  a  fan, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 

Lady  Araminta. 

To  follow,  follow  learning, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 
To  follow,  follow  learning. 

And  to  fame  aspire. 
To  read  of  Aristotle, 
Of  Horace  and  his  bottle. 
To  follow,  follow  learning, 

'Tis  my  heart's  desire. 

All  Ladies. 

And  how  to  follow  fashion 

And  how  to  flirt  a  fan, 
And  how  to  follow  learning 

As  much  as  ladies  can. 
For  two  shillings  every  lesson 

We'll  be  taught  it  by  this  man. 
Oh,  how  to  follow  fashion,  learning. 

And  to  flirt  a  fan. 
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Lady  Marvel  leaves   Lady   Araminta   talking  to  the  Philosopher 
and  talks  to  Lady  Blanche. 

Lady  Marvel. 

His  manners  are  frightful,  an  excellent  reason 
To  have  him  attend  my  balls  this  season. 
He'll  be  the  rage,  he'll  be  so  shocking. 
(Pointing  to  Lady  Araminta) 
Why!     My  dear!     Do  you  see  that  stocking? 

Lady  Blanche.     (Titters) 

There's  Lady  Joan  over  there. 
She  looks  as  if  she  didn't  care. 

Lady  Marvel. 

Everyone  knows  her  heart  is  broken. 
You  know,  Sir  Scarlet  returned  her  token. 

Lady  Blanche. 

Sir  Scarlet  told  me  all  about  it. 

Lady  Marvel. 

You  little  minx!     Ha!     I  don't  doubt  it. 

He's  after  you,  we  all  agree, 

But  don't  forget  his  jealousy. 

Oh,  you  want  two  strings  for  your  bow, 

Yet  Scarlet's  the  better  string,  you  know. 

Lady  Araminta.     (Still  talking  to  the  Philosopher) 
Oh,  shall  we  study  Cynicism, 
Protagoras,  and  Hedonism, 
Fallacies  and  the  syllogism? 

Philosopher. 

This  course  will  need  some  Stoicism.     (Sighs) 

Lady  Araminta. 

Pd  like  to  start  now,  right  away. 
Why  not  begin? 

Philosopher.     (Aside) 

What  shall  I  say? 
Lady  Ara?.iinta.     (Looks  in  her  purse) 

Two  shillings.     Yes,  that  will  suffice. 
Philosopher. 

I'm  sorry,  I  must  raise  the  price. 

From  two  it  has  gone  up  to  eight.  , 
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Lady  Araminta. 

You  mean  to  say  I'll  have  to  wait? 

Philosopher. 

Well,  what  is  life  but  one  long  waiting? 

Lady  Araminta. 

We'll  have  that  question  for  debating. 

The  Boy  laughs  and  the  Philosopher  looks  at  him. 

Lady  Araminta.     (Taking  the  book) 

May  I  but  glance  upon  these  pages 
And  learn  the  thoughts  of  learned  ages? 
Ah!     Here  the  fount  of  wisdom  lies. 

Boy.     (Bent  double,  laughing) 

And  here's  some  sage  to  make  you  wise. 

Philosopher. 

Why  do  you  bend  yourself  in  half? 
Tell  me  the  joke.     Let  me  laugh. 

Boy.     {Pointing  at  Lady  Araminta) 
Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  hoo  hoo! 
That  lady  there  looks  just  like  you. 

Page.     (Pointing) 

Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  hoo  hoo! 

That  lady,  sir,  looks  just  like  you. 

Philosopher. 

Young  Jackanapes,  your  jest  falls  flat. 
You  mean  to  say  I  look  like  that? 

(Takes  the  Boy  by  the  collar) 

Boy. 

Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  hoo — (Chokes  and  is  thrown  off) 

Lady  Araminta. 

Have  you  more  books  like  this  within, 
With  which  our  studies  might  begin? 

She  peers  over  her  glasses.     The  Philosopher  looks  at  her,  removes 
his  glasses,  looks  at  them,  and  jnits  them  in  his  pocket. 

Philosopher. 

Yes yes. 
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Lady  Araminta.     (Beckoning  to  the  other  ladies) 
Won't  you  come  inside  with  us? 
Our  course  of  study  to  discuss? 

Lady  Marvel.     (To  Lady  Blanche) 

Let  us  indulge  her  in  her  whim; 
We'll  let  her  talk  and  we'll  watch  him. 
He  seems  quite  stupid,  I  confess. 
Still,  /  can  make  him  a  success. 

The  Philosopher,  Lady  Araminta,  Lady  Blanche,  Lady  Angelina, 
Lady  Marvel,  and  Page  go  into  the  house. 

Gardener. 

Now  Lady  Joan,  I  want  to  show  ye 
The  purtiest  posie  I  could  grow  ye. 
Now,  dearie,  don't  expect  too  much, 
But  here's  a  bit  of  spring  as  such. 
(Shows  the  daffodil  to  her) 

Lady  Joan. 

You  are  a  brave  and  winsome  thing 

To  be  the  herald  of  the  spring! 

You  saucy  leaf,  you're  green  and  pointed 

(Points  her  toe) 
Just  like  my  foot,  except  it's  jointed. 
But ah  me! 

(Sings) 
Where  can  one  find  the  wild  white  yarrow 
That  cures  the  heart  of  sorrow? 
Where?     In  a  garden  growing? 
Where?     In  a  garden  gay? 

Nay,  the  heart's  ease  was  blasted  and  wilted 

Even  the  day  that  I  was  jilted, 

Even  so  long  ago. 

Where  are  now  the  healing  flowers? 

Under  the  traces  of  snow? 

Jeered  by  the  world,  my  lips  are  dumb, 
Thus  to  Philosophy's  garden  I  come. 
That  wisdom  may  give  me  strength. 
And  lo!  from  the  earth  that  has  long  been  bare 
A  stab  of  green  and  a  sigh  in  the  air. 
Shall  I  find  heart's  courage  at  length? 
Enter  Ladies,  Philosopher,  Boy,  and  Page. 
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Lady  Marvel. 

You  must  learn  to  dance. 

Lady  Blanche. 

Oh  yes,  you  must. 

Lady  Araminta. 

But  our  lessons — 

Lady  Marvel. 

Those  you  have  discussed, 

And  now  it's  time  we  had  a  chance. 

Page,  what  can  you  play  us  for  a  dance? 

Page.     (Taking  out  his  flute) 

"The  Queen's  Gavotte." 

Boy.  (Seizes  the  flute) 
But  I  can  play 
"Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away." 


Page. 


Boy. 


No,  give  it  here,  I  say,  enough! 
I  shall  play  the  "Fluted  Euff." 


There's  a  better  tune  I  know, 

"Oats,  Pease,  Beans,  and  Barley  Grow." 

Lady  Blanche. 

What  did  we  dance  to  yesterday? 

Page. 

"Crimson  Velvet." 

Lady  Marvel. 

Come  then,  play. 

The  Page  plays.     The  four  Ladies  take  the  Philosopher  on  either 
hand  and  start  to  dance. 

Philosopher. 

No,  no,  fair  ladies,  I  prefer 
To  be  your  audience  as  it  were, 
And  draw  a  possible  conclusion 
From  this  coordinate  confusion. 
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Ladies. 

Oh  no  no  no  no  no  no  no, 

You  must  step  out  and  do  it  so. 

They  dance.  The  Philosopher  stumbles  along  at  first,  but  likes  it 
better  and  better  as  the  dance  goes  on.  At  the  end  he  turns  to  Lady 
Joan. 

Philosopher.     (Taking  off  his  robe) 

You,  too,  must  dance.     We'll  both  be  gay 
To  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away." 

The  Boy  plays  and  Lady  Joan  and  the  Philosopher  dance.  The 
other  Ladies  draw  aivay  shocked,  confer,  and  Lady  Mar\^l  comes  for- 
ward. 

Lady  Marvel. 

Boy,  stop  playing.     Stop  dancing,  sir. 
You  don't  want  to  dance  with  her. 

Philosopher. 

I'll  dance  with  anyone  I  will — 
She's  like  a  wind-blown  daffodil. 

Lady  Marvel. 

She's  led  a  man  a  dance  before, 
But  people  dance  with  her  no  more. 

Philosopher.     (Quietly) 

Stop,  madam.     You'll  spoil  our  dance. 
(Lady  Joan  pulls  away.    He  follows) 

Why  do  you  turn  aside  your  glance? 
It  doesn't  matter  what  they  say, 
We'll  have  our  dance  out  anyway. 

Lady  Joan. 

I've  been  jilted. 

Lady  Marvel. 

Still  as  wild  as  ever; 

But  don't  presume  to  think  you're  clever. 

Money  and  a  pretty  face 

Will  never  rid  you  of  disgrace. 
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Lady  Joan. 

Dis^ace!     'Tis  not  disgrace  to  me 

For  from  his  selfish  love  I'm  free. 

There  was  a  time  Sir  Scarlet  seemed 

A  perfect  lover.     I  had  dreamed 

That  together  we  would  ride 

Over  all  the  countryside. 

Underneath  old  singing  pines, 

Where  the  amber  sunlight  shines, 

Or  on  the  hills  where  shadows  swifted 

And  the  silver  south  winds  drifted  ; 

Whether  skies  were  gray  or  blue 

I  loved  them,  he  would  love  them  too. — 

Sir  Scarlet  could  not  understand; 

Each  day  he  made  the  same  demand 

That  in  the  garden  I  should  stay 

While  he  was  free  to  go.     One  day 

When  he  returned  I  was  not  there 

Eeady  to  hear  my  tiny  share 

Of  his  adventures.     We  broke.     That's  all. 

Lady  Marvel. 

Yes,  he  wouldn't  stay  at  your  beck  and  call. 
She  flounces  off.     The  Ladies  talk  in  the  corner. 

Philosopher. 

I'm  sorry.     But  I'm  glad  you  came; 
You  see,  my  trouble  was  the  same. 
I,  too,  went  searching  for  a  friend 
But  turned  to  learning  in  the  end. 


Lady  Joan. 


And  so  in  books  I'll  find  sweet  pleasure 
And  comradeship  in  fullest  measure. 


Philosopher. 


Yes,  books  are  friends  and  more,  you'll  find 
They  satisfy  the  hungry  mind; 
The  more  you  read,  the  more  you  live, 
You  realize  what  a  book  can  give. 


Lady  Joan. 


If  books  can  mean  so  much  to  you 
Perhaps  you'll  let  me  share  it,  too. 
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Philosopher. 

I  warn  you  great  demands  they  make; 
It's  all  a  splendid  give  and  take 
For  that's  the  way  with  friends;  and  yet 
There's  something  that  you  never  get 
In  books.     It's  this:  sometimes  I  long 
It's  hard  to  say  for  what,  yet  strong 
The  feeling  comes,  restless,  strange. 
It's  round  us  now,  but  I'd  not  change 
My  mood.     Perhaps  it's  just  the  weather. 
We  might  discover  it  together. 

Lady  Joan. 

Why,  what  you  feel  is  in  the  air. 

Philosopher. 

Yes,  but  where? 


Lady  Joan. 

You  find  it  now  in  everything; 

Oh,  it's  the  spirit  of  the  spring: 

The  earth  is  fresh,  the  skieS  are  clear, 

And  there  are  bits  of  green.     Look  here. 

Philosopher.     (Looking  at  the  daffodil  shoot) 

A  little  plant  beside  my  door? 
Why  haven't  I  seen  this  before? 
'Twas  very  good  of  you  to  bring 
To  me  this  first  sweet  sign  of  spring. 

Lady  Joan.     (Shakes  her  head) 

1  didn't  bring  it  here.     It  grew. 

(Turning  to  the  Gardener) 
You  showed  me  the  daffodil,  didn't  you? 

Gardener. 

Let  the  master  have  his  whim. 

'Twas  you  that  brought  it  home  to  him. 

Philosopher. 

The  gardener  agrees  with  me. 

You'll  have  to  take  my  thanks,  you  see. 
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Lady  Joan. 

Your  gratitude  is  very  s\veet. 
{Holding  out  her  hands  to  the  Philosopher) 
Thanks  for  thanks  make  thanks  complete. 
(The  Philosopher  takes  her  hands) 

Sir  Richard  Scarlet,  dressed  all  in  red,  strides  through  the  gate 
<xnd  faces  Lady  Joan. 

Philosopher. 

What  are  you  doing  here,  sir? 

Scarlet. 

Why  are  you  making  love  to  her — 
Don't  you  know  she's  betrothed  to  me? 

Lady  Joan. 

You  forget,  Sir  Scarlet,  I  am  free. 

Scarlet. 

Off  with  the  old  love  and  on  with  the  new. 

Philosopher. 

You  eat  your  cake  and  want  it,  too. 

Lady  Joan. 

Stop,  Sir  Scarlet.     (To  the  Philosopher)      I  pray  be  stilL 
We  were  looking  at  the  daffodil. 

Scarlet. 

Looking  at  flowers?     So  that  is  how 
You  led  him  on.     (Steps  on  the  daffodil) 
Well,  look  at  it  now! 

Lady  Joan  bends  over  the  daffodil  with  a  little  cry.  The  Philoso- 
pher fights  ivith  Sir  Scarlet.  The  Philosopher  punches  Scarlet  in 
the  nose  and  makes  it  bleed.  The  Ladies  utter  exclamations,  run  to  him, 
und  take  him  off,  leaving  the  Philosopher  alone  icith  Lady  Joan. 

Lady  Joan.     (Kneeling  beside  the  daffodil) 
Oh,  how  can  people  hurt  and  kill? 

Philosopher.     (Lifts  her  to  her  feet) 
We'll  grow  another  daffodil. 

Lady  Joan. 

Green  things  will  be  growing  fast 
Now  that  spring  is  here  at  last. 
2 
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Philosopher. 

But  since  the  spring  has  brought  you,  too, 
I  need  no  daffodil  but  you. 
Listen!     Clear  and  sweet  and  strong, 
I  hear  spring's  lesson  in  a  song. 

They  sit  on  the  bench  while  the  Gardener  and  Robin  are  heard  sing- 
ing "The  days  are  quiet  mysteries."  The  Philosopher  takes  it  up  with 
"But  soon  doth  come  the  wooing  time."  As  he  sings  to  Lady  Joan  the 
Boy  and  the  Page  peep  over  the  wall,  and  the  others  tiptoe  out  of  the 
house  holding  hands,  and  sing  softly  as  they  pass  through  the  gate  and 
out  of  sight. 

curtain 


DISTANCE 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

A  little  floating-feather  moon 

Caught  in  the  net-work  of  a  tree, 

How  many  miles  it  shines  upon 
Between  my  love  and  me! 

But  he,  too,  sees  this  thin  new  moon 
To-night  and  wishes  it  might  be 

That  I  were  there.     How  short  the  way 
Between  my  love  and  me! 


THE  ARTIST 

MARTHA  TRITCH 

Percival  'enry  Jenkins  was  a  scrubby,  unwholesome  little 
Cockney  bounder,  the  dregs  of  London  music  halls.  As  a 
tighter,  he  was  a  joke :  he  was  terrified  by  the  bursting  bombs ; 
he  whined  at  the  mud,  the  icy  water,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
trenches ;  he  fairly  mutinied  when  his  section  was  ordered  to 
storm  a  redoubt.  Prodded  from  the  rear  by  a  large,  joyous 
ex-coal-heaver,  he  had,  only  under  the  most  violent  objections, 
joined  in  his  first  attack,  muttering  all  the  while  he  ran  some- 
thing about  his  unwillingness  to. get  ''all  stuck  up  on  the  bob- 
wire  ;"  and  that  ''wasn't  it  abart  time  for  all  these  larkings  to 
stop ;"  and  that  "  'e  didn't  'old  no  grudges."  His  trench- 
mates,  scorning  him  for  a  white-livered  rogue,  made  broad  and 
insinuating  remarks  about  "blokes  wot  enlisted  to  keep  out  of 
quod."  As  far  as  possible,  one  and  all  they  left  him  severely 
alone. 

Neither  time  nor  familiarity  seemed  to  have  a  strengthening 
effect  upon  his  courage.  After  an  especially  triumphant  charge 
upon  the  enemy  he  was  found  in  his  own  trench  by  his  lieuten- 
ant, young  Jack  Dennis,  trying  to  conceal  his  scraggly  little 
body  under  a  heap  of  fallen  sand-bags.  Dennis  jerked  him  out. 

"Where  were  you  during  the  attack?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"Hi  didn't  feel  up  to  it,  guv'nor,"  Percival  'enry  wKined, 
squirming,  tucking  his  eel-like  head  under  an  up-thrown  arm. 

"Up  to  it,"  young  Dennis  repeated,  contemptuously.  "My 
word,  you  slacker;  you  are  a  fire-eater!     What's  your  name?" 

"Percival  'enry  Jenkins,  guv'nor, — team  of  Jenkins  and  Jas- 
per." 

"Team?" 

"Jenkins  and  Jasper — 'igh-class,  sahciety  dancers." 

Dennis  forgot  that  he  was  wigging  a  shirker,  and  only  re- 
membered that  he  was  young,  and  that  he,  too,  liked  to  dance. 

"D'  you  mean  it?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "Can  you  dance — all 
this  new  rot  that  they're  doing  now-a-days  ?" 

407 
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Percival  'enry's  narrow  chest  expanded  some  two  inches. 

''Can  I,"  he  boasted.  *'0h,  my  heye!  W'y,  Vernon-  Castle's 
a  blarsted  amatoor  w'en  Fm  arahnd.'' 

Dennis  compressed  his  lips,  and  drew  down  his  youthful  face 
into  a  semblance  of  stern  deliberation.  After  a  moment  of 
thought  worthy  of  a  general  bent  with  many  years,  he  said : 

"Well,  Jenkins,  you're  going  to  have  a  licking — a  good,  old- 
fashioned  Eton  licking.     Ever  heard  of  Eton?" 

Percival  'enry  nodded,  gloomily. 

''  'igh  'ats — toffs,"  he  said,  laconically. 

^'Exactly.  Well,  you're  going  to  have  such  a  licking  as  a 
cowardly  bounder  gets  at  Eton — a  licking  that  you'll  remem- 
ber, I  give  you  my  word,  till  your  dying  day.  And  to-night,  if 
you're  still  able  to  stand,"  (cheerfully)  "you're  coming  over  to 
our  barracks  to  show  our  fellows  how  to  dance." 

And  Percival  'enry  Jenkins  was  led  away  to  a  well-deserved 
strapping,  while  his  Nemesis  went  light-heartedly  about  more 
important  business,  intolerably  cocky  at  having  discovered  a 
new  way  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  officers'  life. 

Then  began  for  Percival  'enry  the  only  popularity  he  had 
known,  probably,  in  all  his  miserable,  cur-like  existence. 

Nights,  in  the  rough,  wooden  building  where  the  officers  who 
were  off  duty  congregated,  he  was  the  center  of  an  admiring, 
clamoring,  holiday  crowd,  whose  only  serious  interest  in  life, 
it  might  have  been  thought  from  appearances,  lay  in  learning 
new  and  intricate  dance  steps.  And  among  them  there  grew 
up  a  good-natured,  but  keen  rivalry  for  the  supreme  honor  of 
dancing  with  Percival  'enry. 

"My  turn,  Broadwell;  you've  had  him  all  evening;"  "Oh, 
deuce  take  it,  you  know  Jenkins  would  rather  dance  with  me ; 
he  said  you  stepped  like  a  'bloomin'  walrus' ;"  "You  chaps  are 
regular  slave  drivers;  let  poor  old  Jenkins  enjoy  himself  for 
once  with  me:"  laughing,  rallying,  they  tore  him  from  each 
other  by  sheer  force.  "Now,  my  dear  fellah,  I  don't  believe 
I  quite  get  this.  Is  it  one-two-three-four  and  a  slinky-slide? 
Oh,  then  whirl ;  /  see." 

And  Percival  'enry  could  dance;  how  he  could  dance! 
Little,  cowardly   Cockney   gutter-rat   that  he  was,  possessed 
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seeming-ly  of  no  human  sympathies  nor  affections,  he  had  a 
tv/inkling  pair  of  legs  and  a  body-swaying  sense  of  rhythm 
which  transformed  him  for  the  time  into  a  young  dervish. 
While  the  music  of  the  cracked  victrola  lasted,  he  was  one  of 
the  elect,  inspired  by  the  divine  frenzy  of  artistic  creation. 

And,  unlike  all  great  artists,  he  did  not  let  personal  preju- 
dice dim  his  appreciation  of  a  foe's  ability.  Very  certainly  he 
felt  young  Dennis  to  be  his  foe  (he  had  never  forgotten  that 
most  efficacious  ''Etonian"  method  of  punishment  which  had 
been  visited  upon  him  at  Dennis'  instigation ;  and  very  glad  he 
was,  ever  after,  that  he  had  never  graced  that  institution  of 
"toffish"  learning),  but  that  did  not  blind  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Dennis  was  his  ablest  pupil;  nor  was  he  lacking  in  ex- 
pressions of  ardent  approval. 

"Blymmy;  you've  'it  it!  Gorn!  yer  spoofiin'  me,  guv'nor. 
Wasn't  yer  hever  on  the  styge?" 

He  had  a  queer,  professional  pride  in  working  Dennis  up,  in 
teaching  him  all  he  knew,  in  inventing  new  steps  to  show  him. 
This  was  only  at  night.  By  day,  Percival  'enry  expressed  his 
childish,  sneaking  hatred  by  such  bold  and  daring  feats  as 
stealing  to  the  young  offxcer's  billet  and  filling  his  bed  full  of 
sharp  boulders.     Oh,  he  was  brave,  was  Percival  'enry. 

On  a  muggy,  cloudy  night,  Harrison,  Dennis's  orderly,  went 
out  into  No  Man's  Land  on  a  little  scouting  party  of  his  own. 
It  happened  that  Dennis  did  not  miss  him,  and,  as  he  had  not 
been  sent  officially,  no  one  else  worried  when  he  did  not  come 
back  that  night.  But  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  first 
faint  daylight  straggled  through  the  clouds,  the  men  caught 
sight  of  him  out  there  in  the  wide  strip  of  barren  and  scarred 
land  between  the  two  opposing  lines  of  trenches,  crawling 
weakly,  pitifully  toward  his  own  line. 

Dennis  couldn't  bear  to  see  his  wretched  strugglings. 

"Mayn't  I  go  out  there  and  bring  him  back,  sir?"  he  en- 
treated his  captain.  He's  been  most  faithful  to  me,  and  I 
can't  see  him  die  like  that.  The  Boches  will  never  see  me  if 
I'm  careful ;  and  even  they  wouldn't  shoot  a  man  down  on  such 
an  errand." 

It  was  only  much  against  his  will  that  the  captain  gave  per- 
mission. 
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Young  Dennis  was  crawling  up  the  wall  of  the  trench  when 
he  felt  a  tug  at  his  leg.  Looking  down,  he  saw  the  rat-like 
face  of  Percival  'enry. 

''Don't  yer  do  it,  guv'nor;  let  some  other  bloke  wot  can't 
dance  do  'is  bit.  It  would  be  a  shyme  to  'ave  yer  done  for — 
and  you  with  such  legs!" 

Dennis  laughed,  boyishly,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"As  they  say  in  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (ever  read  that 
classic,  Jenkins?  No?)  :  'All  the  better  to  run  with,  my  dear.' 
So-long.     We'll  do  that  Brazilian  thing  again  to-night." 

Tommies  and  officers,  they  breathlessly  watched  that  lithe 
young  figure  as  it  squirmed  its  way  cautiously.  A-Si-shl 
Thank  Heaven,  safe  so  far.  Then  they  saw  it  as  it  raised  a 
trifle  to  get  a  firm  hold  upon  the  wounded  man ;  and  they  saw 
it  suddenly,  without  warning,  fall,  limply,  heavily,  across  the 
feebly  moving  body  on  the  ground. 

The  line  went  wild ;  and  the  wildest  of  all  was  Percival  'enry. 

"Hi  told  yer;  Hi  told  yer,"  he  screamed.  "Wot  did  yer  let 
'im  go  for?  D'yer  hexpec'  to  pick  a  dancer  like  'im  horff  every 
'op  vine?    Well  I  tell  yer,  there  ain't  none  like  'im !" 

And  the  silent,  waiting  men  saw  a  queer  sight.  They  saw  a 
little,  cowardly,  whimpering  Cockney  shin  up  the  wall  of  the 
trench,  and,  head  ducked,  run,  run,  swiftly  and  fearlessly, 
toward  the  enemy's  line.  From  the  other  side  came  the  snip- 
snip  of  bullets,  directed  at  him.  But  he  did  not  waver.  On 
he  ran,  and  came  to  the  quiet  little  heap  where  lay  the  two 
bodies.  He  picked  one  up, — the  men  could  see  that  it  was 
Dennis, — and  dragged  it  behind  him,  roughly,  almost  non- 
chalantly, as  he  hopped  like  a  frightened  squirrel  back  toward 
his  own  lines. 

The  other  body  moved,  lifted  up  entreating  arms,  but  Perci- 
val 'enry  would  not  heed  its  pleading  helplessness. 

Pursued  by  shrapnel,  he  staggered  down  over  the  parapet, 
hauling  Dennis's  limp  body  after  him. 

On  the  floor  of  the  trench  he  laid  his  burden  down,  while  the 
men  gathered  around  him  in  awed  wonder.  He  composed  the 
still  limbs,  then,  as  if  terrified  by  the  peaceful  calm  of  the 
boyish  face,  he  reached  a  quick,  claw-like  hand  toward  Dennis's 
heart. 
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He  looked  up  as  if  dazed. 

"  'e's  dead !"  he  whispered.  ''Hi  tell  yer,  'e's  dead !  Curse 
yer  for  a  bloomin  'set  of  cowardly  blighters !  W'y  was  'e  myde 
to  die,  and  ijoii — as  can't  even  wiggle  a  leg — " 
^  The  men  stared  back  at  him.  Then  suddenly  Percival  'enry 
Jenkins,  hardened  son  of  Whitechapel,  but  a  true  artist  for  all 
that,  began  to  sob  child-like,  broken-hearted  sobs : 

"An'  'im  never  to  dance  agen.     Gawd,  wot  a  bloody  shyme  I" 


TO-MORROW 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

To-morrow  is  a  shadowy  thing, 

But,  oh,  it's  lure  for  me! 
What  joys  unguessed  its  dawn  may  bring! 
To-morrow  is  a  shadowy  thing. 
With  hope  of  it  my  heart's  a-wing. 

It's  fair  and  fresh  and  free; 
To-morrow  is  a  shadowy  thing, 

But,  oh,  it's  lure  for  me! 


SKETCHES 


CARL 

ISABEL  HARTWELL  PLATT 

In  Wyoming,  in  July,  there  is  little  hunting.  Therefore  it 
is  not  the  lure  of  sport  which  seduces  one  from  the  comfortable 
ranch  house  with  its  great  stone  fireplace,  its  grand  piano,  its 
bright  chintz  hangings.  Nor  are  there  Canterburys  in  un- 
settled northern  Wyoming,  so  if  one  "wends"  in  July,  it  must 
be  for  the  pure  joy  of  wending.  I  have  two  friends,  a  Dora 
and  a  Heinrich,  and,  in  common  with  tramps,  we  have  this 
habit  of  pilgrimaging.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
that  we  set  out  on  our  last  expedition,  to  be  gone  five  days. 

We  were  blessed  with  good  horses,  a  pack  horse,  good 
weather  and  tooth  brushes  stuck  gaily  in  our  Stetson  hat 
bands.  The  country  is  stunning  and  of  a  variety  of  kinds. 
Sometimes  we  forded  streams,  along  either  bank  of  which  ex- 
tended a  narrow  strip  of  green;  silver  birches,  maraposas, 
ferns  and  tall  grass  grew  there ;  then  forging  out,  our  horses* 
sides  dripping,  we  climbed  a  narrow  trail  leading  up  for  miles 
across  hills  bare  of  any  vegetation  more  than  a  foot  high. 
They  were  grey  hills,  covered  with  fragrant  sage  brush  and  a 
coarse  grass.  We  met  great  herds  of  cattle.  The  steers  in- 
variably stood  forbiddingly  in  our  path,  their  heads  lowered, 
their  feet  wide  apart,  bellowing,  but  always  when  we  rode  our 
horses  directly  at  them,  they  bounded  to  one  side  and  running 
off,  returned  to  their  grazing.  Sometimes  we  rode  under 
jagged  cliffs  of  a  brilliant  red  color  which,  in  sunlight,  were 
as  handsome  things  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  landscape.  Climbing 
higher,  we  could   look   down   on  the  flat  table  land  with  its 
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sharply  defined  fields,  its  pools  of  blue  which  we  knew  to  be 
large  lakes  and  on  the  horizon  a  blunt  bulk  of  a  hill.  That  hill 
was  in  Montana,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  On  our 
right  were  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Big  Horns.  There  were 
thick  forests  lying  between  us  and  them  through  which  we 
were  to  go. 

By  the  morning  of  the  second  day  we  entered  a  boggy  forest 
in  which  there  was  much  burned  wood.  The  great  trees 
stood  stripped  of  all  signs  of  life,  looking  like  gigantic 
wraiths.  IMuch  fallen  timber  was  about.  The  living  trees 
were  young  and  there  was  a  recently  blazed  trail  which  we  fol- 
lowed. This  forest  had  once  belonged  to  Chief  Sitting  Bull, 
and  that  dauntless  gentleman,  when  he  saw  to  retain  it  was 
impossible,  fired  the  whole  and  watched  his  timberland 
smoulder,  break  into  flame  and  become  a  charred  ruin  rather 
than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  thieving  whites.  Such  was 
Chief  Sitting  Bull !     That  was  in  '85. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  that  we  first  saw 
Carl.  We  had  come  out  into  a  stretch  of  cleared  country 
called  a  park.  The  trail  turned  sharply.  We  saw  a  hill  in 
front  of  us  and  on  the  top  a  horseman  carrying  a  spade  over 
his  shoulder  and  mounted  on  a  big  brown  horse.  There  was  a 
lemon  yellow  sky  against  which  his  figure  was  projected  in 
very  bold  relief.  He  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Heinrich  set  his  spurs  into  Westy's  flanks.  Our  horses  fol- 
lowed and  we  reached  the  summit.  We  halooed ;  the  stranger 
reined  his  horse  in,  sharply,  turned  and  waited. 

Carl  Lund  was  the  most  extraordinary  looking  man  I  ever 
saw.  Most  people  look  alike  until  you  know  them.  Everyone 
has  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  some  soii;  of  a  chin  and  it  is  only 
on  close  observation  that  one  notices  individual  expressions. 
But  Carl's  individuality  was  something  remarkable.  He  was 
tall  and  lean — not  thin — rlean !  He  gave  you  the  impression  of 
being  tremendously  tough  and  weather  worn.  His  skin  was  of 
a  bronze  color  v/ith  more  red  than  brown  in  the  composition. 
His  cheekbones  were  high  and  a  trifle  redder  than  the  rest  of 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  small  and  set  wide  apart.  His  nose 
was  long  and  crooked  and  wide  where  the  nostrils  were — his 
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mouth  was  large,  very  large — neither  hard  nor  yielding — a 
humorous  mouth.  He  had  long  ears  with  large  thick  lobes, 
and  his  hair  did  not  begin  for  some  time  after  your  eye  left 
that  region  of  his  face  usually  known  as  forehead.  I  felt  when 
I  first  saw  him  that  he  could  get  ''mad,"  very  mad  indeed,  that 
he  could  be  vindictive,  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  could 
probably  tell  a  good  story.  "How  do  you  do,"  Heinrich,  Dora 
^nd  I  said,  politely.  "Haloo,  what  are  you  kids  doing  out 
here?"  said  Carl.  His  voice  was  harsh,  he  bit  off  his  words 
sharply,  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  minute  you  heard  it  and  saw 
him  smile  you  set  him  down  as  an  agreeable  fellow.  "Oh, 
we're  just  out  for  our  health,"  Heinrich  replied,  cheerfully. 
"What  er  you  doing?"  "I  keep  the  irrigation  ditches  clean  an' 
close  the  gates  when  the  mountain  streams  are  flooded  an'  open 
'em  when  it's  low  as  now  fer  instance."  "Stop  and  have  supper 
with  us,  won't  you?"  asked  Dora.  "We  were  just  going  to 
camp  for  the  night."     We  shook  hands  and  Carl  accepted. 

That  evening  Carl  cut  a  great  heap  of  fire  brush  and  we  had 
a  fire  that  was  barbarically  gorgeous  but  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  spectators  to  a  respectful  distance.  Dora,  Heinrich 
and  I  stretched  out,  with  our  heads  on  our  hands.  Carl  sat 
nearer  the  fire  than  we  and  poked  it  at  intervals  with  a  knotted 
stump.  He  clasped  his  long  arms  around  his  knees.  The 
ruddy  fire  light  was  most  becoming  to  a  gentleman  of  his  com- 
plexion and  we  listened  breathless  as  he  told  us  stories  of  "the 
good  old  days  of  Wyoming"  before  the  dudes  began  to  come. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  wide  experience.  He  had  served 
in  the  West  Indies  police  and  he  had  enjoyed  a  rich  contact 
w^ith  interesting  and  striking  characters.  There  was  not  a 
hanging  in  the  state  that  Carl  hadn't  been  to  or  heard  direct 
news  of. 

"Why  then,"  he  said,  "back  in  '90  a  man  didn't  steal  a  paltry 
cow  or  two.  It  was  a  whole  drove  he  went  off  with  or  he  held 
up  a  saloon  or  somethin'  o'  that  kind.  Why  I  remember  a 
chap  well — Big  black  Dougherty  down  there  in  Jackson's  hole. 
He  was  a  wonderful  fellow — strong's  a  steer  and  bright's  a 
whip  and  not  afraid  o'  anythin'.  The  U.  S.  had  a  troop  out 
there  then  and  the  paymaster  was  goin'  home  one  night  with 
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a  bag  o'  gold  to  pay  'em.  Bill  heard  he  was  comin*  with  a 
guard  an'  he  got  a  lot  o'  rifles  and  some  ole  hats  and  he  put  the 
hats  jest  so  thej^  showed  behind  the  rocks  near  a  ford  and 
looked  like  they  was  lookin'  over  them  deadly  rifle  ends  an' 
then  he  steps  out  and  holds  up  the  whole  troop — they'd  laid 
aside  their  guns  to  get  water — and  he  got  the  gold  and  rode 
off  afore  they  could  wink.  Bill  was  got  in  the  end  though. 
They  clapped  him  into  prison  in  Cheyenne  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  Sudden  Bill  turned  pious.  We  was  awful 
disappointed  but  Jake  Locke  saz  'you  wait.'  One  day  Bill 
asked  the  jailer  fer  a  soup  bone  of  a  sheep.  He  was  awful 
fond  of  the  marrow  and  the  jailer  gave  him  one.  After  dinner 
when  he  came  to  take  away  his  dishes,  up  gets  Bill  and  knocks 
the  jailer  down  with  that  bone — right  out  of  his  senses.  He 
was  just  stoopin'  down  to  pull  his  keys  and  his  revolver  out 
when  there  stood  the  jailer's  wife  with  a  long  black  Colt  ready 
to  shoot.  She  was  an  awful  little  woman  but  she  had  tremen- 
dous lot  o'  nerve.  'You  stand  there,'  she  said,  *Bill — I  sus- 
picioned  your  religion,'  she  said,  'and  I've  shaded  my  husband 
for  weeks.  I'll  shoot  if  you  move  one  inch  nearer  that  gun.' 
Bill  tried  to  persuade  her  but  it  didn't  do  no  good.  She  yelled 
till  some  people  came  runnin'  and  got  him.  'Well,  Bill,'  they 
says,  'you've  had  your  chanct  and  now  it's  ourn.'  'Yes,  I 
guess  I'm  done  for.'  Bill  was  alius  cheerful.  But  by  God! 
he  got  his'n  that  time.  They  took  him  out  and  strung  him 
right  up.  He  only  kicked  twict  they  said.  There  were  thirty 
o'  them  chaps  in  that  gang  and  they  all  died  with  their  boots 
on — all  but  one.  He  married  a  rich  widder  and's  livin'  in 
California  now  in  great  style,  they  say.  He's  got  a  butler  an' 
a  motor  car  an'  a  steamboat — doin'  fine  but  he's  got  heart 
trouble  an's  likely  to  drop  dead  any  time  so  mebbe  he'll  die 
in  his  boots,  too." 

We  were  all  quiet  for  some  moments.  I  have  always  found 
in  any  company  that  the  word  "gibbet"  has  a  depressing  effect. 
Carl  poked  the  fire.  A  tongue  of  flame  shot  up.  It  had  the 
indelicacy  to  shine  directly  on  my  riding  boots  which  did  not 
shine  back,  having  lost  a  little  of  their  pristine  freshness. 
€arl  observed  them.  His  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  head 
with  horror. 
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''Say,  young  leddy,  what  kind  of  a  shoe  is  that?"  I  thrust 
out  the  broad  toed,  low-heeled  boot.  ''My  God !"  he  said,  look- 
ing painfully  grave,  "If  I  was  to  wear  a  shoe  like  that  I'd  ex- 
pect to  be  kicked  into  the  middle  o'  the  next  state.  It's  won- 
derful what  you  dudes  do  get  away  with."  I  am  not  a  ner- 
vous person  but  neither  should  I  like  to  be  kicked  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  state.  I  remembered  Whitespot  had  kicked 
a  little  that  day  at  a  ford.  To-morrow  we  were  going  over  a 
bad  pass.  Carl  continued,  "Why,  you  know  I  was  workin'  onct 
for  a  man  down  in  South  Dakota,  an'  one  day  when  we  was  out 
we  found  a  horse  wanderin'  lonesome  like  around  the  moun- 
tains and  on  him  was  a  saddle  and  caught  in  that  saddle  was 
a  withered  leg  an'  a  boot  an'  a  silver  spur!  Nothin'  more. 
Awful  sad."  Now  Carl  didn't  say  that  the  extant  leg  wore 
a  boot  like  mine  but  the  inference  was  painful.  I  began  to  feel 
conscious  of  the  great  loneliness  of  our  position  in  spite  of  my 
three  companions  and  the  fire.  A  new  moon  glinted  on  the 
snow  of  Cloud's  Peak  in  front  of  us.  The  little  lake,  by  which 
we  camped,  was  full  of  stars.  In  the  distance  somewhere  the 
coyotes  were  wailing,  lugubriously.  Our  horses  stirred  and 
fretted  in  their  improvised  corral.  "Shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
smelled  a  bear,"  said  Carl,  composedly.  Carl's  pessimism  was 
optimistic,  I  suppose.  It  was  delightful  philosophy  to  live 
by — not  to  listen  to.  "There  are  six  Grizzlies  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, I'm  told,"  he  continued.  "Do  they  eat  people?"  Dora 
inquired,  as  though  she  were  asking  whether  Post  Toasties 
were  selling  at  a  profit.  I  shuddered.  "Not  alius,"  Carl  said, 
reassuringly.  "Depends.  If  they're  hungry,  yes,  but  they're 
not  alius  hungry,  you  know.  If  one  comes,  jest  shinny  up  a 
skinny  tree.  He  may  be  able  to  paw  it  down  but  again  he 
mayn't.     Well,  I  must  be  gettin'  on." 

"You're  not  going  to-night!"  Heinrich  said.  "Yes,  I'll  ride 
all  night  'n  get  home  by  mornin'.  The  Missis  '11  be  waitin'  fer 
me.  I've  got  a  letter  from  Sears  Roebuck  she'll  be  anxious  fer. 
Here,  stand  still,  Custer,  whoa!"  "That's  a  blue  ribbon  horse," 
Heinrich  said,  admiringly.  "Yep — bucked  twenty  men  off  in 
his  day.  Only  bucked  me  off  onct  though.  That  was  when  I 
was  goin'  to  call  on  the  Missis'  family  fer  the  first  time.     Hap- 
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pened  right  in  front  of  the  gate,  too.  God!  I  was  mad! 
Well,  good-night,  kids.  We  live  in  a  little  lodge  'bout  a  mile 
from  Seven  Brothers.  Come  out  an'  see  us  on  your  trip. 
The  Missis  '11  be  awful  tickled,"  and  Carl  rode  off  along  the 
trail. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Dora  of  me,  curiously.  "Look- 
ing for  a  skinny  tree,"  I  said. 


THE  RUNNING  WIND 

DOROTHY  ROMANS 

The  winds'  a-running  through  the  trees, 

I'  the  birchen  wood  it  creeps. 
It  carries  with  it  golden  bees 

And  takes  the  hills  in  leaps. 
It's  a  singing  wind,  it's  a  swinging  wind, 

It's  a  wind  of  magic  motion. 
It  kisses  silver,  poplar  leaves 

And  it  crinkles  up  the  ocean. 

And  I  at  home — what  may  I  do, 

When  the  wind  begins  to  run? 
I  wear  stiff  silk  and  high  heels,  too, — 

And  the  ivoods  are  green  in  the  sun! 
I  am  never  gay,  I  must  always  stay 

With  my  hands  clasped  very  prim. 
And  I  cross-stitch  samplers  carefully 

Until  the  day  grows  dim. 

The  fire  is  burning  quietly  bright. 

The  wind's  there,  home  is  here! — 
And  then  the  wind,  it  ran  through  the  night. 

Ran  like  a  slim  gray  deer. 
Past  the  gate,  where  in  sapphire  state 

The  royal  larkspurs  grow. 
Up  the  steps  and  across  the  hall 

Where  the  chairs  stand  in  a  row. 

The  running  wind  had  a  wilding  song 

It  was  sweet,  it  was  quaint,  it  was  not  long: 

"East  of  the  sun,  west  of  the  moon. 

It's  only  to  you  I  sing  my  tune. 

West  of  the  moon,  east  of  the  sun. 

There's  naught  like  you,  my  darling  one!" 
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I  took  my  books  of  wise,  staid  brown 

Which  smell  so  musty-grave. 
I  sold  my  books  in  the  spired  town; 

I  bought  a  cloak  and  stave, 
A  nubbin  of  bread  and  a  yellow  cheese, 
A  kerchief  red  to  hold  all  these; 
Then  over  the  downs  and  past  the  sea — 
The  sea  so  salty  and  green  and  free! 

Now  lovers  with  passionate  hands,  they  pray 
.     For  me  to  sit  in  a  chair  all  the  day 

To  hear  them  chant  of  the  charms  of  home 
And  who  is  so  silly  the  hills  to  roam? 

A  fig  for  lovers,  though  rich  as  kings. 
I  am  off  and  away — 

When  Running-wind  sings, 
I  am  off  and  away ; 

And  my  heels  they  have  wings, 

Strong,  silver-curved  wings, 

To  fly  to  the  moon,  when  at  blue  dusk  it  swings 

Over  the  rim  of  the  mountain. 

I  shall  never  come  back  to  the  garden  close, 
Or  the  gabled  house  v/ith  its  chairs  in  rows, 
I  shall  never  heed  more  to  my  pleading  loves 
I  am  off  with  the  wind  to  the  mountains ! 


FIELD  GLASSES 

MARGERY  SWETT 

At  my  door  I  stand  and  look  at  you, 
Through  field  glasses,  as  you  cross  the  blue 
Square  fields  below, 

Pass  the  thicket,  and  with  steps  more  slow, 
Find  the  sheep-path  mounting  steeply  to  my  door. 
What  if,  while  you  are  still  so  far  away, 
I  should  see  you  leave  that  little  path,  today. 
And  cut  across  the  hill  to  where  the  roads  divide, 
And  then,  half  looking  back,  go  down  the  other  side^ 
Because  you  didn't  want  to  see  me  any  more. 
And  didn't  know  that  I  have  glasses 
And  watch  you  from  my  door! 


FOG 


BERNARDINE  REISER 


It  was  very  late  for  dinner,  even  at  the  Herrbergerstrasse. 
For  the  most  part,  people  had  finished  eating.  The  proprietor, 
a  thin,  gay  little  man,  seemed  rather  at  a  loss ;  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  from  time  to  time  in  an  indecisive  manner  and 
jerked  his  head  from  one  portion  of  the  crowd  to  another. 
Why  should  they  stay  so  late  ?  This  was  only  August,  it  was 
yet  warm  and  light  and  the  long,  soft  German  twilight  lingered 
above  the  Esplanade  outside.  If  it  were  later  in  the  autumn, 
when  people  drove  and  walked  more  rapidly — but  this  was 
only  August.  If  they  had  finished  eating  and  most  of  them 
had,  why  didn't  they  go?  The  women,  elaborately  gowned,, 
who  filled  the  large  main  room,  sat  back  and  laughed  gaily  as 
they  tapped  their  long-stemmed  glasses,  or  leaned  forward, 
talking  animatedly,  to  some  officer  perhaps,  across  the  table. 
In  the  wide  gallery  that  encircled  the  huge  room  above  the 
glittering  crowd  and  the  maelstrom  of  tobacco  smoke  were 
small  tables  of  students,  with  here  and  there  a  glint  of  uni- 
forms; a  few  tourists  perhaps;  a  few  women  with  long 
fingers,  long,  black  eyelashes,  and  the  accustomed  eyes,  sat 
back  in  dusky  corners.  But  the  gallery  was  mainly  dull; 
there  was  talk  and  laughter  there,  too,  but  the  tone  was  more 
intent  and  the  laughter  had  a  trick  of  stopping  suddenly  amid 
a  chance  clash  of  sword  against  chair  or  table  leg.  The  gallery 
for  the  most  part  watched  the  crowd  below,  peering  rather  in- 
tently through  the  rifts  of  smoke  banked  against  the  black  oak 
gallery-rails  and  ceiling,  which  hovered  like  fog  about  the  sun 
over  the  prisoned  chandeliers. 

The  women  continued  to  smile  into  the  crowd  below,  leaning 
forward  to  ask  questions,  their  shoulders  lifting  in  the  fashion 
peculiar  to  Viennese  women.  The  proprietor  turned  with  a 
shrug  to  his  black  coffee.  A  far-off  orchestra  insinuated  the 
thread  of  some  folk-melody  between  the  laughter  and  the 
smoke.     An  orderly,   strangely   enough,  cap  in  hand,  passed 
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among  the  many,  scattered  tables  and  disappeared  in  a  far  cor- 
ner. The  proprietor,  however,  did  not  note  this.  What  he  did 
see  was  a  stout,  elderly  officer  get  up  and  cross  quickly  to  an- 
other table.  The  five  officers  about  it  were  drinking  and 
laughing ;  one  was  beginning  a  toast.  As  the  older  man  spoke, 
the  smile  passed  from  his  face,  and  left  him  staring ;  a  sudden 
flush  wiped  the  careless  joviality  from  him,  and  left  him  years 
younger,  expectant.  He  barked  something  to  the  men  about 
him  and  they  stood  up,  wavering,  chimerical  figures  through 
the  smoke.  A  little  whisper  ran  about  the  room  like  the  flicker 
of  wind  in  wheat.  An  excited  civilian,  goblet  in  hand,  shouted 
''War!"  A  woman  lifted  a  startled  face  and  half  rose.  A 
glass  crashed. 

The  officers  jumped  to  their  feet  and  the  clatter  of  their 
sabres  drowned  the  sudden  murmur.  There  was  on  every 
side,  ringing  through  the  room,  the  cry  "War!",  triumphant, 
exultant;  something  gained  at  last  after  the  long  hope. 
Neither  savagery  nor  terror  were  in  it,  only  a  kind  of  youth 
and  hot-beating  blood.  ''Die  Wacht  am  Rhein"  from  an  or- 
chestra neither  far  away  nor  uncertain  blared  out.  Up  went 
every  goblet.  The  crowd  surged  together,  and,  in  the  smoke, 
white  arms  blurred  with  epaulets  and  sabres,  and  above,  the 
red  wine  sparkled  in  raised  goblets. 

Fog  shrouded  the  aristocratic  old  houses  in  Lernerstrasse. 
It  hung  over  the  high  walls  of  the  gardens  in  back  of  the 
houses  and  wreathed  their  grill-work  balconies.  Inside  the 
oldest  house  a  ball  was  in  progress.  The  music,  very  faint 
and  seductive,  of  some  Viennese  waltz  trailed  out  through  the 
open  windows.  Through  these  long  windows  also  were  caught 
glimpses  of  polished  floor,  of  evening  dress,  the  gleam  of  orna- 
ments in  women's  hair,  as  the  light  from  the  chandeliers  struck 
downward. 

The  balcony  nearest  the  garden  wall  was  almost  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Occasionally  dancers  stopped  there  to  look  out,  the 
women's  gowns  like  soft  moths  against  the  night.  Presently 
a  man's  figure,  sharp  against  the  light  through  the  long  win- 
dow, appeared.     A  paper  was  held  out  to  someone  in  the  dark- 
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ness.  There  was  the  sound  of  crackling  seal  and  then,  in  the 
sputter  of  a  match,  a  man's  head  showed,  bent  above  the  paper. 
After  that  there  was  no  sound  at  all. 

The  match  touched  the  paper,  and  it  flared  up,  showing  the 
brilliant  facings  of  a  uniform  and,  above  it,  as  if  cut  out  of 
the  flame  itself,  a  man's  face,  very  blank  and  white,  and  beside 
it  a  woman's,  with  terrible,  dark  eyes  shining  up.  A  black- 
ened scrap  drifted  down  through  the  fog.  There  was  only 
the  light  from  the  long  windows,  and,  faintly,  the  refrain  of 
the  Viennese  waltz. 

The  wooden  shutters  were  up  in  the  little,  dingy  shop,  but 
there  was  yet  a  candle  burning  inside.  Behind  the  white- 
scrubbed  oak  counters  sat  a  woman,  knitting.  A  little,  black 
woman  she  seemed  at  first ;  black  hair  shining  smoothly  under 
the  big  candle  flame;  black  quick-glancing  eyes.  A  small, 
wrinkled,  dark  face  was  bent  above  her  glinting  steel  needles 
and  black  dress. 

Besides  the  counters  and  their  shelves  full  of  bolts  of  cloth, 
there  was  only  a  small  fireplace  in  the  shop.  On  the  shelf 
above  the  grate  stood  an  old,  battered  clock,  small  like  the 
woman,  and  dark.  On  either  side  of  it  hung  a  picture,  that 
of  an  old  man  and  a  boy.  x\bove  the  clock  hung  a  sort  of 
engraved  screed,  which  might  have  been  a  certificate  of 
scholarship  from  some  Gymnasium. 

As  she  knitted,  she  rocked  quickly  and  her  sharp,  black  eyes 
turned  frequently  toward  the  dark  clock.  Once  she  sighed, 
and,  going  to  the  window,  peered  out  at  the  fog  through  a 
chink  in  the  shutters.  She  returned  to  her  jerky  rocking,  the 
knitting  flying  through  her  fingers.  At  length  the  heavy  door 
creaked  open  and  an  old  man  entered.  Some  drifts  of  fog 
blew  in  with  him.  He  was  bare-headed,  and  kept  continually 
running  his  hand  over  the  top  of  his  sparse  hair  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  his  hat  was  not  there.  The  little  black  woman 
smiled  and  came  forward  at  once  and  peered  behind  him  into 
the  fog. 

'Well?"  she  began,  interrogatively. 

The  man  shut  the  door  stupidly  and  stood  once  more  rub- 
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bing  his  hand  across  the  top  of  his  head.  His  dust-colored 
coat  hung  down  on  him,  and  his  dun  trousers  sagged  as  if  he 
were  a  very  old  sack,  suddenly  emptied  of  all  it  had  held.  She 
took  his  sleeve  with  her  little,  quick-moving  fingers  and  peered 
up  at  him. 

"Well?"  she  said,  a  little  impatiently. 

He  stared  helplessly  at  the  door  he  had  just  closed.  Finally, 
"It's  come,"  he  breathed  heavily,  "just  like  I  told  you  it's  got 
to  come  sometime." 

And  he  stared  up,  first  at  the  clock  and  then  at  the  framed 
screed  above  it.  The  little,  old  woman's  eyes  followed  his. 
Suddenly  she  stiffened.  Her  thin  fingers  clutched  his  sleeve 
like  claws.  From  her  black  eyes,  which  seemed  now  larger 
than  anything  in  the  room,  there  came  a  flame. 

"Ach  Gott !"  she  jerked  out.     "Not  our  Heinie !" 

The  old  man  passed  his  hand  over  his  head  again.  "Like  I 
told  you,"  he  added,  sullenly,  letting  his  hand  fall. 


MAETERLINCK  AND   L'ABBAYE  DE  ST*  WANDRILLE 

CORA  ROWLAND 

I  have  often  been  enthralled  by  the  spell  of  Maeterlinck; 
caught  in  the  insidious  net  of  mysticism  which  he  weaves  about 
one.  His  plays  have  an  unearthly  quality;  they  leave  you 
thrilling  with  exaltation,  or  shivering  with  horror ;  they  seem 
as  weird  and  natural  as  serpents,  or  emeralds,  and  one  won- 
ders in  what  surroundings  they  could  have  been  written. 

Tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  Normandy,  not  far  from 
Jumieges  or  Rouen,  is  an  old  monastery,  L'Abbaye  de  St. 
Wandrille.  It  is  here  that  Maeterlinck,  the  mystic  and  poet, 
spends  most  of  his  time.  But  his  is  a  generous  soul ;  he  knows 
that  the  world  is  curious,  and  on  certain  days  his  gardens  and 
part  of  his  home  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Only  the 
favored  few  are  admitted  to  the  intimate  dwelling;  from  pic- 
tures it  must  be  charming.  There  is  a  "Corridor  de  Cellules," 
all  bare  and  white,  with  black  doorways  at  intervals  as  in  San 
Marco.     There  is  "Le  Grand  Refectoire,"  lofty  and  beautiful, 
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with  Gothic  windows  and  a  grand  entrance,  and  on  one  side 
double  intertwined  arches,  where  the  monks  once  looked  into 
the  cloisters  when  at  meals.  The  souls  of  the  monks  are  every 
place — one  realizes  how  they  must  have  loved  their  abbey,  and 
been  loath  to  leave  it,  even  for  the  joys  of  Heaven.  Truly  they 
must  visit  it  often ;  very  quietly  so  as  not  to  be  seen — they  are 
just  around  the  corner,  and  if  we  run  fast  enough  we  may 
catch  a  lagging  lay  brother  before  he  vanishes  away. 

The  cloisters  are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The 
arches  looking  into  the  garden  are  marvellously  intertwined 
and  very  graceful ;  the  pavement  is  of  flagstones ;  the  ceiling 
Gothic  pointed.  Here  the  brothers  paced,  deep  in  thought,  or 
deeper  in  adoration,  for  the  beauty  of  the  world.  They  stopped 
perhaps  to  trace  the  intricate  carvings  on  the  ''Lavabo,"  or  to 
watch  other  brothers  digging  in  the  w^ee  garden,  or  tO"  medi- 
tate on  the  deliciousness  of  mellow  gray  stone. 

At  one  end  a  few  steps,  a  carven  gateway  and  a  grilled  gate 
open  into  the  garden  proper.  It  is  a  garden  to  meditate  in,  a 
place  to  lose  oneself  in  sweetly  sad  thoughts.  On  one  side  the 
ruined  transept  of  the  old  abbey  church  rises  very  tall,  with 
fluted  columns;  a  monument  of  the  past.  There  are  few 
'flowers,  but  grass  and  trees  and  pleasing  alleys  in  this  garden. 
And  turning  an  unexpected  corner  one  looks  down  a  leafy 
vista,  to  a  great  crucifix  which  stands  alone. 

St.  Wandrille  is  a  place  of  mystery  and  tragedy,  a  very  fit 
setting  for  Maeterlinck's  medisevalism.  It  sets  a  seal  of  peace 
upon  one's  heart,  and  a  seal  of  remembrance,  so  that  wherever 
one  is,  a  bit  of  gray  stone,  a  patch  of  sunshine,  or  a  Gothic 
arch,  sets  one  to  dreaming,  with  an  odd  pang  in  one's  heart,  of 
the  cool,  gray-green  cloisters  of  St.  Wandrille. 
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WHAT  SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  READ 

ADAH  RICHARD 

• 

*'Only  young  ladies  from  the  boarding  schools  or  milliners' 
girls  read  all  the  new  novels  that  come  out."  "Women  judge 
of  books  as  they  do  of  fashions  or  complexions  which  are  ad- 
mired only  in  their  newest  gloss."  These  two  quotations  from 
Hazlitt's  essay,  ''On  Reading  New  Books,"  made  me  wonder 
whether  the  average  Smith  College  student  as  a  twentieth 
century  product  and  supposedly  the  possessor  of  a  fairly  in- 
telligent mind,  is  entirely  free  from  such  an  imputation.  I  am 
happy  that  after  an  investigation  of  the  small  and,  therefore,  I 
suspect  more  truly  representative  collections  of  books  to  be 
found  in  the  rooms  of  one  campus  house,  at  least,  she  stands 
acquitted. 

It  is  true  that  unlike  Hazlitt's  Noble  Duke  she  would  not  pay 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  first  edition  of  the  ''Decameron," 
principally  because  she  would  not  have  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars and  then  again,  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
moral  standards  and  customs  in  Boccaccio's  time,  she  would 
find  these  tales  far  more  shocking  and  disgusting  than  the 
most  lurid  modern  fiction.  Sophia  Smith  would  turn  over  in 
her  grave  at  the  thought  of  a  Smith  College  student  reading 
such  a  shameless  work. 

Anyway  there  is  some  doubt  in  Hazlitt's  own  mind  as  to 
whether  this  same  gentleman  of  fashion  ever  read  his  first  edi- 
tion. 
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My  investigation  did  disclose  some  encouraging  facts. 
Rubbing  elbows  with  Bernard  Shaw  and  Ibsen,  Xoyes  and 
Masefield,  Stevenson  and  Kipling,  I  found  well  thumbed  copies 
of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Burke  and  Gibbon,  even  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  At  first  glance  all  this  looked  very  well,  but 
as  a  searcher  after  truth  I  was  at  once  forced  to  inquire  of  the 
respective  owners,  ''Do  you  read  these  books  for  your  own 
delectation,  having  chosen  them  voluntarily  as  companions  in 
your  college  life,  or  have  they  been  forced  upon  you  while  you 
were  'taking  a  course'  in  some  particular  field  of  literature?" 
The  answers  were  both  affirmative  and  negative.  Ignoring 
those  who  considered  themselves  victims  of  the  various  Eng- 
lish courses  which  they  had  carelessly  elected,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  discoveries. 

There  are  students  in  Smith  College  who  read  the  Mabino- 
gian  for  pleasure!  One  lover  of  histoiy  not  only  habitually 
devours  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  and  John  Fiske's 
"Discovery  of  America,"  but  has  waded  through  four  huge 
volumes  of  Sloan's  "Life  of  Napoleon"  (all  this  effort  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  college  course  in  history).  Another  student 
finds  "Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Isent"  by  that  extremely  erudite 
scholar  Bedir,  as  delightful  as  a  fairy  tale.  She  has  tried  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  (it  is  not  used  in  a  college  course) ,  at 
every  bookshop  in  Boston  and  New  York.  This  same  student 
has  memorized  long  passages  from  the  "Chanson  de  Roland." 

I  found  many  volumes  of  "Lady  Mary  Montague's  Letters". 
In  fact  this  and  Bos  well's  "Life  of  Johnson"  were  favorite 
books  to  be  read  aloud  at  the  Saturday  afternoon  sewing  par- 
ties. 

Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  reposed  upon  the  shelves  of  students 
who  have  never  studied  French  literature  in  college.  Not  a 
few  students  have  read  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Scott, 
thoroughly.  They  have  not  merely  skimmed  over  "David 
Copperfield,"  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  but  they  have 
read  Dickens'  "American  Notes,"  Thackeray's  "Barry  Lyndon" 
and  all  Scott's  poetry. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  finds  in  one  small  campus  house. 
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They  seem  to  me  significant.  At  least  they  prove  that  there 
are  some  among  us  who  can  say  with  Hazlitt  that  ''the  dust 
and  smoke  and  noise  of  modern  literature  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  pure  silent  air  of  immortality." 


RHYMES 

NELL  BATTLE  LEWIS 

(Written  through  inspiration  gathered  by  walking  with  downcast  eyes 
from  John  M.  Greene  to  the  Students'  Building.) 
One  day  my  spirit  wandered  far 

Through  realms  of  outer  air, 
I  landed  on  a  distant  star 

And  looked  about  me  there: 
I  have  no  words  at  my  command 

To  tell  what  met  my  sight: 
A  structure  I  beheld  at  hand, 

Most  strange,  of  wondrous  height. 
And  like  the  bean-stalk  that  grew  up 

For  Jack,  our  childhood's  friend, 
That  building  reached  to  heaven  itself 

With  no  apparent  end; 
And  'twas  as  broad  as  it  was  high, 

It  took  up  all  the  view; 
It  seemed  to  be  of  iron  wire, 

Part  full  of  rust,  part  new; 
And  seated  at  the  building's  base 
There  was  an  aged  crone, 

With  air  unbound,  with  hair  unkempt. 
She  only  there, — alone — 

So  with  my  most  politest  bow 
I  asked  her  falteringlee, 

"Pray,  madam,  can  you  tell  me  how 
This  structure  came  to  be?" 

She  looked  me  up,  she  looked  me  down. 
And  then  she  answered,  "So, 

My  child,  you're  from  Northampton  town, 
And  still  you  do  not  know?" 

And  then  she  said,  (believe  me,  for 
Indeed  it  is  no  myth) 

"This  structure  is  erected  from 
The  hairpins  dropped  at  Smith." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

MARGARET  LYLBURN 

Does  everyone  have  moods  ?  I  hope  so,  it  must  be  an  awful 
bore  to  always  be  the  same;  but  I  suppose  you  who  have  no 
moods,  if  you  exist,  must  think  it  worse  never  to  know  how  you 
are  going  to  be.  It  isn't  at  all,  it's  interesting,  exciting  and 
often  distressing. 

My  roommate  took  English  thirt  last  year — after  a  couple 
of  months  I  asked  her  if  she  had  written  anything  for  it.  She 
said  no,  that  she  had  not  as  yet  been  in  the  right  mood  for  it, 
but  that  she  had  hopes,  she  felt  something  coming.  I  replied 
**avec  sagesse"  that  when  the  mood  came  she  could  simply  do 
it  all  up  at  once.  We  both  smiled.  Let  me  add  we  were  both 
Preshmen.     That  is  when  moods  are  distressing. 

When  I  came  back  to  college  this  year,  I  lay  awake  my  first 
night  for  an  hour  or  so,  planning  all  the  things  my  roommate 
<and  myself  would  do  the  next  day,  toward  fixing  up  our  room. 
Let  me  see,  there  were  curtains  to  make,  bedbox  to  unpack, 
pictures  to  hang,  a  table  to  paint  and  endless  things  to  buy; 
there  always  are  in  college.  Day  dawned,  classes  met,  lunch 
was  eaten,  tennis,  swimming  and  Kingsley's  were  partaken  of 
and  night  came  on.  Of  course  you  have  guessed  that  I  didn't 
do  a  thing  I  expected  to,  why  I  don't  know.  That  is  when 
moods  are  interesting. 

Moods  are  exciting  mostly  when  "the  other  feller  has  'em.'* 
For  example  you  are  feeling  ethereal,  you  come  to  me  with 
many  smiles,  ''Won't  you  come  for  a  walk  with  me  this  wonder- 
ful afternoon?  We  can  stop  in  the  Hillside  Tea  Room  and 
have  some  of  the  luscious  cinnamon  toast.  I've  got  just  loads 
to  tell  you."  I  am  a  woman  of  sorrows ;  my  fountain  pen  was 
not  in  the  Lost  and  Found,  (I  don't  see  how  they  get  as  many 
things  in  there  as  they  do)  my  white  shoes  need  cleaning,  no 
mail  today  and  I  was  called  on  in  Chemistry !  With  my  most 
horrible  mood  upon  me  I  speak.  You  may  imagine  the  conver- 
sation.    That  is  when  moods  are  exciting. 
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FRIDAY  THE  THIRTEENTH 

DOROTHY  PRATT 

I  started  out  on  Friday  the  thirteenth  to  look  for  a  job.  I 
once  said  position,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  to  ask  for  a 
position  means  that  you  expect  a  reasonable  salary  and  a  desk 
to  yourself.  These  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  might  be,  for 
inexperienced  college  graduates.  Furthermore,  we  sang  hymn 
number  thirteen  in  chapel  on  the  day  in  question.  I  should 
have  been  warned,  but  then  someone  is  constantly  bewailing 
the  fact  that  we  never  heed  the  obvious  sign-posts  of  life. 

When  I  started  out,  I  was  wearing  a  new  blue  sport  suit,, 
light  blue,  my  new  spring  hat  with  its  becoming  feather,  and  a 
resplendent  shine  on  my  shoes.  (By  the  time  I  had  bought  the 
sport  suit,  there  was  nothing  left  of  my  limited  allowance  for 
new  shoes  at  the  current  price  of  $11  a  pair.) 

A  friend  of  mine  had  sent  me  a  clipping  of  an  advertisement 
by  a  newspaper  in  a  nearby  town  for  a  woman  reporter,  pre- 
ferably a  college  graduate.  I  was  a  woman,  and  a  reporter, 
on  a  small  scale  at  least,  and  I  hoped  soon  to  be  a  college  gradu- 
ate. The  natural  conclusion  was  that  I  was  the  person  for 
the  job.  Unfortunately  though,  there  are  others  who  are  apt 
to  reach  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  same  job  that  we 
ourselves  have  in  mind.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  would  be 
avoided  if  they  would  only  pick  out  different  jobs. 

I  had  never  gone  out  to  look  for  a  way  of  earning  my  liveli- 
hood before.  ''How  does  one  go  about  the  process  of  persuad- 
ing one's  prospective  employer  that  you  are  the  person  he 
wants?"  I  thought. 

"Always  present  a  business-like  and  neat  appearance.** 
That  maxim  came  to  me  from  my  memory  of  Miss  Jackson's 
lectures  on  ''After  College,  What?"  I  thought  with  pride  of  my 
new  spotless  sport  suit,  of  my  newly  purchased  hairnet,  and — 

I  reached  this  stage  in  my  train  of  thought  in  front  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  in  my  progress  to  the  station.  I 
gave  a  mental  hop  of  joy.     It  must  have  been  a  physical  hop, 
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too,  for  I  caught  my  toe  in  the  car  track  and  fell  headlong  in 
the  middle  of  dusty,  dirty  Main  Street.  I  picked  myself  up 
ruefully  and  hurried  on  to  withdraw  myself  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  observation  of  the  grinning  driver  of  a  beer 
truck,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty,  whose  name  was  on  my 
facultj'-recommendation  list.  Alas,  alas,  for  my  neat  appear- 
ance. The  front  of  my  skirt  was  smudged  with  dirt.  'My 
beautiful  shine  was  scraped  off,  and  my  feather  was  sadly  bent. 
Friday  the  thirteenth ! 

I  brushed  myself  off  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  ran  to 
catch  the  train  which  was  thundering  in.  ''Lumbering"  would 
be  a  better  word  with  which  to  describe  the  progress  of  that 
train,  for  it  was  one  of  the  so-called  ''mixed  trains,"  which  de- 
part from  the  Northampton  station  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  I  had  been  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  a  mixed  train,  when  I  was  looking  up  trains 
in  the  time-table.  I  had  heard  of  mixed  couples,  and  of  mixed 
drinks,  but  never  of  mixed  trains.  The  folder  informed  me 
that  a  mixed  train  is  one  which  is  made  up  of  both  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  subject  to  delay  on  account  of  freight. 

I  attempted  to  mount  gracefully  the  high  steps  of  the  anti- 
quated day  coach.  But  alas,  my  troubles  were  not  over.  Again 
I  distinguished  myself  by  stumbling,  and  sprawling  up  the 
steps.  It  was  only  with  the  combined  help  of  the  conductor 
and  the  brakeman,  and  the  polite  man  ahead  of  me,  that  I  was 
finally  established  on  the  train. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  consistency,  I  should 
have  continued  to  meet  with  other  just  such  disheartening  ex- 
periences. But,  3'ou  know  the  dust  on  my  suit  couldn't  have 
shown,  for  I  quite  succeeded  in  persuading  the  manager  of  the 
said  newspaper  that  I  was  the  person  he  was  seeking.  Life  is 
never  what  one  expects  it  to  be,  anyhow. 


YOU  LIKE  IT 

HELEN  CLAIRE  COWGILL 

It  makes  your  pulse  pound  faster  to  hear  the  organist  play- 
some  stirring  march  by  which  the  students  exeunt.  You  say 
to  your  chapel  date,  "Ripping,  isn't  it?"  And  then  you  try 
to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your  date  in  the  four  min- 
utes' walk  to  Seelye  Hall.  By  the  time  you  pass  the  Libe  you 
are  old  friends.  At  the  door  of  Seelye  Hall  your  paths  divide. 
You  say  in  chorus,  "Thank  you  for  the  date!" — and  she  has 
been  a  very  jovial,  approachable  kind  of  date — and  then,  with 
as  perfect  unanimity  as  if  you  had  carefully  rehearsed  it,  "We 
must  have  another!"  It  is  a  pleasant  fiction,  for  half  of  May 
has  slipped  by  and  there  will  not  be  time  for  another.  But 
you  like  it. 

You  appropriate  knowledge,  much  knowledge,  plus  a  vast 
amount  of  entertainment  from  your  various  instructors  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  Is  it  not  stimulating  to  hear  an 
Oriental  defined  as  "anybody  tied  in  the  middle  with  a  string?" 
or  to  hear  it  quoted  that  "Atlas  was  a  gentleman  with  a  pro- 
tracted nightmare?"  And  wasn't  it  utterly  incongruous  that 
the  Empress  Eugenie  should  be  helped  in  her  flight  from 
France  by  an  American  dentist?  When  your  professor  can 
make  his  speech  an  admixture  of  pearls  of  wisdom  and  dia- 
monds of  humor — oh !  how  you  like  it ! 

You  join  the  stream  that  whirls  and  eddies  toward  the  note- 
room.  Someone  reaches  over  the  heads  of  three  other  people 
and  rams  several  cubic  inches  of  maple  sugar  into  your  mouth. 
You  have  found  in  college  that  there  is  one  great  advantage  in 
being  sk — thin.  A  single  idea  seems  to  enter  the  minds  of 
your  friends  on  seeing  you,  "Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and 
hungry  look."     They  are  always  feeding  you.     You  like  it. 

In  the  afternoon  you  stop  for  a  parley  with  a  small  child, 
who  is  striving  valiantly  to  climb  the  tree  by  College  Hall. 
You  give  her  some  boosts.  She  recognizes  that  this  is  an 
overture  meant  to  be  cordial,  and  beams  down  at  you.  You 
are  done  for.     Forgotten  are  the  errands  at  the  bank  and  the 
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florist's  that  had  to  be  done  by  three  o'clock.  You  drape  your- 
self against  the  tree  trunk  and  with  a  tenth  of  your  mind  you 
compose  Free  Verse  to  "A  Child  Among  the  Branches,"  and 
with  nine-tenths  of  it  you  follow  the  ups  and  downs  of  her 
conversational  baton.     You  like  it. 

You  go  scurrying  over  the  hill  to  the  step-sing  that  night. 
You  give  an  imitation  of  Melba  in  one  of  her  most  joyous, 
even  ecstatic  moments.  You  sing  with  grace  and  abandon. 
To  be  sure  several  of  the  seniors  nearby  look  around  in  a 
startled  way  when  you  strike  B-flat  instead  of  D-sharp,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  detract  from  the  jollity  of  the  occasion. 
It  is  atrociously  cold,  and  your  silk  stockings  make  your  nose 
purple,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Your  face  is  a  queer  color 
all  over.  You  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a  color-atura  so- 
prano.    You  like  it. 

After  this  you  propel  yourself  to  Observatory  Roof  and  map 
the  constellation  of  Bootes.  You  are  about  to  trace  the  Eclip- 
tic in  the  sky  when  huge  clouds  roll  up  from  nowhere  and  pre- 
vent further  star-gazing.  But  you  are  sleepy  and  you  don't 
mind.     You  like  it ! 


WITH  A  PIN 

MARGERY  SWETT 

I  send  bright  flowers  to  you, 

— Symbols  of  life  expended, 

Of  beauty  and  youth,  and  vanishing  truth. 

And  the  things  that  are  too  scon  ended. 

The  same  dull  coin  might  buy  a  book, 

Or  a  trinket  to  keep  forever. 

But  before  stuffs  Vv-ear  and  pages  tear. 

Hearts  learn  how  Time  can  sever. 

I  would  not  have  insentient  things 

Remind  you  of  past  gladness, 

I  would  not  have  unfaded  things 

To  taunt  us  for  Hope's  madness. 

A  trinket  might  for  years  be  new, 

A  keepsake  might  outlast  us  two, 

And  a  book  might  last  long  ages  through, 

— I  send  frail  flowers  to  you. 


REVIEWS 


The  Worn  Doorstep.  By  Margaret  Sherwood.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  great  war  has  produced  few  stories  so  appealing  as  the 
"The  Worn  Doorstep."  It  is  a  simply-told  story  of  a  young 
American  girl  bereaved  of  her  English  lover.  Finding  that 
she  cannot  endure  even  the  kindness  of  his  relatives  she  be- 
gins to  look  for  the  house  where  they  might  have  lived  to- 
gether. A  quaint  old  brick  cottage  in  the  East  country  satis- 
fies her  longing  for  a  place  where  she  may  think, — "perhaps 
even  pray."  Madge  and  Peter  Snell  take  care  of  her  and  the 
house  and  the  garden.  Don,  a  fox-terrier  with  a  pedigree,  a 
wilful  pony,  and  the  Atom,  a  refugee  grey  kitten,  complete  the 
household. 

Peter  is  a  Socialist  and  a  doubter  who  has  doubted  even  the 
war.  He  calls  it  "just  a  scare  got  up  by  the  'Ouse  of  Lords  to 
frighting  the  Common  People"  until  the  Belgian  refugees  be- 
gin to  come.  The  Belgians  bring  with  them  the  need  of  love 
and  a  new  meaning  for  life  and  death.  Little  by  little  as  serv- 
ice is  demanded,  the  girl's  heart  is  reconciled  to  her  loss.  As 
the  story  moves,  the  reader  is  touched  by  each  of  the  forces 
which  touch  the  girl.  The  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  which  the 
war  has  brought  is  transcended  by  a  realization  of  the  great 
issues  which  are  at  stake.  There  results  no  bitterness,  only  a 
readiness  to  offer  everything  for  a  great  cause,  that  of  the 
final  good  of  the  individual.  This  faith  is  wrested  from  the 
tumult  of  war  by  a  woman's  sacrifice  of  self. 

M.  B.  S. 
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Plays  of  Gods  and  Men.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  Boston:  John 
W.  Luce  and  Company. 

In  this  collection,  fitly  called  'Tlays  of  Gods  and  Men,"  Lord 
Dunsany  again  appears  as  that  unusual  combination,  the  im- 
aginative poet  and  the  practical  man.  The  plays  are  given  an 
Oriental  setting.  The  language  is  Biblical  and  the  names 
suggest  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  much  description — of 
the  desert,  of  the  city  at  night,  of  orchid  fields,  description 
which  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  poetry.  But  the  characters  are 
familiar  men  and  women  and  the  stories  are  old  stories  of 
human  experience.  The  introduction  of  strange  scenes  and 
unusual  language  gives  a  new  atmosphere  but  it  does  not 
obscure  what  an  author  has  to  say.  And  Lord  Dunsany  has 
something  to  say.  He  is  not  merely  a  poet  and  a  story-teller. 
He  is  something  of  a  moralizer  and  a  satirist.  Man  cannot 
escape  the  results  of  his  actions.  Though  he  overcome  his 
enemies  and  elude  the  instruments  of  justice  there  is  a  higher 
power  whose  laws  may  not  be  tampered  with.  Moreover, 
shielded  by  his  unusual  style.  Lord  Dunsany  laughs,  very  soft- 
ly, at  the  foibles  of  the  present  day,  which  are,  after  all,  not 
far  different  from  the  foibles  of  any  other  day. 

Of  these  four  plays  "A  Night  at  the  Inn"  is  the  most  purely 
dramatic.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  necessary  to  the 
plot.  One  situation  follows  another  rapidly.  The  play  be- 
comes almost  melodramatic  in  the  knifings  and  struggles  that 
take  place,  and  it  calls  into  play  varying  and  deep  emotions. 
But  if  it  is  the  most  dramatic  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods"  is 
the  most  typical  of  Dunsany.  The  king  and  his  court  suggest 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  kings  of  Persia.  There  are  passages 
which  might  come  directly  from  the  Old  Testament — the  cry 
of  the  queen  for  example : 

"The  great  king  will  die.  My  child  will  be  desolate,  for  the 
king  will  die.  Mourn,  people  of  the  jungle.  Mourn,  citizens 
of  Thek.  And  thou  0  Barbul-el-Sharnak,  0  metropolitan  city, 
mourn  thou  in  the  midst  of  nations,  for  the  great  king  will  die." 

The  orchid  fields  and  the  jungle  give  Lord  Dunsany  an  op- 
portunity to  revel    in  the  brilliant   colors  and  the  romantic 
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ideas  of  which  he  is  so  fond  and  there  is  some  veiled  satire. 
The  king  says : 

''When  the  gods  prophesy  rain  in  the  season  of  rain  or  the 
death  of  an  old  man,  we  believe  them.  But  when  the  gods 
prophesy  something  incredible  and  ridiculous,  such  as  happens 
not  nowadays,  ....  then  our  credulity  is  overtaxed." 

Lord  Dunsany  seems  to  be  questioning  the  faith  of  the 
present  day.  The  story  of  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods"  is  the 
story  of  hen-pecked  husbands  and  of  wives  whose  power  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  power  of  the  gods.  Wives,  through 
their  husbands,  may  shake  a  state  but  they  may  not  disobey 
or  cause  others  to  disobey  the  laws  of  the  gods.  If  they  do, 
the  gods  must  have  their  vengeance. 

These  gods  do  not  represent  the  power  of  love  and  brother- 
hood that  Christians  think  of  as  the  Deity.  They  are  not 
necessarily  beneficent.  They  are  terrible;  for  men  to  fear 
and  to  obey,  but  never  to  understand.  They  are  all-powerful, 
and  they  are  just  in  that  they  exact  full  repayment  for  a  trans- 
gression of  their  decrees.  In  an  age  of  self-sufficiency,  when 
fools  are  ready  to  "rush  in,"  Lord  Dunsany's  gods  are  indeed 
arresting. 

J.  W.  T. 


EDITORIAL 


"The  mark  of  an  educated  person  is  the  ability  to  make 
transitions  and  adjustments  easily."  These  words  of  Presi- 
dent Burton's  are  distinctly  true  to-day  in  our  present  national 
crisis.  More  and  more  clearly  do  we  realize  this  as  new  and 
untried  problems  are  brought  us  to  solve.  Precedents  are  of 
no  avail.  We  must  blaze  our  own  trails.  It  is  our  duty  to 
look  life  straight  between  the  eyes  and  face  the  facts  squarely. 

Before  we  return  to  college  in  the  Fall,  more  than  a  privi- 
lege, it  will  be  a  necessity  for  us  to  think  deeply  and  sanely 
upon  the  significance  and  relation  of  our  college  work  to  the 
world  situation.  Individually  as  educated  persons  our  influ- 
ence may  be  felt.  Collectively  as  Smith  College,  the  moral 
effect  of  our  leadership  and  example  in  the  vital  issues  before 
us  may  have  some  weight. 

What  shall  we  stand  for?  Primarily,  our  work  and  play 
should  be  characterized  by  a  soberness  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose such  as  we  have  never  before  experienced.  In  the  search- 
ing test  for  intrinsic  worth,  certain  of  our  present  activities 
may  disappear  in  an  automatic  process  of  Natural  Selection. 
Some  organizations  will  change  their  activities  to  conform  to 
the  new  scale  of  values.  A  few,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  Work 
of  all  kinds,  our  Charitable  Institutions,  and  our  organs  of 
public  opinion,  will  increase  their  scope. 

But  of  equal  importance  is  the  social  atmosphere  of  economy 
which  we  could  create  if  we  would.  We  should  be  economical, 
not  in  a  miserly  way  but  in  an  intelligent  manner  befitting  an 
educated  person.  The  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  the 
Suifragists  for  the  Elimination  of  Waste  might  well  be  carried 
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on  by  us  in  our  every  day  living.  As  a  nation  and  as  member 
of  a  newly  developed  leisure  class  we  have  fallen  short  of  our 
ideals  of  democracj^  Our  commercialism  and  materialism  are 
commented  upon  in  other  countries.  We  could  be  less  extrava- 
gant in  the  matter  of  food,  light,  and  clothes  here  in  College  as 
elsewhere,  if  not  for  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  others  by  whom 
our  example  might  be  followed.  Less  concrete  is  the  question 
of  speech  and  time.  Literally  let  us  not  "waste  our  breath" ; 
instead  of  talking,  act.  In  place  of  wasting  our  time  in  useless 
activities  we  must  do  only  that  which  is  worth  while. 

What  is  worth  while?  That  is  a  question  for  individuals 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  the  mechanical  following  of 
rules.  For  each  person  the  problem  presents  different  aspects. 
There  may  be  some  of  us  who  will  find  it  best  not  to  return  to 
college  in  the  Fall.  But  the  majoritj^  of  us  will  have  to  work 
out  our  own  solution  in  college.  Though  there  be,  technically 
speaking,  no  Selective  Conscription  for  college  women,  it 
might  be  well  for  us  voluntarily  to  conscript  ourselves  to  one 
specialized  form  of  work  rather  than  to  spread  our  energies 
over  manj^  fields.  Never  before  was  the  need  greater  for 
women  trained  in  every  line  of  work.  The  description  of  the 
round  peg  in  the  square  hole  can  to-day  be  applied  only  to 
those  who  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  opportunities  for 
service.  To  live  unselfishly,  not  self-centredly,  should  be  our 
dominating  motive  to-day  as  never  before,  not  only  as  single 
individuals,,  but  in  the  concerted  action  of  groups  of  individu- 
als working  for  a  common  cause  in  the  performance  of  those 
tasks  which  in  America's  time  of  need  must  be  accomplished. 


EDITOR^S    TABLE 


With  the  presentation  this  year  of  the  Dormitory  Fund  En- 
tertainment, "Green  Things,"  and  the  Junior  "Show,"  we 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  our  organized  dramatics 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  excellence  of  dramatic  talent  in 
college.  These  three  dramatic  novelties  each  brought  out  cer- 
tain points.  In  the  Dormitory  Fund  Entertainment,  the  plays 
presented  were  widely  varied  in  type,  and  of  broad  scope,  and 
all  were  admirably  acted  and  managed.  "Green  Things"  en- 
joyed the  delightful  novelty  of  being  an  operetta,  entirely 
written  and  set  to  music  by  students,  and  showed  us  that  there 
were  people  in  college  who  could  not  only  act,  but  also  sing, 
and  do  both  well  enough  to  be  charming  on  the  stage.  And 
then  in  lieu  of  the  Junior  Garden  Party,  an  outdoor  play  was 
given,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  stage  slanting 
downhill  and  lack  of  conveniently  placed  shrubbery  for  stage 
setting,  and  entrances  and  exits,  the  playlet  was  interesting 
and  ingenious.  Thus,  with  such  obvious  evidences  of  talent 
in  college  as  regards  acting  and  production,  it  seems  too  bad 
that  Division  Dramatics  should  not  be  better. 

In  these  plays,  three  points  of  superiority  appeared.  First, 
the  plays  seemed  to  be  more  interesting.  Second,  the  scenery 
and  costumes  were  better.  Third,  the  actors  fitted  the  parts. 
It  seems  that  in  these  three  respects,  Division  Dramatics 
could  be  improved — the  choice  of  plays,  the  scale  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  assignment  of  parts.  Of  course  occasional  efforts 
have  an  advantage  over  systematized  dramatics.  The  excite- 
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ment  of  novelty  is  a  powerful  spur  to  actors  and  producers. 
There  are  the  factors  of  "just  doing  a  thing  once,"  of  doing  it 
informally,  of  picking  out  people  for  parts  instead  of  having 
trials.  But  even  with  the  inevitable  handicap  of  an  organized 
system  of  dramatics,  improvement  seems  possible. 

The  primary  difficulty  lies  in  the  assignment  of  parts — in  the 
mechanical  alphabetical  division.  Why  should  a  girl  who  is 
"cut  out"  to  play  tragic  characters,  have  to  try  for  a  farcical 
part,  such  as  all  those  in  "The  Amazons,"  simply  because  her 
name  begins  with  "S?"  Similarly,  why  must  the  girl  who 
could  do  those  comedy  parts  delightfully,  endeavour  to  be 
Oriental  and  quaint,  to  fit  her  talents  into  the  misfit  of  Division 
C?  This  principle  of  forcing  talent  into  unnatural  lines,  is 
like  making  a  red-haired  girl  wear  a  scarlet  dress  simply  be- 
cause it  fits  her.  But  of  course  there  must  be  some  scheme 
of  division  among  so  many  people.  For  an  improved  system 
we  suggest  this.  First,  the  organization  of  the  college  into 
two  distinct  parts,  which  would  correspond  to  Active  and  As- 
sociate Members  of  a  Dramatic  Society.  Second,  division  into 
sections,  based  on  the  individual's  judgment  of  her  own 
talents  or  interests.  A  list  could  be  posted  on  the  Note 
Board,  with  the  headings  "Divisions  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,"  and 
the  play  to  be  given  in  each.  The  Active  members  would  sign 
under  the  play  they  felt  was  best  suited  to  them,  and  if  the 
types  of  plays  were  carefully  differentiated,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  numbers  would  be  fairly  even.  Any 
discrepancies  could  be  remedied  by  adjustment  of  the  Asso- 
ciate members  whose  assignment  to  Divisions  would  be  by 
preference  as  far  as  possible,  but  by  lot  as  far  as  necessary 
to  make  the  divisions  even.  There  would  be  beyond  this  the 
personal  exchange  of  tickets,  then  as  now  a  private  matter. 
The  preference  given  to  Active  members  in  such  a  scheme 
seems  fair,  because  it  is  surely  more  important  for  the  actors 
to  choose  their  play,  than  for  the  onlookers.  Thus,  the  stu- 
dent actively  interested  in  dramatics  could  develop  her  talents 
along  natural  lines  and  the  spectators  would  have  certainly 
as  much  choice  of  division  as  obtains  under  the  present  system. 

A  second  fault  of  dramatics  is  an  attempted  scale  of  pro- 
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duction  too  large  for  our  limited  resources.  Better  good  and 
simple  scenery  than  poor  and  elaborate,  and  nowadays  it  is 
almost  always  possible  to  suggest  any  desired  effect  with  very 
simple  means.  The  costumes,  with  their  meager  allowance  are 
another  point.  Economy  is  practised  by  having  them  home- 
made. It  might  be  better  to  hire  a  seamstress  for  one  day, 
who  could  cut  things  out  and  get  them  started  right,  econo- 
mizing elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  the  choice  of  plays  might  be  more  discriminating 
and  comprehensive.  The  standard  of  plays  given  recently 
could  certainly  not  be  called  high.  "A  Chinese  Lantern" — 
charming,  but  that  completes  comment;  'The  Amazons" — 
admittedly  one  of  Pinero's  poorer  plays ;  "Green  Stockings — " 
of  no  particular  merit  dramatically,  as  literature,  or  even 
artistically.  With  all  the  excellent  plays  that  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  are  being  written,  it  seems  absurdly  unnecessary  that 
our  list  for  a  year  should  be  so  uniformly  unambitious  and 
unworthy.  The  first  improvement  would  be  cooperation  of 
the  divisions  in  choosing  a  group  of  four  plays  all  of  different 
types,  and  each  a  worthy  example  of  its  type.  A  scheme  for 
adjustment  might  be  outlined  thus:  one  standard  comedy  of 
the  type  of  Sheridan's  "Rivals" — one  standard  serious  play, 
Galsworthy  or  Ibsen — one  distinct  novelty,  a  fantasy,  an 
historical  play,  a  group  of  short  plays,  or  even  local  talent. 
Finally,  one  good  modern  play,  for  instance  Clyde  Fitch's  "The 
Truth."  Emphasis  is  laid  on  modern  plays,  as  old-fashioned 
plays  are  too  difficult  to  produce  artistically,  because  of  the 
expense,  and  our  insufficient  historical  knowledge.  It  is 
better  to  lay  stress  on  a  field  within  our  scope. 

In  attempting  to  make  over  any  organized  system,  we  must 
realize  that  it  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  for  though  the  theory 
be  good,  it  may  take  time  to  work  it  out  in  practice.  These 
suggestions  are  not  offered  as  final,  but  merely  because  a  start 
must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  logical  point  of  departure, 
in  this  case,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  superiority  of  recent 
experiments. 

A.  D.  S. 
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Consecration  of  one's  life  to  country  or  consecration  of  one's 
purpose  to  God  call  for  the  same  brave  heart  and  for  the  same 
unwavering  courage.  To  do  one's  bit  at  home  these  days  is 
trying  enough,  but  if  it  be  done  with  the  one  Ultimate  End  in 
view,  it  as  surely  counts  for  the  cause.  That  serious,  sincere 
work  must  be  done  by  those  whose  task  it  is  to  stay  at  home 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  inevitable. 

Of  the  many  undergraduates  writing  this  month,  here  and 
there  are  those  who  do  write  seriously,  sincerely.  "A  Path 
in  a  Dark  Wood"  in  The  Botvdoin  Quill  is  a  story  true  to  life, 
not  to  the  everyday  surface  we  see,  but  to  that  deeper  life 
which  runs,  brook-like,  "snow-hid  in  Janooary."  In  The  Dart- 
mouth Bema  "Buck  Slips  up,"  and  in  The  Nassau  Literary 
Magazine  which  is  especially  literary  this  month,  "Babes  in 
the  Woods"  and  "Unlearned  Lines"  all  show  a  maturity  of 
thought  and  stage  of  development  good  to  find  in  undergradu- 
ate work.  Two  poems,  "The  Field  of  Glory"  in  The  Mirror, 
and  "Sonnet"  in  The  Harvard  Advocate,  stand  out  beyond  the 
rest  In  their  depth  and  finish. 

But  to  reach  maturity  is  not  the  chief  success  in  life.  In 
The  Wells'  College  Chronicle,  "Growing  Pains"  is  an  essay 
showing  an  unabashed  hopefulness  which  we  welcome.  The 
author  writes:  "It  is  the  optimism  of  youth  that  keeps  the 
world  from  standing  still.  It  is  Struggle,  Progress,  Suc- 
cess  It  is  like  the  wonderful  star  of  old,  ^nd  like  it,  will 

lead  us  on  eventually  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  May 
we  not  add,  that  although  it  is  Age  that  plans  the  war,  it  is 
Youth  that  fights  the  battles  and  it  is  a  fire-baptized  youth  that 
will  bring  peace ! 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'13.     Wilhehnine  Bray  to  William  Amos  Harriman. 
Gertrude  Brintnall  to  Frederick  Holmes. 

Winifred  McQuigg  to  Henry  Erwin  Burt,  of  Little  Falls,  New  York. 
'14.     Mary  Goodell  to  Harold  Mather,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  Pearson  to  Dr.  John  Randolph  Gillum,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 
'15.     Marguerite  James  to  Everett  Winfred  Hothroh,  of  Boston. 
Evelyn  Odlin  to  Kenneth  Attwood. 

Mary  Spencer  to  Francis  Bailey  Nimick,  of  Pittsburgh. 
'16.     Valentine  Pierce  to  William  McKinley  Johnson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
They  will  be  married  in  the  early  fall. 
Hazel  Wyeth  to  Arthur  Franklin  Williams,  of  Sunderland,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Grace  E.  Worthington  to  George  Donnell. 

MARRIAGES 

'11.     Eleanor    Fisher    to  Laurence    Rich  Grose.     Address:     Petersham, 
Massachusetts. 

Emily  Heffron  to  Warren  Richards  Sisson,  September  19,  1916.     Ad- 
dress:  1400  Sutan  Place,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Clara  Heyman  to  Jacob   Weinberg.     Address:  4538   Drexel   Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charlotte  Rankin  to  John  Gayle  Aiken,  Junior,  August  21,  1916.  Ad- 
dress:  1239  Second  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Ethel  Reeve  to  Edward  Thomas  Curry.     Address:  Haddenfield,  New 
Jersey. 
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'13.     Florence  Simon  to  Dr.  Julius  Ernest  Lackner,  January  25,  1917. 
Address:   1120  East  52  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Ruth  Agnes  Wilson  to  Homer  Wiltsie  Borst,  January  27,  1917. 
'14.     Marion  Rawson  to  Harold  L.  Gillies,  April  14,  1917.     Address:   781 
Summit  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Elsie  Tiebel  to  Eugene  Thirlwell  Abbott,  March  15,  1917. 
Ruth  Whitney  to  William  Collins  Junior,    February  9,  1917.     Ad- 
dress:  58  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
'16.     Helen  Julia  Buchman  to  Arthur  Judell,  of  New  York,  May  7,  1917. 
Dorothy  Dielhenn  to  Rowland  Hazard  McLaughlin,  April  11,  1917. 
Adelaide  Rawls  to   Edward   B.   Taggart,  of  Indianapolis,   May   15, 
1917. 

BIRTHS 

'12.     To  Helen  (Forbes)  Orwig,  a  son,  David  Forbes,  February  24,  1917. 

To  Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer,  a  daughter,  Jean  Esther,  March  7,  1917. 

'15.     To   Marguerite     (Tweedy)    Biggs,    a  daughter,   Barbara   Frances, 

April  5,  1917. 
ca;-'15.     To  Mary    Louise     (Spurlock)     Finlay,  a    son,    Edward  Finlay, 

Junior,  December  9,  1916. 
'IG.     To  Emily  (Ames)  Pickett,  a  son,  May  16,  1917. 
ca)-'16.     To  Meta  (Gloeckler)   Griffenhagen,  a  son,  Raymond  Paul,  April 

15,  1917. 


'13.     Rosamond  Grant  is  visitor  with  the  Associate  Charities  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Lillian  Jackson  is  an  accompanist  in  New  York  City. 

Grace  Jordan  is  demonstrator  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  at 
Smith  College. 

Anne   Mather  is  teaching  algebra  in  the  Johnstown   High   School, 
New  York. 

Eleanora  Poppe  is  teaching  English  in  the  East  High  School,  Minnea- 
polis. 

Olive  Tomlin  is  teaching  at  Saint  Hilda's  School,  Wuchans,  China. 

Mary  Walker  is  teaching  English  at  Fairmont  College. 
ex-'lS.     Leah  Miller  is  contralto  soloist  in  the  Standard  Grand  Opera 

Company  and  in  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  New  York. 
'14.     Carolyn  Buckhout  is  teaching  English  in  the  high  school.  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Martha  Chadbourne  is  doing  graduate  work  in  mathematics  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  with  a  fellowship  from  Smith  College. 
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*14.   Ruth  Cleaver  is  teaching  history  in  the  high  school,  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Alice  Darrow  is  studying  singing,  and  is  singing  at  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Goodell  is  investigating  for  the  Society  for  Helping  Destitute 
Mothers  and  Infants,  Boston. 

Gladys  Hall  is    teaching  in  the  grammar    school,  Sheffield  Center, 
Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Hodges  is  a  visitor  for  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston. 

Marjorie  Jones  is  assistant  in  the  financial  library  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

Mary  Bell  Mainland  is  studying  at  the  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy, Chicago. 

Marie  Miller  is  teaching  history  and   Latin  in   the   Massachusetts 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Reed  is  teaching  salesmanship  and  allied  subjects  in  Bacon's 
store,  Boston,  and  in  the  Dorchester  High  School. 

Lois  Sillesky  is  teaching  the  violin  in  Lockport,  New  York. 

Louise  Staebner  is  secretary  to  the  principal  of  the  Windham  High 
School,  Willimantic,  Connecticut. 

Margaret  Torrison  is  assistant  secretary  at  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations. 

Zoe  Ward  is  teaching  French  and  algebra  in  the  high  school,  Ilion, 
New  York. 

Mira  Wilson  is  studying  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
cx-'14.     Edith  Egbert  is  teaching  mathematics  in  Pasadena,  California. 
'15.     Anne  Cooker  is  working  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Jennette  Sargent  is  teaching  chorus  music  and  singing  at  the  Winsor 
School,  Boston. 
'16.  Edna  Donnell  is  in  New  York,  doing  textile  design  work  and  cos- 
tuming for  fancy  dress  balls  and  the  stage.  She  is  living  at  the 
Union  Settlement  House  as  a  volunteer  worker,  has  charge  of  a 
club  of  Irish  girls  and  a  "boys'  game  room." 

Sally  Dow  is  principal  of  the  Garland  High  School,  Garland,  Maine. 
eic-'16.     Louise  Le  Noir  Thomas  is  Sunday  feature  writer  on  the  Globe 
Democrat,  the  best  of  the  St.  Louis  daily  papers. 


CALENDAR 


June  14-16.  Senior  Dramatics :  "Twelfth  Night." 

17.  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

18.  Ivy  Day. 

19.  Commencement  Day. 


